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Toyopet Coronas (center) and Toyopet Crowns (left) being produced under the most demanding 


quality control system and highly efficient facilities Toyota Motor. 
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Review of the Month 


HE new Japan-U.S. Security pact was passed at the House of Re- 
presentatives by the solo resolution of the ruling Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party on May 20, and was immediately referred to the House 
of Councillors. As treaties are declared automatically passed by the 
LOWER HOUSE’S APPROVAL Upper house on the day 30 days 
OF NEW SECURITY PACT after they were referred by the 
Lower House under the provisions of the Japanese Constitution, the 
new security treaty will have been ratified by the two Houses on June 
19 even in the absence of the Upper House approval by that date. 

The new security pact was laid before the National Diet on February 5 
and was debated at the budgetary committee of both Houses and the 
security treaty special committee of the Lower House since. The rivalry 
between the Administration Party and the Opposition over the ratifica- 
tion remained unsolved and the pact was approved by the Lower 
House in the presence of only Liberal-Democratic Representatives without 
the participation of Opposition members. The turmoil at the Diet 
from the night of May 19 through the early hours of the following 
day was a scene far away from the conception of democratic politics. 
The confusion at the Diet started from the morning of May 19 when 
the Liberal-Democratic Party decided to force through the 50-day ex- 
tension of the Diet session. With Liberal-Democrats attempting to open 
the plenary session and Socialists forcing to block the opening, the 
tug-of-war continued late into the night despite the repeated warnings 
by the Speaker, Ichiro Kiyose. The Speaker, confined to his room 
by force, invited about 500 policemen into the Diet building at about 
11 o’clock to remove Socialist Representatives and their secretaries who 
were blocking the entrance to the Speaker’s room, and was helped to 
the main chamber of the Lower House. The Lower House, then, 
approved the 50-day extension of the Diet session (until July 15) and 
the ratification of the new security pact in succession without the pre- 
sence of Opposition members. 

Answering to the criticism against the use of police, Speaker Kiyose 
later told the press that he had to resort to that action as he considered 
that the failure of the Diet to do its functions by violence was the 
destruction of democratic politics. The entry of policemen into the 
Diet floor took place on two occasions before—at the time the Police 
Duties Law revision bill was voted in 1954 and the revision bill of 
the Education Law was debated in 1956. On both occasions, the 
conservatives and renovationists were bitterly pitted against each other. 
The Socialist Party, declaring that the passage of the extension of the 
Diet session and the security pact was null and void, rejected to take part 
in the future debates unless the Diet is returned to a state prior to the 
passage. In spite of the Socialist claim, however, there is no doubt that 
the new security pact was legally passed by the Lower House by majority. 
Those opposed to the security pact will not concede to this judgement, and 
many even among the Japanese pact supporters are apparently repulsive 
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to the forcible passage. The failure of many Representa- 
tives belonging to the anti-main-current faction in the ruling 
party to take part in the resolution is making the future 
course of the poltical situation still more confused. Why, 
then, did the ruling party make such haste in having the 
pact approved in the Lower House despite the 50-day ex- 
tension which might have enabled more exhaustive debates. 
Explaining the situation, the executive of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party gave the following reasons: 1) Prior to the 
Diet approval, the new security pact was subjected to Diet 
debates for some 153 hours, a record length of time spent 
for a single bill before and after the war. At least as 
the hours spent were concerned, the bill was sufficiently 
debated: 2) Because of the basic difference in the con- 
ception of the international situation on the part of the 
Opposition, further debates would be futile: 3) The re- 
petition of the clash separately for the extension of the 
session and the ratification of the bill was considered un- 
welcome. 

From the standpoint of the Socialist Party, the division 
of opinion over the bills is settled by the majority decision 
under the rule of parliamentarism, and the minority, if 
desirous of blocking the passage of a certain bill, can find 
no alternative other than the obstruction of the resolution. 
To prevent the Speaker from entering the floor is a 
measure to that end, and the Socialist Party resorted to 
this step, although the Socialist attempt proved abortive 
by the police intervention. If the Socialist step had proved 
successful, the opening of the plenary session would have 
been impossible (as the Vice-Speaker was a Socialist 
member), and the session extension and the could not have 
been passed. 

Any attempt to obstruct the business of the Diet by 
force, however, 1s not permissible under the democratic 
Diet system. The Socialist Party is attempting to justify 
its action as a step to oppose the force of majority. In 
this connection, it may be said that the Liberal-Democratic 
Party had to resort to a high-handed measure as it had 
anticipated the Socialist strategy to use violence. The 
abnormality in the Diet is feared to spur the undemocratic 
practice to resort to force without reason outside the Diet. 
Already, street demonstrations by leftist elements have 
begun to show signs of going to excess. In democratic 
society, the idea of bringing the rival to knee by force is 
unpardonable. The Kishi Government is entirely different 
from the Syngman Rhee regime, as the freedoms of speech, 
association and gathering are lavishly upheld in Japan, and 
the political party which obtained the majority through a 
general election freely held is now forming the Government. 
Whatever the differences in ideologies or principles, the 
leftist attempt to compare the Kishi Government to the 
Rhee regime in order to justify its action is an insult to 
the Japanese people. The Japanese people, if firmly 
determined, may well force the Government to retire with- 
out recourse to force but through democratic procedures, 


HE Japanese people is highly critical of the passage of 
the new security pact through the Diet by the solo re- 
solution of the ruling party, and a certain section appears 
to approve the Socialist recourse to force as justifiable, 
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FOR DEFENSE OF This is a dangerous trend. Now 

PARLIAMETARISM that the situation has become 
so tense, it is considered rational for the Government to 
confirm the will of the nation by the dissolution of the 
Lower House, as to follow the veridict of the ene 
election is the only way to protect parliamentarism and _ 
democracy. Had the Government intended to have the — 
security pact ratified at the Diet without the medium of — 
the Lower House dissolution, it would have given more — 
time for fuller debates on the bill. The extension of the | 
Diet session should have been justified by the longer and — 
more exhaustive debates on the new security pact. The 
new security pact has incurred unnecessary suspicion 
among the public because of the fault-finding strategy by — 
the Socialists and the Government’s bungling in Diet re- — 
plies, well proved by. the increasing number, although 
restricted in scale, of opposers in newer censuses of public 
opinion on the issue. Many are still ignorant of the fact 
that the new security pact is the improved version of the 
existing treaty which has set no time limit and no provision 
for prior consultation, and that the rejection of the new 
pact means the continuance of the existing treaty without 
amendment. It appears many of them are under the 
wrong impression that a new treaty is being arranged be- 
tween Japan and the United States, and that the new 
pact is bound to involve Japan in war. And the debates 
at the Diet have been so arranged and propelled by the 
Socialists as to give such deformed impressions to the 
masses. When the Socialists speak of minute and ex- 
haustive deliberations, they actually mean to delay the 
Diet proceedings with the object of having the security 
pact shelved at the end of the current Diet session. As 
the Socialist Party has openly declared that it would 
never approve the new security pact, further deliberations 
are futile. If, however, the Government had given more 
time for fuller deliberations of the bill through the ex- 
tension of the session, the trend of public opinion toward 
the Government and the ruling party would have been far 
better. Such a process was difficullt, however, as the 
ruling party and Opposition were irreconcilably opposed. 
A general election is necessary not only for the conquest 
of such a deadlock but for the demonstration that those 
who cry loudest alone are not speaking for masses. 


OHYO (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions) is 

now drafting a campaign policy for 1961 to be sub- 
mitted to its national convention in July. The labor 
movement in Japan has been apparently deadlocked due 

SOHYO’S NEW chiefly to the failure of the 

CAMPAIGN POLICY _ spring offensive and the partial 
collapse of the structure resulting from the split of the 
Socialist Party. Well conscious that the present inactivity 
is principally attributable to the existing system of unioni- 
zation by enterprise, leaders of Sohyo have clarified the 
policy to convert the unionization by enterprise to the 
unionization by industry under a five-year plan. It has 
been oftentimes pointed out by various circles that the 
weakest point of Japanese trade unions exists in the system 
of unionization by enterprise, but the problem has not 
so far been tackled chiefly because of the specific character 
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of Japanese employment relations, and Sohyo leaders are 
getting ready to take up this knotty problem. Accord- 
ing to the Labor Ministry, there were some 39,000 trade 
unions (with membership standing at about 7,000,000) as 
g June, 1959. Of the total, the All-Japan Seamen Union 
is perhaps the one and only industrially-unionized body, 
as all others are the unions organized by individual enter- 
prises. The predominance of trade unions by enterprises 
in Japan is attributable to the unique relatsonship between 
capital and labor in this country. In Japan, workers, if once 
_ employed by a certain company, would usually stay in that 
firm up to the age limit (mostly 55 years). Under the Japa- 
_ nese employment system, wages are raised by the seniority 
_ Tule, with those longer in service getting higher pays. Hence, 
it is quite disadvantageous for many, unless excellently 
skilled, to move to a new company. The employing com- 
pany, on its part, is reluctant to engage workers who were 
_ in the employ of another firm. With the size of dormant 
_ unemployment relatively large in this country, those who lost 
jobs find it quite difficult to find new employment. Thus, 
workers are generally compelled to stick to the companies 
which hired them first. It is on the basis of such an em- 
_ ployment mechanism that the Japanese unionization system 
_ has taken its peculiar pattern. Employees (desk and field 
_ workers inclusive) of each company or enterprise are 
organized into unions in the majority of Japanese trade 
‘unions to the exclusion of employees of other companies. 
Hence, union members become more conscious of the 
interest of their company or enterprise than that of the 
working class in general, as the ruin of their company 
means immediate unemployment. Unions of the better- 
paying companies are unwilling to collaborate with unions 
of lower-grade firms, and the differences in business show- 
ings also serve to isolate one union from another. Under 
the existing system of unionization by enterprise in Japan, 
therefore, any full-fledged labor struggle by unions organ- 
ized by industry is extremely difficult. From the stand- 
point of employers, labor management is easier with 
unions organized by enterprise. To keep their unions 
within the frame of enterprises without developing into 
unions by industry, employers are extending special con- 
yeniences to workers in employ by letting them use com- 
pany facilities without charge, letting some of them 
attend union business and having union fees to be deduc- 
ted from payrolls. Union members, thus strongly “‘enter- 
prise-minded,” are more attentive to the interest of the 
companies at which they are working, and management 
and labor eventually have common interests. In labor 
' disputes over wage raises or dismissals, therefore, unions 
organized by enterprise are unable to fight to the last for 
fear that their companies may be endangered. In many 
cases, unions are led to compromise or split in the circum- 
stances. The union at the Miike colliery of Mitsui Mining 
Co., reputed-as the strongest of unions under the aegis of 
Sohyo, was broken up in the course of the current strike. 
In view of such bitter experiences in the past, leaders of 
Sohyo has taken up the reorganization of unions from 
the enterprise formula to the industry basis in order to 
strike at the root of the trouble. Trade unions, on their 
part, are reluctant in practice to follow the new Sohyo 
policy, although they are fully conscious of the superiority 
of unions by industry as the last goal of unionization. 
All in all, the reorganization of Japanese trade unions 
into the industrial groupings is considered difficult with- 
out the overall solution of other basic bottlenecks such as 
the wide gap between corporate showings, extreme isola- 
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tionism in the employment machanism and the existance 
of bulky dormant unemployment. 


it esa Japan-Soviet fishery talks, started in Moscow on 
February 2, came to a close on May 17 through a 


liberal concession on the part of Japan. As usual, the 
negotiations were procrastinated for more than 100 days. 

END OF JAPAN-SOVIET Under the agreement reach- 

FISHERY TALKS ed at the Moscow talks, Ja- 
pan’s salmon fishing quota for this year was placed at 
67,500 tons, a compromise between the original Japanese 
demand of 85,000 tons and the Soviet-proposed 50,000 
tons. The Japanese quota has been dwarfed year by year, 
from 120,000 tons at the first fishery talks in 1957 to 
110,000 tons in 1958, to 85,000 tons in 1959 and further 
to 67,500 tons this year, or about half the intial share. 
To bring greater pressure to bear on Japan, the restricted 
fishery area has been expanded each year. At the first 
fishery talks, the off-shore limit was extended, and the 
Okhotsk Sea was totally designated as the restricted are a 
at the second negotiations. Last year, the banned area 
was enlarged extensively to the waters east of the northern 
Kuriles and in the vicinity of the Commandorski Islands. 
At the Moscow talks this year, a rectangular banned area 
east of the Kamchatka peninsula and two triangular restrict- 
ed areas east of the southern Kuriles were newly established. 
At the negotiations this year, as before, Japan and the Soviet 
Union were pitted against each other over the problem of 
fishery resources, and the agreement was referred to a politi- 
cal level meeting. In political negotiations in which na- 
tional strength speaks louder, Japan was forced to accept 
an unsatisfactory settlement. The Japan-Soviet Fishery 
Treaty aims at the conservation and useful utilization of 
marine resources in northern waters. Hence, the courtail- 
ment of the fishery quota may be temporarily inevitable 
if such resources are found declining. The reduction of 
the catch, however, is not the only method for increasing 
fish resources, as salmon is a species possible of artificial 
incubation and increase. Prevention of damage by sea 
animals and the avoidance of constructing industrial plants 
along the basins of neighboring rivers are equally effective 
steps to be taken for increasing marine resources. The 
Soviet formula of reducing the catch and expanding the 
restricted area against Japan without adopting any such 
positive measures, therefore, is not acceptable by the 
Japanese people. The fishery talks between Japan and 
the Soviet Union should be so conceived originally as to 
be conducted on the basis of scientific data. Actually, 
however, the negotiations have been pushed through 
political compromises to the consequent neglect of neces- 
sary scientific scrutinies into marine resources. In such 
a system, the stronger has the voice, and no fair and 
equitable outcome is to be expected. The fact that the 
Japanese and Soviet negotiators would always be at log- 
gerheads in their claims over marine resources is attribut- 
able chiefly to the lack of basic data mutually accepta- 
ble, and special consideration in this respect is essential. 
For the preparation of such basic data, a permanent re- 
search organ should be created for free and frequent inter- 


changes of researchers to conducts joint surveys, as such 
surveys conducted in the past were only nominal. Negotia- 
tions should be conducted in a manner acceptable to both 
negotiating parties. Any reduction in the fishing quota 
will become acceptable if endorsed by definite and sufficient 
scientific data. 
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Business Indicators 


Industrial production as well as producers shipments 
in March continued brisk into March, although a marginal 
slip from February was witnessed. In foreign trade for 
April, both exports and imports receded from the March 
levels chiefly due to seasonal deterrents, but an early re- 
covery is believed likely. Employment continued bulging 
at least until March with the wage level also swelling 
soundly, while wholesale prices retained the bearish keynote 
into May. In sum, the Japanese economy is still in the 
process of a well-balanced boom, although money is bound 
to grow busier under the impact of bulky plant-equipment 
investments due to start from the second quarter (June 
through September) . 

Production :—The industrial production index (mining 
and manufacturing inclusive : adjusted to seasonal varia- 
tions) in March registered 215.9 (1955=100), diving 0.6% 
from February, but still 33.3% higher than the like index 
in March, 1959. According to present indications, produc- 
tion is certain to continue hiking, although the increasing 
pace may be gradually slackened. On the list of gainers 
in March, cement, chemicals and petroleum products forged 
especially ahead, while the rising tempo of iron and steel 
products and electric machines was comparatively bridled. 

Shipments & Inventories:—Shipments by producers 
moved almost hand in hand with production in. March 
with the shipment index for the month(1955=100: adjusted 
to seasonal variations) receding 0.9% from February, ap- 
parently in reaction to a steep gain noted in December, 
last year. The March index, however, was still 28.7% 
above the corresponding figure a year ago. Worthy of 
particular note in March was the fair hike of coal ship- 
ments which at 4,825,000 tons registered an all-time peak 
on the spur of increasing demands by electric power and 
railways. March shipments also mounted for machinery, 
agricultural implements, automobiles, fertilizers and pe- 
troleum products. Electric machinery recorded only a 
restricted gain and textile products marked time. 

In sharp contrast with the apparent standstill of pro- 
duction and shipments in March, inventories of manu- 
factured goods in hands of producers made a fair increase 
with the index for the month (1955=100: adjusted to 
seasonal variations) climbing 1.7% over a month ago to 
172.4, and up 18.8% over a year before. With coal 


1. Production, Shipment & Inventory Indices 


(1955=100) 
: Producers’ Inventories Inventories 
* 
Production Shipments (A) (B) 
1959—March. .. 2. 160.9 152.9 145.8 166.3 
early ave. lee 166.4 1bo.2 145.1 63.7 
MAY. cont tenes 174.0 160.4 146.7 167.1 
June you, ee 181.1 167.6 146.8 168.3 
Vtliviges eee 183.2 169.9 148 .2 70.9 
August ‘ 186.2 blaat 152.2 iby Py 
September 190.4 Late 156.1 176.3 
October ..:.. ; 192.0 179.3 163.1 175.0 
November 197.6 185.8 162.0 176.3 
December 201.9 188.2 162.2 179.9 
1960—January cone elie 190.6 167.1 183.1 
Pebruary 4 2. 217.3 ers 169.6 188.1 
March's hous 215.9 195.4 172.4 193.3 


Notes : *Mining & manufacturing inclusive: All indices adjusted to 
seasonal variations: Inventories A...... Manufactured goods: 
B...raw & processed materials : March figures preliminary. 


Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry, 
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stockpiles at collieries as of the end of March more than 
50.0% smaller than a year ago, the inventories of other 
finished goods in the manufacturing sector were over 21.0% 
bulkier. As shipments have continued energetic, no 
surplus inventories are likely, but sizable increases of stocks 
for paper and pulp, and textile goods in these few months 
are noteworthy. 

Meanwhile, the inventories of raw and processed ma- 
terials also increased in March, with the index (also 
seasonally adjusted) standing at 185.3 as of the end of the 
month, up 2.8% over a month ago, as import arrivals 
since the start of 1960 progressed sufficiently to cope with 
the swelling consumption. The March-end index was also 
16.4% higher than the corresponding index a year ago. 
Of major raw materials, stocks were sufficiently replenished 
for steel scraps, coking coal, crude oil, industrial salt, raw 
cotton, wool and dissolving pulp. 

Foreign Trade :—Japan’s exports and imports for April 
amounted to $349 million and $355 million, or down 
11.2% and 18.4%, respectively, from the February figures, 
according to customs statistics. The April trade showings, 
however, were not particularly small in view of the fact 
that transactions in February through March were 
extraordinarily bulky. April figures were 19.0% larger in 
exports and 18.7% higher in imports over a year ago. 
The gains over a year ago were larger at 20.6% for ex- 
ports and 36.4% for imports when the totals for-the first 
four months are compared. On the list of major export 
items in April, steel ships registered a sharp decline and 
textile goods and iron and steel products also receded 
somewhat, while comfortable gains were registered by 
cement, chinaware, sewing machines and radio receiving 
sets. Raw materials and machinery led the list of gainers 
in April imports. 


2. Foreign Trade Movements 
(In million dollars) 


Exports Imports 
Ee ——_ 
1959 1960 1959 1960 
January, eck) teu eee ay 218 241 331 
February "2.02 eo renee 275 318 254 364 
March ».)-) han eel ee 279 348 295 435 
Aprile ot, yee ee 261 310 299 355 
Note: Customs figures. 
Source: Finance Ministry. 
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Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 
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Wholesale Prices: 


Wholesale prices have continued 


soft since the start of calendar 1960, as production and 


imports have been increasing at a tempo faster than the 


gains in ultimate consumer demands at home and export 


shipments. The weekly wholesale price index of the 
Economic Planning Agency (June, 1950=100) in the first 
week of May stood at 162.7, registering a loss of 1.7% 
from the year-start and 2.3% below the corresponding 
index a year ago. Following the movement of wholesale 


prices by commodity group since the start of calendar 
1960, it is noted that all groups with the lone exception 


of chemicals have continued weak, with foodstuffs, textiles, 
metals and building materials particularly bearish. In the 
absence of specific stimulants, no early wholesale price 
recovery is in prospect. 


3. Weekly Wholesale Price Indices 
(June. 1950=100) 
Compared with 


May —— = --+ z 

Ist Week April January 

Ist Week Ist Week 
MOMMPOSHE RG of oc. 2 6 a ee 162.7 2.3 41.7 
FOOGSEUMS aie, ase wo Tae 161.2 8.2 3.4 
Miextiiad Syste Sire we AAS aires 40.9 3.4 
EEE Sy RG eae eee 169.5 0.1 0.5 
MhetatS: Seer orto es A! LL, 238.2 1.0 1.4 
Meaaiineriiirs ..< sees 6 ss 5 186.8 0.1 0.4 
Hiagritaterials if. tp ote: 58 271.0 (10.2 2.8 
POMNEMVCAIS Goes > Gere cs sls > 104.1 40.1 2.4 
SUNGRIeS Fie sigs, ofS oko 148.0 1.1 0.8 

Composite (exclusive of 

HOOUSTUIES) Pl ee Shans, siete ee 163.1 0.5 1.2 
Rrodcer Goods... Jean) 3 vee 171.0 40.5 1,2 
Consumer Goods ......... 147.8 16.5 3.0 


Source: Economic Planning Agency. 


Employment & Wage:—According to the Statistics 


Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office, the number of em- 


ployed in March totalled 43,310,000, gaining 1,290,000 
over a month ago, chiefly due to the seasonal increase in 
jobs offered in the agriculture and forestry sector, but 
partly because of the increment in employment in the 
manufacturing sector. Completely unemployed in March 
also increased 210,000 over February to 720,000, although 
the March figure was the lowest since 1955. Labor short- 
ages have apparently continued evident in all industries 
except for collieries with skilled workers particularly in 
demand. Well reflective of the fair tone of the labor 
market, wages have been on the steady hike, with the 
per-worker monthly wage in the manufacturing sector in 
February up 7.3% over a year ago, accounting partly for 
the sound (15.0%) increase in department store sales 
throughout the country in March (as compared with a 
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year ago). Equally sound have been the sales by retailers. 


Equipments Investment :—Spending for plant-equipment 
investments under the fiscal 1960 equipment investment 
program by 913 major industrial companies will total 
¥ 1,395,400 million, an increase of 38.0% over the actual 
expenditure in fiscal 1959, according to a survey by the 
Japan Development Bank. In the 1960 equipment invest- 
ment program, spendings by petrochemicals and motors 
are expected to be especially energetic with appropriations 
likely to double the equivalent sums in fiscal 1959. Larger 
funds for equipments will also be earmarked by paper, 
pulp, chemical fibres, steel and electric power. Equipment 
investments in fiscal 1960 will be similarly active in 115,000 
smaller enterprises (with the number of operatives from 
10 to 300) with the spendings estimated to amount to 
£477,700 million or 39.0% larger than in fiscal 1959, ac- 
cording to the Small Business Finance Corporation. 

Whether equipment investments of this bulky size may 
smoothly be realized is held generally problematic, as some 
experts believe that the full enforcement of the set equip- 
ment expansion plans will be difficult. It should be noted 
in this connection that equipment investment projects in 
Japan are largely financed with loans from external sources, 
and there is every possibility that the ‘sharp increase in 
such investment spendings will be curbed by financial ma- 
nipulations. According to a survey by the Bank of Japan, 
new loans extended by all banks throughout the country for 
financing equipment investment projects in 1959 totalled 
*¥F 490,100 million, registering a restricted increase of 17.1% 
over the accommodations in 1958. Although a further in- 
crease in such new loans for equipment investments to be 
extended by banks are expected likely, it is considered still 
difficult that the total requirements by enterprisers may suf- 
ficiently be met. What, then, are the possible economic ef- 
fects of mounting equipment investments in 1960? New 
equipment investments are certain to give rise to new de- 
mands for goods and services, and plants specializing in 
machinery and raw materials will be made busier. As the 
nation’s production capacity has been swiftly boosted, how- 
ever, the balance of international payments is not expect- 
ed to worsen due to the soaring of domestic prices and 
the swelling of import purchases. Imports of some speci- 
fic items such as machinery are likely to make a sizable 


gain. 


4. Equipment Investment Schedule 
(In ¥100 million) 


Fiscal Fiscal 
1959* 1960* (A)/(B) 
(A) (B) (%) 
Manutactuming) 6. sudec wlvace - 533,196 822,557 154 
TEXCIIESE Aelee nce Gwe EE oe 42,776 58,768 137 
Papers DUl Discwsonrsaes eto: 35,174 56,517 161 
Chemicalseyircs - ers pee 88,310 171,475 194 
Petroleum refining ..... 32,337 57,065 176 
trons steel evi; Geese 34h 154,044 204,425 133 
MACHINERY itts oy snes Gaus) tee 23,991 41,855 174 
Electric machinery ..... 52,994 72,154 136 
Transportation machinery . 41,864 72,692 174 
MIO Pe ny Nr m eect sgt. old 36,143 45,128 125 
Constructions Syeig: 2 ares. 9,148 7,988 87 
Transportation, 
communication ....... 105,831 129,260 122 
Bilectnicitivg: £aS inh 5 kode aes) 310,770 357,495 115 
sPotal ay, St a eas a" 1,014,489 1,395,439 138 
*Actual (partly estimated): **Planned. 


Japan Development Bank (Survey of Investment Programs 
of 914 Major Companies). 


Source: 
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Money & Banking 


With April marking the start of a new fiscal year in 
Japan, financial fund payments would generally increase 
and money would usually grow easier each year. In April, 
this year, the same pattern was followed with money 
becoming soft, Bank of Japan loans down and the call 
market growing steady. This was, however, only a tem- 
porary phenomenon. As the demand for funds is con- 
tinuing active, money is bound to become gradually tighter. 

Seasonal Easing :—The increase of the note issue in 
April reached *£27,800 million, more than double the 
corresponding gain of 12,500 million in the like month 
a year ago and ahead of the originally-estimated hike of 
¥25,000 million. As a result, the average increasing rate 
during April over a year ago stood at a high level of 
15.7%, and the April-end balance of note issue was 17.6% 
higher than a year ago, only slightly behind the 1959 peak 
of 18.1% at the close of November, 1959. Responsible 
first for the active swelling of the note issue in April was 
a series of holidays toward the end of month through 
early May, giving rise to an additional demand for cash. 
With the economic keynote headed for expansion, the 
wage levels have been rising and employment has bulged 
with the resultant hike in the circulation of currency. 

Financial Fund Payments :—The seasonal growth of the 
excess of financial fund payments over withdrawals ac- 
counted for the easing of money in April. Such an excess 
in April reached a huge total of #128,800 million, some 
¥¥ 30,000 million larger than the payment excess a year ago 
at ¥98,600 million, chiefly because of the bulky amount 
of Treasury payments deferred from the preceding (1959) 
fiscal year. The Treasury’s receipts of financial funds in 
April were notably active with the tax revenue during the 
month reaching 83,400 million, up 25.0% over a year 
ago, while sizable receipt excesses were also registered in 
the monopoly and special food control accounts. Payments 
by the Treasury, however, increased at a more active pace. 
In addition to large payments in the public works, high- 
way construction and National Railways accounts (in- 
cluding bulky deferred payments brought over from the 
previous fiscal year), payments for the tax redistribution 
to local governments, accommodations by the Funds Trust 
Bureau and the foreign trade special account also made 
notable increases to lead to the marked growth of the 
payment excess by the Treasury. In these circumstances, 
funds were oversupplied on the money market in April, 
and Bank of Japan loans declined some ¥90,900 million 
to the month-end balance of 334,700 million. 

Call Market Quiet :—The call market continued calm 
throughout April with the balance of available funds both 
in Tokyo and Osaka as of April 15, increasing to 330,000 
million as compared with 238,600 million as of the end 
of March, although it declined to 294,800 million at the 
close of April. Call rates remained equally quiet, a 
striking contrast with the stiff tone retained in March. 


Savings at New Peak: Savings recieved by monetary 
institutions throughout the country (inclusive of commer- 


cial banks, mutual banks, credit banks, agricultural cooper- : 


atives, postal offices and insurance companies) in fiscal 


1959 (ended in March, 1960) totalled ¥ 1,920,000 million, 
increasing 15.0% over the savings in fiscal 1958, and 
eclipsing the originally-set target of *£1,600,000 million 


by 20.0%, according to the Bank of Japan. Of mone- 
tary institutions handling such savings in fiscal 1959, 


credit banks registered the largest gain by topping the © 
original goal by 63.5% with mutual banks coming second ~ 


with the gain 48.5% ahead of the goal and agricultural 


cooperatives also eclipsing the original mark by 45.8%. - 


In contrast, the increase registered by commercial banks 
was tather restricted with the total only 10.9% ahead of 
the goal. The standstill of the gain of deposits with city 
banks was attributable to the active spell of investment 
operations which caused bulky withdrawals of bank de- 
posits for industrial funds. On the other hand, the sharp 
increases of deposits with mutual banks, credit banks and 
agricultural cooperatives were well reflective of the steady 
growth of popular income which encouraged deposits for 
savings. 


Increase of Deposits at All Monetary 
Institutions: Fiscal 1959 
(In ¥100 million) 


Increase Increasing Target A/B Cusine 

Ak Stee end of March 
Commercial Banks . 10,588 19.3 9,550 110.9 65,548 
(10,324) (23.4) (9,000) (147.5) (54,960) 

Agricultural 
Cooperatives ..... 1,166 22.3 800 145.8 6,390 
(691) (21.4) (700) (98.7) (5,225) 
Mutual Banks ..... ,633 23.6 1,100 148.5 ,549 
(1,220) (21.4) (950) (128.4) (6,916) 
Credit Banks 3: =n 2 1,635 28.2 1,000 163.5, 7,427 
(1,088) (23.1) (950) (114.5) (5,792) 
Postal Savings .... 2,239 15.9 2,000 112.0 339 
(1,915) (15.7) (2,000) (95.8) (14,100) 
Life Insurance. .... 1,434 22.4 1,200 11955 7.893 
(1,274) (22.6) (1,100) (115.8) (6,459) 
Others7 he seca ae 505 30.0 350 144.3 2,188 
(348) (26.1) (300) (116.0) (1,683) 
‘Totaliys sate bed cate 19,200 20.2 16,000 120.0 114,335 
(16,860) (21.5) (13,000) (129.0) (95,135) 
Note: Fiscal 1958 figures parenthesized. 


Meanwhile, the savings target for fiscal 1960 has been 
set at 2,000,000 million, or 400,000 larger than the 
fiscal 1959 goal, the size of which the attainment is con- 
sidered not easy in view of the size of the prospective 
movement of funds. 


Money in April 
(In ¥100 million) 


April, 1960 April, 1959 
Binancial hundss. 0) nen 1,288 986 
Short-term) Bondsiiga . a0 . ane 3 4 1 
Bank of Japan Accounts ..... 4 1,013 4 860 
LOANS Wt ee eee a 909 4 849 
Note Issue Movement. ...... 278 125 
Note Issue: Balances: 27 eae 9,044 7,689 


Note: 
Source: 


4 denotes decreases. 
Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 
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Tighter Curbing :—New restrictions imposed on credit 
transactions of some major stocks in Tokyo and Osaka 
from April 18 through the elevation of the rate of stock 
margin requirements did not prove particularly successful, 


as the stock market stood apparently immune to the new 


fe 


_ step. Hence, the share prices continued to renew peaks 


from late April through early May with the Dow Jones 


_ average (old) of the 225 pivotals eclipsing the £1,100 


mark to register 1,101.95 on May 2. In the new stock 


price advance, the so-called ‘‘ international issues” like 


- of a group of American financiers on May 8 to study in- 


Mitsui Bussan, Tokyo-Shibaura Electric adn Matsushita 


| Electric played a leading role. 


One of the major stimulants was the arrival in Tokyo 


vestment potentials in Japan. With those American finan- 


_ ciers scheduled to inspect key industrial plants, traders’ 


attention naturally was drawn to their shares. 


With the 


outstanding balance of loans by the Japan Securities 


‘Finance Co. threatening to near the 30,000 million mark, 


the company announced another restrictive measure by in- 
creasing stock margin requirements from securities merchants. 
Japan Securities Finance has been setting certain individual 
frames on loans to securities merchants, but such frames 
have generally been eclipsed. As of April 19, the loan 
limits were exceeded by 20.0% or less by eight com- 
panies, by 20% to 30% by three companies, by 30% to 


40% by 10 companies, by 40% to 50% by 11 companies, 


by 50% to 100% by 28 companies and by more than 
100% by 22 companies. Thus, 82 out of 99 member 
securities companies of the Tokyo Securities Exchange 
were borrowing in excess of the set frames. The new 


system took effect as of May 9. 


Heavy Fall:— The Dow Jones Average, which topped 
the 1,100 mark on May 2, was subjected to a heavy 
collapse of 25.24 or 2.3% on May 10, the sharpest so 
far this year. The decline which markedly affected the 
so-called ‘‘ international issues” ironically came at the 
time shortly after a group of American financiers arrived 
in Tokyo and was getting ready to start concrete talks 
with Japanese counterparts on investment in Japan. 

Considered chiefly responsible for the heavy collapse of 
stock prices were: 1) In expectation of the imminent 
liberalization of capital transactions, selective buying was 
extermely active for the so-called “‘ international issues” 
since the start of the year, and the price hike was especi- 
ally noteworthy for leading shares. The May 10 collapse 
came as a reactionary rectification; 2) With buying oper- 
ations extremely heavy as compared with selling transac- 
tions, the collection. of additional share margin require- 
ments by Japan Securities Finance from May 10 forced 
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Stock Market 


smaller securities merchants to dwarf credit transactions ; 
3) The visiting group of American financiers in a series 
of conferences with Japanese financial leaders showed 
little interest in investment in stocks ; 4) The suspension 
of export validations for transistor radio sets to be ship- 
ped to the United States and Canada by the Ministry of 
International Trade & Industry caused the sharp dive of 
*¥ 140.00 to the share of popular Sony Co., followed by 
the dullness of other electric machinery stocks ; 5) The 
darkened outlook of the international political situation 
due to adverse developments like the stiff Soviet statement 
accusing the U.S. for the aerial spy case, and the political 
confusion in Japan over the U.S.-Japan security pact. 

Close on the heels of the 25.24 decline on May 10, 
another sharp slip of ¥19.41 was registered on May 13 
apparently as the correction of the excessively active ele- 
vation of the prices of the ‘ 
the start of the year. 

The third (and the sharpest) collapse came on May 17 
when the Dow Jones Average declined 36.74 (3.5%) to 
¥ 1,030.36, the steeppest since the ‘‘Stalin” fall. The 
May 17 decline, however, was still modest, considering 
that the dive directly following the death of Stalin which 
was as acute as 9.99%. 


“international issues’ since 


Meanwhile, the keynote of the 
nation’s economic operations has so far shown no signs 
The fiasco of the summit talks 
at Paris, the passage of the new Japan-U.S. security treaty 


demanding special caution. 


through the House of Representatives by the ‘‘ solo resolu- 
tion” of the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party, and the ag- 
gravated political situation combine to make the prediction 
as to the future transition of share prices extremely dif- 
ficult. According to present indications, however, the 
market will continue to be more sensitive to adverse 
factors than to stimulants. 


Selective Buying for Minor Shares :—With the stock 
market thus subject to the process of rectification with 
the fall of the prices of scarcity stocks with the “‘ inter- 
national issues” at the helm, the prices of less important 
and minor shares began to recover gradually. In preference 
to scarcity shares excessively subject to credit buying oper- 
ations, selective buying started for low-priced and minor 
shares with bright future prospects. Coming in support 
of this trend was the fair tone of business results by com- 
panies settling semi-annual terms in March. Such results 
are usually made public from late April through May. 
According to figures so far released, the income of 341 
corporations with their shares listed with the Tokyo 
Securities Exchange for the half-year term ending March 
increased 17.3% over the preceding term ended Septem- 
ber, 1959, and the profit also swelled 21.6%. Classified 
by industrial group, fatter earnings were reported by pre- 
cision machines, textiles, electric power, shipbuilding, 
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results of industrial companies as a whole were encour- 
agingly favorable. It is on the basis of the March-term 
showings of those companies that new selective buying 
operations have risen for medium-size and minor stocks. 


commerce, cement, machinery, petroleum and rolling stock, 
while the earnings were down for land transportation, 
coal and paper. It is noted that the gaps in the income 
and earnings between the gainers and the losers were 
more notably widened in the March term, but the general on the market. 


Transitions of Week-End Stock Prices 
(Old Dow-Jones Average) 


March April May 

: 19th 26th 2nd 9th 16th 23th 30th 7th 14th 
Average of 225 Pivotals.... 1,017.48 1,038.48 1,071.92 1,073.26 1,067.11 1,088.12 1,091.21 1,109.47 1,065.67 
Pisherieses ).. noid <- cos ote) heats 154.63 158.00 162.27 173.35 165.66 168.24 © 175.93 184.46~ 175.06 
Minincaee kas Ee eon 340.55 348.19 340.11 352.47 340.11 336.61 338.56 356.31 352.47 
PooGStiittc mene cma eset ten fee esr 2,403.46 2,398.12 2,373.36 2,336.55 2,312.45 2,361.55 2,372.23 2,382.51 2,312.45 
Pentilest © f. ctiaeine ict sees ase 555.76 569.98 569.36 581.06 575.74 594.96 587.96 651.53 629.71 
Paperm cul peer seeecn aces) - 697.98 714.28 704.37 700.32 695.36 699.49 687.17 746.20 715.86 
Ghemicalserucicay =a. cneeee es 494.39 500.72 535.21 575.57 586.26 603.32 613.69 639.72 626.80 
Petroleum, Coal Products... 2,420.53 2,439.23 2,704.89 2,622.50 2,625.21 2,641.08 2,699.56 2,787.29 2,909.46 
Glass, Clay, Stone Products. . 2,309.57 2,306.48 2,314.76 2,308.19 2,315.58 2,311.50 2,269.66 2,322.98 2,170.46 
Primary Metals ........ 304.81 305.53 312.48 321.22 311.30 319.15 318.72 326.28 320.35 
Machinery i024: es, tas te 930.96 969.58 1,041.89 1,080.00 1,044.84 1,095.84 1,144.37 1,127.63 1,041.33 
Electric Machines, Tools .. . 1,080.57 1,173.38 1,204.42 1,181.85 } 1,189.25 1,217.24 1,233.54 Acorn, 1,108.55 
Transportation Machinery . . 599.40 624.49 662.33 674.70 666.62 693.11 694.83 698.71 675.72 
Precision Machines ...... 903 .64 992.60 BZA esi 1,077.66 1,099.53 1,085.38 1,062.24 1,037.79 992.80 
Other Manufactures. ..... 1,928.69 1,977.59 2,004.77 1,948.37 1,975.08 1,976.55 1,936.99 1,935.67 1,752.44 
Gommercéss in wd se co eS 2,020.23 2,074.25 2,230.43 2,178.79 2,147.35 2,198.99 2,200.73 2,192.57 2,078.29 
Banking, Insurance’... .°- . . 772.75 785.56 826.20 811.02 811.02 835.01 831.83 835.75 795.11 
RealvEstate:- a) ie caw ier oer 3,290.38 3,381.45 3,491.88 3,406.13 3,358.53 3,361.70 3,320.44 3,291.86 3,339.51 
Land Transportation ..... 698 .59 691.73 683.06 674.66 662.91 657.82 653.15 654.72 657.38 
Qcean Shipping’. =. .... 5 160.92 155.24 166.19 169.46 162.53 164.59 170.26 167.85 167.00 
WiarenOUSiN 2 uteri. \saGisvses) is 1,161.68 1,168.28 1,181.48 1,191.30 1,211.03 1,392.08 1,359.15 1,369.05 1,326.23 
Electricity, (Gas) <5 . 3 5... % 223.86 224.38 215.07 218.78 220.22 220.74 VPA SPT 227.14 223.86 
Services ss A a = aes we 438 31 438.31 439.32 439.32 443.13 437.19 437.81 448.74 454.58 


Note: Stocks listed with the Tokyo Securities [-xchange. 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
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ITH the coming of Commodore Perry and the ‘black 
ships” of his East India Fleet in 1853, Japan was 
aroused from several centuries of seclusion, and was 
brought into contact with the markets of the world. Thus 
it was that Japan was enabled to develop her potential 
for production, while the motive was provided for the 
transformation of a medieval society into a modern state. 
Consequently, the arrival of Perry’s ‘‘black ships” in Uraga 
a little more than a century ago was an event of tre- 
mendous historical significance. 
In 1854, there was signed the Treaty of Kanagawa for 
friendship between the United States and Japan, while in 


1858 there was signed the Treaty of Amity and Commerce 


between the two countries. This treaty was one of the 
pacts concluded with Russia, Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United States, which provided for 
the opening to foreign trade of the ports of Kanagawa 


(now Yokohama), Nagasaki, Hakodate, Hyogo (now 
Kobe), and Niigata. In this way, Japan was placed in 
direct contact with the outside world. 


Development of America-Japan Trade 


In the early days of trading with foreign nations, which 
began in the years 1858 through 1860, the bulk of the 
transactions were with Great Britain, and business with 
the United States was relatively insignificant. Because 
accurate records are not available it is difficult to give 
exact details. But it is certain that in 1860 more than a 
half of the export and import trade was with the British. 
Only after 1880 did trade with the United States grow in 
any marked degree. 

In the early days of the Meiji Era (1868-1912) the 
principal exports to the United States were tea and raw 
silk, while the main import items were petroleum, time- 
pieces, machinery, and wheat. For example, of the 
$11,677,000-worth of exports to the United States in 1884, 
tea amounted to $4,980,000, and raw silk to $5,247,000, 
together making up some 90 percent of the total. 

Great Britain was at first the biggest buyer of Japanese 
tea, but from around 1863 the United States began to be 
the principal market, and by 1871 some 90 percent of all 
tea exports was being shipped to America. The same 
trend was true also of raw silk, and from 1883 there was 
a rapid growth of silk sales to the United States. Never- 
theless, there was not much increase in imports from that 
country, and only petroleum indicated notable volume 
which in 1884 stood at only $1,512,000-worth. 

In connection with the key foreign policy problem of 
those days, the revision of unequal treaties, the United State 
Government was consistently sympathetic and friendly, and 
was positively interested in the revision of the treaties 
with the five powers concluded in 1858-60, which gave 
foreign nations extraterritorial rights in Japan as well as 
the privilege to maintain consular courts and to levy a 
5 percent ad valorem tax on Japanese exports and imports. 
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A Century of America-Japan Trade 


In 1894, not only did the United States lead all other 
powers in recognizing Japan’s sole jurisdiction over its 
customs administration, but the new Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of that year provided for the abolition of 
extraterritorial rights and consular courts to lay the foun- 
dation for friendly relations between the two countries. 


1. Transition of U.S.-Japan Trade 


Export Import 
Weer ($1,000) ($1,000) 
igs ory) Gatiste ae 6,800 1,895 
earth os rye red 10.908 2'418 
18855: cheUb: Miebomtr 13/259 21332 
1600 ok etht, pierinesd aes 16,277 5,646 
1995  Drih SRACIGI DS. 27’ 668 4°750 
1d0tee, [sk Suxtesked. § 25°94] 30°973 


Note: Ministry of Finance yen currency data converted to dollars 
at exchange rates of the time. Same for Tables 2, 3 and 4. 


Japan’s Industrial Revolution and U.S. Trade 

In the two decades between the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-95 and the First World War of 1914-18, there occurred 
rapid development of Japan’s industrial capabilities which 
resulted in notable growth of the economy. The period, 
with the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 marking the 
midpoint, was the era of Japan’s industrial revolution. 

Prior to the Sino-Japanese War, the only industries 
operating on a modern scale were silk reeling and cotton 
spinning. But from about the turn of the century there 


were established factories for paper-making, chemical ferti- 


lizer, hides and leather processing, sugar refining, hard and 
best fibers processing, flour milling, beer brewing and 
bottling, shipbuilding, woolen fabrics weaving and knitting, 
and other manufacturing activities. Subsequent to the 
Russo-Japanese War there were built iron and steel plants 
and facilities for producing various kinds of machinery 
and equipment including rolling stock, firearms and in- 
dustrial machinery. Japan about this time also began 
participation in world shipping, with European and San 
Francisco steamship services inaugurated in 1896. 

With notable progress achieved in industrialization, there 
was a great spurt in trade between America and Japan. 
In the decade ended with 1914 exports to the United 
States increased by 4.4 times, while imports increased 
8-fold. As compared to the level of twenty years before, 
in 1884, exports in 1914 were up 8.3 times, while imports 
were up 20.2 times. While there was not much change 
in the position of the United States in Japan’s foreign 
trade, at about 30 percent of the total, the proportion taken 
up by imports from the United States began to rise from 


about 1900. 
2. Transition of U.S.-Japan Trade 


Export Import 
mene ($1,000) ($1,000) 
TOO ewtce at 3 crn ie aaa come 35, 742 21,141 
AGODA aoe cane Pee men eee 39,996 24,252 
OE Pee eet eet te he teh Someta 41,205 23,049 

OUL, deoet eceeemiere te ref 49,775 28,570 
G05 mete re ier £8 ts 46 , 450 51,528 
LOOGR eoecere torte ee fe 62,352 34,625 
190 (meet Tego foc. rage 64,948 eee 
NOOS% SE op a eee sce Lo 60,389 38,430 

O09 estas ap han ee 65,326 26,838 
TEC oo ekeked ec) Geecpea tec oe 71,190 27,098 
LOD eres ciemicrs. Skea 70,635 40,211 
LOLOM wh eee Pes ete cet eben sete 83,578 62,924 
QU uses a eyrice easy eee ete recs 91,351 60,616 

Odes es poet. fat. CI 96,973 44,786 


By commodity, while tea tended to decline in volume 
after 1894-95, raw silk continued to maintain a position 
of importance; and this was instrumental in bringing 
about the development of Japanese sericulture and silk 
filatures. Among import commodities, there was a big 
increase in purchases of law cotton as well as of petroleum 
derivatives and wheat. Also, with the steady modernization 
of Japanese industry, there was a rise in the importation 
of machinery items. 


U.S. Trade Between the Two World Wars 


Since Japan, although a belligerent, was not very much 
involved in the fighting during World War I, the worldwide 
shortages created by the conflict acted as stimuli for Japan’s 
industrial development, and it was during the war years 
that the start was seen of such modern industries as motor 
vehicle manufacture, electrical equipment and appliances 
production, and the making of various other types of 
machinery. The pattern of trade naturally underwent cer- 
tain changes, with the European market dwindling in im- 
portance, while the United States and the Far East area 
(China, Manchuria, Korea and Taiwan) became the princi- 
pal markets. By trade commodities, the predominance in 
export of raw materials and semi-finished goods tended 
to decline, and there was a notable increase in-the sale 
of finished products. Conversely, in import purchases, 
there was a steady decline of finished products, and a 
surge in volume of semi-finished goods and raw materials. 
Following upon the trade slump resulting from the post- 
war world depression, there were notable gains registered 
in trade with the United States. Whereas in 1914 exports 
to the United States amounted to $96 million (33.2 per- 
cent of all exports), and imports from that country came 
to $45 million (16.2 percent of all imports), the figures 
for 1922 were $352 million in exports (44.8 percent of 
the total), and $286 million in imports (31.5 percent of 
the total). In 1929 exports to the United States amounted 
to $422 million-worth (42.5 percent of the total), while 
imports stood at $302 million (29.5 percent of the total) . 
At this time, the principal items of export were raw silk, 
silk fabrics, tea, and chinaware and pottery, with raw silk 
invariably exceeding 60 percent of the total. With im- 
ports, raw cotton was the biggest single item, at from 
30 to 50 percent of the total, while petroleum products, 


machinery and lumber were the other outstanding com- 
modities. 


3. Transition of U.S.-Japan Trade 


Seas Export Import 
($ million) ($ million) 
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i 5 mat See ee) =e, 239 PANE 
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The Great Depression which began in 1929 brought 
about a temporary lull in Japan’s trade activities. But 
Subsequent to the departure from the gold standard, and 
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the adoption of a managed currency, there was a big 
surge of abnormal proportions in export trade. The busi- 
ness depression in the United States, which had been of 
catastrophic magnitude until the advent of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal, resulted in various — 
protectionist actions, such as the raising of tariff barriers, 
which came as a severe blow to Japanese exports to 
America. Whereas in 1929, export sales to the United 
States made up 42.5 percent of the total, there was a 
subsequent decline to only 20 percent. However, with 
imports from the United States, the transformation of 
Japan’s industrial pattern, from predominance of light 
industries to the growth of the heavy and chemical in- 
dustries, resulted in bigger purchases, in addition to raw 
cotton, of such items as scrap iron, aluminum ingot, 
copper ingot, petroleum derivatives, motor vehicles, 
machine tools, and many others. In consequence there 
was a big increase in importation and the creation of a 
unfavorable balance of trade. 

In 1931 there occurred the Manchurian Incident, while 
in 1937 hostilities broke out in China. With diplomatic 
relations becoming extremely strained, the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation between the United States and 
Japan was abrogated in 1939, and the economic sanctions 
applied against Japan were greatly strengthened. 

In 1940 Japan entered into the Tripartite Pact with 
Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy, and in 1941 war 
broke out in the Pacific to shatter all trade and other re- 
lations with-the United States. 


4, Transition of U.S.-Japan Trade 


Export Import 
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Prewar (1934-36) Pattern of U.S.-Japan Trade 

The pattern of Japan’s foreign trade in the most nor- 
mal period of the prewar era (1934-36) was generally as 
follows : 

1) From the Far East area (Manchuria, China, Korea, 
and Taiwan) came such foodstuff and industrial raw 
materials as rice, sugar, soybean, iron ore and coal, and 
raw cotton; while to these markets there were exported 
consumer goods such as textile goods as well as capital 
goods such as steel products. 

2) From the United States came such items as raw 
cotton, petroleum products, steel scrap, and other indust- 
rial materials ; while to the American market went raw 
silk, farm and marine produce, and sundry goods, with 
raw silk at about 60 percent of the total. 

3) From the Southeast Asia area came raw cotton, 
copra, crude rubber, petroleum, iron ore, hides, jute and 
other fibers, and other industrial materials; while this 
area was an important market for Japanese textile goods. 

The three areas mentioned above constituted 80 per- 


cent of Japan’s overseas markets, and trade followed a 
relatively stable and smooth course, 
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Table 5 shows the pattern of trade of the 1934-36 
period, and it will be seen that 18 percent of all exports 
went to China, 17 percent to Korea, and 16 percent to 
_the United States. These three areas, then constituted 
the most important markets for Japan’s export trade. 
With import purchases, the United States ranked first with 
25 percent of the total; Korea second, with 14 percent; 
and China likewise furnishing 14 percent. However, with 
total volume of trade, covering both imports and exports, 


the United States ranked uppermost in Japanese overseas 
business. 


5. Position of United States in Japan’s Foreign 
Trade, 1934-36 


(In $ million) 


Export Import 

MPC BINA e.g 170 18.2% a ee ae gas 235 24.6% 
Ze Korea .)<..nrte. 157 16.8 psoKorea Ak. GMb 134 14.1 
5 SLES ee ee 148 15.9 REN GH That hy Beye Geen 102 10.7 
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Deed WAT «<0 op asin) < 60 6.4 eeARED chee co Soe ees 89 8.9 
6. Indonesia .... 42 4.4 6. Australia .... 59 6.2 
ha UE ee eS 3] 3.9 Us Germany: ~ treo. <0 180 3.5 

total 928 100.0% total 951 100.0 


Source: Ministry of International Trade and Industry 


Seen from the United States side, the position of Japan 
in the trade pattern was of no small magnitude. For 
instance, in 1937, of the total export volume of $ 3,349 
million, sales to Japan came to $298 million (8.6 per- 
cent), a level ranking third after the $536 million to the 
“United Kingdom, and the $509 million to Canada, and 
higher than the $165 million to France, and the $126 
million to Germany. Of the total importation into the 
United States that year, in the amount of $ 3,084 million, 
purchases from Japan came to $204 million (6.6 percent 
of the total), next only to the $398 million from Canada, 
and more than the $ 203 million from the United Kingdom, 
the $92 million for Germany, and the $76 million from 
France. 


Pattern of Trade by Commodities 


During the period of prewar stability the biggest items 
of import and export respectively were raw cotton and 
raw silk. The details are given below. 

With exports to the United States, 88 percent of all 
the raw silk exported went to the America market, and 
earned for Japan $87.7 million each year. This single 
item therefore made up 59 percent of all sales to the 
United States. Next in ranking came chinaware and 
pottery at $3.3 million ; toys at $ 3 million ; cotton fabrics 
at $2.3 million ; silk fabrics at $1.8 million; and tea at 
$ 1.3 million. The amounts involved are small, but these 
items were the more important ones apart from raw silk. 

As for imports from the United States at that time, 
raw cotton at $110.7 million constituted 47 percent of 
all purchases, while petroleum products at $ 22.7 million 


ranked second. Purchase of steel scrap was at a level of 


6. Commodity Pattern of U.S.-Japan Trade, 1934-36 


(In $ 1,000) 

Exports Imports | ,' ‘A 
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Source: Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
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$16.1 million, followed by copper ingot, at $9.2 million ; 
lumber at $7.5 million ; machinery at $7.1 million; and 
rayon pulp at $5.3 million. 


U.S. Japan Trade After World War II 


Cease-fire came on August 15, 1945, but the damage 
sustained by Japan’s economy as a result of the conflict 
was of staggering proportions. 45 percent of Japan’s 
territory was lost, while on this reduced area there oc- 
curred a crowding in of repartriates from overseas to 
swell, in the period of some two years, the population 
by more than 6 million. The wealth destroyed in the 
area remaining to the Japanese was incalculable. In ad- 
dition to the direct damage resulting from air raids and 
naval gunfire, there was the indirect loss due to lack of 
maintenance repairs, dispersion of industrial activities, 
scrapping of equipment, and other dislocations. Conse- 
quently, the loss sustained by the economy of Japan Pro- 
per is roughly estimated to be 41.4 percent of the pre- 
viously existing wealth. If the loss overseas assets and 
territories is included, the figure would be astronomical. 

Rehabilitation and reconstruction of the economy, then, 
was undertaken with this situation as the starting point. 
Consequently, for the first few years the progress made 
in reconstruction as well as in recovery of foreign trade 
was extremely slow. But what saved the Japanese at this 
time from certain starvation, and made it possible -for 
them to tackle the tremendous job of reconstruction, was 
the aid extended by the United States Government. With 
U.S. Government aid taking the forms of the GARIOA 
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(Government Appropriation for Relief in Occupied Area) 
and EROA (Economic Rehabilitation in Occupied Area) 
funds, there was, as will be seen in Table 7, poured into 
Japan as much as $535 million-worth of food and other 
supplies in the peak year of 1949. All in all, during the 
six years of aid from the United States, from 1945 through 
1951, there was received $2,100 million in material aid. 
Consequently, in the immediate postwar years, the posi- 
tion of the United States in Japan’s overseas trade was 


overwhelmingly high. 
7. U.S. Aid to and Offshore Procurement in Japan 
; ( 


In $ million) 


Aid to Japan Offshore Procurement in Japan 


Year Amount Year Amount 
*1946 193 
1947 404 
1948 461 
1949 535 
1950 361 1950 149 
1951 180 1951 592 
1952 824 
1953 810 
1954 596 
1955 5h7 
1956 595 
1957 549 
1958 482 
1959 471 


* Including Sept.-Dec. period, 1945. 
Sources: MITI, Bank of Japan 


On June 25, 1950, North Korea began its attack on 
the Republic of Korea across the 38th Parallel, and this 
resulted in the Korean War. The supplies urgently needed 
for. the troops in Korea were procured on an emergency 
basis in Japan, and this led to the system of “ offshore” 
procurement by the United States Government of goods 
and services in Japan. The dollar payments received for 
these ‘‘ special” procurements went far to improve Japan’s 
precarious balance of international payments; and it is 
estimated that during the period 1950 through 1959 the 
amount received by Japan aggregated $5,600 million, 
with the payments of 1952 and 1953 exceeding the $ 800 
million level. The “‘ offshore” procurement of the United 
States Government was instrumental in bringing about 
the final achievement of Japan’s economic recovery, and 
also in making it possible for Japan’s industry to under- 
take the technological transformation which is now serving 
as the basis for the remarkable industrial development of 
recent years. 

While in 1947, immediately after the surrender, exports 
to the United States amounted to only $20 million, by 
1950 the level was up to $179 million, and in 1955 a 
volume of $449 million was achieved. Since 1958, with 
consumer spending booming in the United States, and 


with the quality of Japanese products becoming increasing- 
ly attractive, intensive marketing and the edge provided 


8. Postwar Trade with the United States 


(In $ million) 
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by relatively lower labor cost resulted in notably bigger 
sale of Japanese goods in the United States market. Thus, 
in 1958 exports to the United States amouted to $ 680 
million, while in 1959 there was an unexpected jump to 

$ 1,031 million. . | 

With imports from the United States after the war, — 
because there were large shipments of aid supplies, the | 
volume was high at $484 million as early as 1947. Even 
after the termination of United States aid to Japan, the 
growth of industrial production resulted in higher require-_ 
ments for raw material as well as for new equipment — 
necessitated by the technological transformation, and 
there was no decline of the level of importation. In 
1956, the $1,000 million level was topped with $1,064 
million-worth purchases in the United States, and with an 
‘* overheating” of the economy caused later by the Suez 
crisis there was in 1957 the so-called Jimmu boom which 
boosted buying from the United States to the record level 
of $1,618 million, to cause a trade deficit of $1,021 mil- 
lion. This brought about a curbing of credit available 
for import purchases ; so declines in volume were seen in 
1958 and 1959. 

According to the Foreign Exchange Statistics of the 
Bank of Japan, whereas, in 1959, the foreign exchange 
received on exports to the United States amounted to 
$1,065 million, the payments for purchases from that 
country totalled $952 million, resulting in a favorable ex- 
change balance of $112 million. This was the first time 
since the war that a favorable balance of trade with the 
United States was achieved; and this event is noted by 
business circles as a milestone in the progress of Japan’s 
economy. 


Changes in Markets and Commodity Pattern 


Because of the phenomenal growth of export sales to 
the United States the position of that country in Japan’s 
overseas trade has been notably enhanced. In 1959, ex- 
ports to the United States constituted 29.8 percent of all 
exports, while imports made up 30.9 percent of the total. 
These are far higher percentages than those prevailing in 
the prewar days of 1934-36, and they go to show how 
closer have become the trade and economic relations bet- 
ween Japan and the United States. For not only has the 
United States as seen from the Japanese side become 
more important as a business partner, but seen from the 
American side Japan is an increasingly more important 
market as well as a supplier. While in 1949 exports to 
Japan from the United States stood at $937 million 
second in rank after the $3,727 million-worth to Canada’ 
and bigger than the $884 million to the United Kingdom 
or the $749 million to West Germany, imports from 
Japan, at $1,035 million, came third after the $3,042 
million from Canada, and the $1,037 million from’ tbe 
United Kingdom, making up 6.8 percent of all United 
States imports. 

When Japan’s foreign trade of 1959 is seen on the 
basis of countries, the United States was the biggest 
customer, taking 29.8 percent of the total sales while 
second in rank was Liberia, at 6 percent. The bigeest 
supplier of commodities likewise was the United States 
furnishing 30.9 percent of all purchases, while second. 
ranking Australia made up only 8.1 percent of the total. 
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~ occurred in market conditions since the war. 


9. Position of the United States in Japan’s Foreign 
Trade, 1959 5, 


(In $ million) 


Export Import 
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One of the reasons for the predominance of the United 
States in Japan’s foreign trade is the vast change that has 
The Far East 
market has virtually disappeared. For example, in 1959, 
exports to Korea came to only 1.8 percent of the total; 
to Taiwan, only 2.5 percent; and to Communist China, 
only 0.1 percent. Imports from these areas were: Re- 
public of Korea, 0.3 percent of the total ; Taiwan, 1.9 per- 
cent ; and communist China, 0.4 percent. This is a far cry 


_ from the prewar years when Japan had a virtual mono- 


poly on trade with these areas, either by right of possession 
or by military force. Former Japanese territory has 
changed in status to that of independent nations, while 
in the case of China, a new and not altogether friendly 
communist regime is now in power. Not only have ex- 


_ports dwindled sharply, but imports from these areas have 
* declined notably. Whereas, before the war, practically all 


of Japan’s requirements in imported rice were met by 
Korea and Taiwan, these areas no longar have large 
surpluses, and supply must be sought in other countries of 
Southeast Asia. While Taiwan formerly supplied Japan 
with about 90 percent of her sugar requirements, now 
only 30 to 40 percent of Japan’s imported sugar comes 
from Taiwan, the balance being brought in from Cuba 
or Indonesia. From the Chinese mainland there were, 
before the war, big purchases of soybean, coal (both 70 
percent of all imports of these items), and iron ore (30 


percent). These have now dwindled to 10 percent or 
thereabouts for soybean, and to neglible quantities in the — 
case of coal and iron ore. 

This, needless to say, has increased enormously the 
importance of the United States and Southeast Asia as 
markets and as sources of supply, and the growth of 
trade with the United States has been particularly signi- 
ficant. In import commodities, whereas before the war — 
the only notable items were wheat and petroleum products, 
there has been a big surge in the quantities bought of in- 
dustrial raw materials such as iron ore and coal, and of 
farm produce such as rice, wheat, and soybean. On the 
export side, whereas in prewar days the main item was 
raw silk, the decline of the silk requirements has in large 
measure been offset by such machinery items as sewing ma- 
chines, cameras and transister radios, and by such goods 
as steel products, marine produce, clothing, and plywood. 
Table 10 gives a listing of the principal items of import 
and export; and it will be noted that no single item of either 
import or export is as outstanding as the raw silk and raw 
cotton of the prewar era. Whereas machinery items make 
up 12.8 percent of the total exports, and 21.2 percent of 
the imports, a vast difference exists in that the export 
items comprise such consumer items as transistor radios 
and cameras, while the import items are mainly machine 
tools and industrial equipment needed for the innovations 
undertaken by Japanese industry in recent years. 


10. Pattern of Trade with United States, 1959 


Exports Imports 
gai Onl ee ee Vs. Total Vs. Total 
Amount s Amount 

Item ($ million) sno Item ($ million) sapien 

1. Machinery .. 132 16.3 1. Machinery .. 235 66.9 
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Source: Finance Ministry 


U.S.-Japan Capital Transactions 


Prewar Investment Ties 


HE development of modern industry in Japan began 

around 1890, and made rapid progress in connection 
with such major historical events as the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-05) and the First World War (1914-18). In 
this industrialization of Japan an outstanding role was 
played by the United States, already an advanced manu- 
facturing nation among the great powers, not only as a 
supplier of trade commodities, but also in the area of 
capital transactions. It is a matter of historical record 
that United States investment in Japan took two major 
forms: 1) direct investment in industry (in such sectors 
as electrical equipment and appliances, motor vehicles, and 
petroleum) ; and 2) absorption by the United States secu- 
rities market of Japanese government and industrial bonds. 
A review of the direct form of investment will first be 
attempted. 


Direct Investments 
The precursors of United States investment in Japan 


were the American trading houses that early established 
themselves in Yokohama, Kobe and other ‘‘ open” ports 
for business, mainly in the silk and tea trade. Later, 
however, the policy of the Japanese Government in the 
Meiji Era (1868-1912) shifted to protection and develop- 
ment of Japanese commercial firms, and from about 1890 
to World War I, there was a steady take-over of the for- 
eign trade business by Japanese organizations, while in- 
vestment by United States interests in Japanese industry 
became increasingly active. 

In the early days of the Meiji Era, residence and busi- 
ness activities of foreigners were restricted to specially 
designated ‘‘ settlement” areas, while there was a strong 
tendency on the part of official as well as private circles 
to oppose participation by foreign interests in Japanese 
industry and business. Consequently, at the initial stage 
of Japan’s economic relations with the outside world, all 
foreign investment was limited to the area of trade. 

However, subsequent to the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95) 
there occurred a feverish rush to industrialize the economy, 
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and the lack of local venture capital was sharply felt. 
Moreover, in 1898, Japan had formally adopted the gold 
standard, while in 1899 the segregation of foreign re- 
sidents was terminated, with actions taken to promote 
investment in Japan by foreign interests. Consequently, 
from about the end of the 19th Century there began a 
steady flow of foreign investment in Japanese industry. 
It can be said that the bulk of the investment was by 


United States interests. 

For example, in 1899 there was established the Nippon 
Electric Company by Western Electric. In 1900, the joint- 
venture Standard Oil Company of Japan began oilwell 
development activities ; while, in 1905, there was a tie-up 
between General Electric Company and the biggest in- 
candescent lamp manufacturer in Japan to from the Tokyo 
Electric Company. General Electric, in 1910, entered 
into partnership with Shibaura Engineering Works, the 
biggest electrical equipment and appliances manufacturer 
of that time (a Mitsui interest); and it is interesting to 
note that much later Tokyo Electric and Shibaura En- 
gineering merged to form the present Tokyo Shibaura 
Electric Company (Toshiba) . 

After World War I, direct investment in Japanese in- 
dustry by American interests became even more active. 
In 1918, Libbey-Owens and Sumitomo Goshi (Sumitomo 
parent company) together formed the Nippon Sheet Glass 
Company. In 1920, Western Electric injected capital and 
technology into Sumitomo Wire and Cable Company, to 
make this company the biggest of its kind in Japan. In 
1923, there was effected a tie-up between Mitsubishi Elec- 
tric Company and Westinghouse Electric International. 
Ford Motor Company, in 1924, set up a Japanese sub- 
sidiary to operate an assembly plant in Yokohama, while 
in the following year General Motors followed suit with 
a Cheyrolet plant in Osaka. Nippon Victor Company 
was established in 1927 for production of phonographs and 
records, and in 1932, the Toyo Otis Elevator Company 
was jointly formed by Otis Elevator and Mitsui Bussan 
Co. In the same year, there was established the Japan 
National Cash Register Company, a subsidiary of National 
Cash Register. 

The above are but some examples of United States 
participation in Japanese industry through joint ventures 
and independent investment in such fields as electrical 
equipment and appliances, motor vehicles, petroleum, 
glass, and talking machines. 

The Japanese enterprises that went into partnership with 
United States interests were those controlled by such zai- 
batsu as Mitsui, Iwasaki (Mitsubishi) and Sumitomo ; and 
since in most cases the influx of capital was accompained 
by technology such investment in Japan did much to boost 
the level of Japanese engineering knowhow, and to speed 
up the process of industrialization. 


Indirect Investment 

The bulk of the United States investment in Japan prior 
to World War II was in the form of indirect financing of 
enterprise through government and public bonds, and 
through corporate debentures. In terms of historical 
periods, there was considerable sale of Japanese govern- 
ment bonds during the decade between the Russo-Japanese 
War and World War I. Then from World War I up to 
the Manchuria Incident (1931) the sale of Japanese corporate 
debentures in the United States was fairly high. 

Japanese government bonds (face value, £500) were 
marketed for the first time in the United States in 1904 in 
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_ these about 80 percent were dollar bonds. 
- Of these comprised South Manchuria Railway Company 
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order to finance the war with Russia. Several subsequent 
bond issues were floated in New York as part of the 
£800 million in overseas bond sales to cover the cost of 


the fighting, and about half of the amount was raised in 
the United States. 


After the Russo-Japanese War, the 
cities of Tokyo and Osaka issued several series of muni- 
cipal bonds for sale in foreign money markets to finance 
various public utilities and services, and Wall Street again 
figured as an important source of capital. 

The Great Earthquake and Fire of 1923 came as a 
heavy blow to the Japanese economy, already in deep 
trouble because of the post-war slump in business. The 
government, in order to obtain financing for relief and 
reconstruction, offered bonds in the London and New 
York markets. The stricken cities of Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama_ also issued municipal reconstruction bonds for sale 
in these markets (1926—1927). 

In the years after the First World War, there was, apart 
from the Kanto disaster relief and reconstruction issue, 
virtually no new government borrowing through bond 
issues in foreign money markets; and there appeared, 
instead, offerings of corporate debentures, this time in 
dollar denomination rather than pound sterling which had 
been customary before. Foreign borrowings by Japanese 
enterprises since 1912 totalled as much as ¥686 million 
(100 being worth about $50 in those days), and of 
Although part 


and Toyo Takushoku K.K. (overseas development) bonds 
for colonial enterprise expansion, 75 percent of the total 
was made up of corporate debenture issues of Tokyo 
Electric and other power companies for financing the huge 
power generation and distribution facilities constructed to 
meet the growing requirements of the post-earthquake era. 
Without such Jong-term credit from London, New York 
and other foreign sources it would have been difficult to 
achieve build-up of power facilities in so short a time. 
In other words, it was on the strength of financing fur- 
nished for the most part by the United States that Japan’s 
power industry grew fast enough to stay ahead of the big 
industrial expansion of the thirties. 

As already explained, indirect investment in Japan by 
United States interests began at about the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War, at first through the London market. 
However, after the First World War, direct connections 
were developed with Wall Street, while totalled there was a 
shift from government and public bonds to corporate deben- 
tures. Foreign borrowings at the end of 1929 totalled 
some $444 million, of which $221 million were in govern- 
ment bonds, $39 million in municipal and other public 
bonds, and $184 in corporate debentures. The bulk of 
the government bonds outstanding were those issued for 
servicing and redemption of old issues, so new borrowing 
was mainly in the form of corporate debentures. Since it 
is estimated that direct investments in Japan by United 
States interests totalled some $74 million at the end of 
1929, the direct and indirect together came to some $518 
million, of which an estimated $86 million was in the 
form of indirect investment in Japanese industry. 


Postwar Investment Ties 

In 1931, there occurred the flare-up of the Manchuria 
Incident, and with Japan steadily becoming isolated from 
international affairs, there were no government bond of- 
ferings in foreign markets after 1930, while the last prewar 
issue of corporate debenture of foreign denomination took 
place in 1931. For the ensuing fifteen years, Japan re- 
mained completely isolated from the world money markets ; 
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and it took the defeat in World War II to bring about a 
new phase of the economic relations between the United 
States and Japan. 

After Japan’s surrender, the nation was placed under 
the military occupation of the Allied Powers, with the 
United States in the key role. Consequently, the economic 
situation in the United States began to affect Japan far 
more deeply and strongly than before the war. Needless 
to say, the defeat and surrender did not immediately re- 
store private capital transactions between the two coun- 
tries. The Japanese economy had been shattered by the 
war and defeat. Social tensions were great, while the 
undercurrent of hostility between the United States and 
Soviet Union made it necessary to keep Japan under 
strong United States control until stability could be re- 
gained. Under the circumstances, in the early post-sur- 
render years, the capital transactions between the United 
States and Japan were mainly in the form of government- 
to-government aid, estimated at some $ 2,000 million, from 
the GARIOA and EROA funds until 1951, and later, 
after 1954, on the basis of the Mutual Security Act. 

Induction of foreign private capital began from about 
1950, after the post-surrender confusion had been straight- 
ened out, and reconstruction had made considerable 
headway. With strong ties established with the United 
States economy as a result of military occupation, and 
with Europe still in the process of recovery from the 
ravages of war, it was only natural that the bulk of 
foreign capital came from America. However, the invest- 
ments by United States interests in postwar Japan have 
been rather different from those of prewar times. In 1950 
there was enacted the Law Concerning Foreign Investment, 
designed to promote as well as to regulate private invest- 
ments in Japan. The forms of investment by foreign 
interests are of such categories as technological assistance, 
stock acquisition, corporate bonds and beneficiary certifi- 
cates purchase, and direct loans. To date, investment in 
the form of corporate bonds and beneficiary certificates 
purchase has been of neligible proportions, and the bulk 
has been in technological assistance, corporate stock pur- 
chase, and straight monetary loans, with technological 
assistance and straight credit looming high in importance. 
This is true also of postwar investment by United States 
interests. 

1. Transition of United States Investment in Japan 

(In $1,000) 


Corporate Stock 


Technological Corporate Acquisition for 


bes Assistance Stock ars 4 Monetary Loans 
Fiscal Contract Purchases Farticipalion Ss 

NCES alm DS Salar ua Se eters te anagemen us. Total 

U.S. Total Total U.S Total 

1949—51. . 15 21 3,824 2,29 Ore ACL) 26 (1) 26 
1951—52. . 65 92 IB EERY) 9,171 11,645 (7) 3,792 (9) 3,999 
1952—53. . 98 42 9,778 2,455 7,166 (8) 32,665 (9) 34,457 
1953—54.. 71 102 4,308 2,265 2,687 (5) 8,961 (10) 49,362 
1954—55. . 56 80 3,989 2,284 2,467 (6) 14,381 (9) 15,265 
1955—56.. 51 78 4,298 1,934 2,309 (12) 32,242 (19) 47,054 
1956—57. . 89 148 9,435 3,936 5,360 (13) 44,728 (16) 93,651 
1957—58. . 61 118 12,105 5,882 7,282 (13) 94,638 (17)123,979 
1958—59. . 67 94 10,923 3,161 3,617 (19) 65,473 (26)231,473 
1959—60. . 27 51 11,961 7,195 7,195 (3) 31,415 (4) 38,415 
Ist Half, 
1959—60 . . 600 946 83,954 40,578 52,301 (87) 328,321 (120) 637,681 


1. The bulk of Corporate Stock Purchases, other than 


Notes : f 9 
for participation in management, is by United States 


investors | oe 
2. Parenthesized figures under Monetary Loans indicate 
number of separate loans 


Source: Exchange Control Bureau, Bank of Japan 


Technological Assistance 


Contracts for technological assistance cover pUrchase or 
use for a fee for technology or knowhow in the possession 
of foreign interests. In other words, intangible assets are 
brought in for the production say of television sets or 
streptomycin by payment of royalty for use of patents or 
for engineering assistance and guidance. When such con- 
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2. Stockholdings by Foreigners in Manufacturing 


tracts run for more than a year, or when royalty payments 


: . ial (percentage of total) a ube 
must be made for a period in excess of one year, officia Claséification : Foreign bs ee 
1 Ce g> . ‘0 
validation of the arrangement must be obtained from the Rood Products a wits aeaRiae SE ie an 
government. Technological assistance contracts generally Cotton Shinsing rth oO eS 0-33 
: 5 q . t Papercand, Pulp aoe: ody 50-0 nmpellen “ed eee sil’ 
follow the trend of investment in plant and equipment, Chen ealeaat hennet> tngeks 7 aaelieg ERS 0.60 
and at the end of March 1960 the cumulative total of Retslier gare Antover bese maeaiy oa 
contracts validated stood at 1,023. The major portions of Petroleum {oaths Serene Gla 24.53 
these contracts are with United States interests. At Sep- Stone, Clay, Glass 146 
i n eel . 2 ue.e Aes asec eee is k 
tember 30, 1959, of total of 946 contracts vie ee Non-Ferrous 1 iene le svtupe Ian oi / 
or so were with United States businesses or indivi uals, Mack sa teen F eT. Boe, Saheb 48 
far more than with such countries as the United Kingdom, Transportation Equipment 7. Sasi. 9 0.33 : 
i i i ipbuilding ug sie... ay -.oetio weed)- ee” a .30™. i 
West Germany, and Switzerland. The industry most inter- Pe eka Waaueeeiee aay 2769 te 
ested in technological assistance contracts 1n telecommuni- - Note: siete Seated) peli gh Gant tei ands certiats 
cation equipment manufacturing, while manufacturing in Purcentage Of vordign-heldl Charee: 
ante = » Bi Ministry survey of 1958-59 
general is the field wherein such contracts are most Source: Finance Ministry } 
numerous. pliances, and kiln products, with not less than 1 percent 


The products of the electronics industry—television tubes, of the shares outstanding made out in the names of foreign 
teletype equipment, radar, thermionic tubes, transistors, nationals. 
& etc.—are made in Japan thanks to the induction of Foreign loans made available to Japanese industry since 
foreign technology; and in this particular area more than 90 the enactment of the Law Concerning Foreign Investment 
percent of the knowhow comes from United States sources yp to March 31, 1960 mounted to a cumulative total of 
such as RCA. In the electical equipment and appliances $727 million. These, apart from the credit extended by 
industry such items as waterwheels, turbo generators, the World Bank, were mainly from American sources. At 
boilers, gas turbines, transformers, and rectifiers have for year-end 1959, of the cumulative total of $680 million, 
the most part been manufactured under license from  ¢ 303 million came from the World Bank; $151 million 
American interests, and typical of technological assistance came from the Export-Import Bank of Washington D.C., 
in connection with power equipment are the designs made and $86 million came from American commercial banks. 
available for the manufacture of modern high-performance The main recipients of such loans are the electric power 
thermal generating equipment, particularly high-capacity, companies, followed by iron and steel operators and 
high-pressure boilers. = petroleum refineries. 

Next to the electronics industry, technological assistance Future. of U.S.-Japan. Investment Ties 
contracts are most numerous in the chemicals sector, par- § ’ F 
ticularly in connection with petrochemicals and fertilizer With preparations under way since last autumn for re- 
manufacturing which have made impressive strides as a new ®iVing a visit of a survey party of prominent investment 
industrial activity since the war. In the petroleum refining bankers from the United States, the date of the trip was 


field, United States knowhow for the production of high- ‘efinitely set for May 8 through May 18. The tour is on 
octane and aviation gasoline and high-grade lubricants has 1"Vitation of the Government and Corporate Bonds Under- 


done much to increase the efficiency of Japan’s growing writers’ Association, the Federation of Economic Organi- 
refinery capacity. In the iron and steel industry, United  24tions, and the Japan Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
States technology for cold strip rolling and continuous ‘yY- The United States party comprises some twenty 
tinplating and galvanizing equipment as well as for electric  ©XPerts from investment firms, institutional investors such 
(silicon) steel, electric furnace operation, and steel con- 8 life insurance companies, and the World Bank, who 
tainer manufacturing has been extremely valuable. Great t¢ being accorded an opportunity to take a first-hand 
success has attended the use of American Techniques in the 100K at the situation in Japan. 


production of acryl-based filament such as nylon and Visit to Japan of U.S. Investment Survey Group 
tetoron. At the U.S. Japan round-tables discussion sponsored 
Corporate Stock Acquisition and Loans to Industry. by Business International in November last year, it became 


According to a survey made by the Ministry of Finance, clear that American businessmen are keenly interested in 
purchases of Japanese corporate stock by foreigners up to !"VeStment possibilities in Japan; and to the Japanese 
March 31, 1950 totalled about $100 million-worth. By Participants at the conference, the enthusiasm expressed by 
far the greatest proportion of these acquisitions was by ‘he Americans was quite an eye-opener. Subsequently, 
United States nationals, including corporations. Very there were visits to eS by representatives of such ins 
little of the shares involved were purchased in the securi- | YeStment bankers as Kidder-Peabody, Smith-Burnay, and 
ties market, the bulk being acquisitions to enable parti-  Dillon-Read, and the recent coming of the survey group 


cipation in management of enterprises Operating in Japan. marks the high point of the swelling wave of interest in 
As often as not, such stock acquisition for participation ‘Vestment in Japan. 
in managemment was in payment for technology furnished. On the Japanese side, the Ministry of Finance, which 


More recently, however, there has been an increase in ad for some time been studying the ways and means of 
market purchases of Japanese shares: whereas in fiscal  °@Sing the tight restrictions on foreign investment activities, 
1957-58 such purchases mounted to $3 million-worth, the announced its provisional policy prior to the arrival of 
level went up to $5 million in fiscal 1958-59, while in the the American survey group. The actions for relaxation 
first half of fiscal 1959-60 foreign investor purchases stood icone! ate SIMA Eed DOW, 
at $6 million. 1) Restriction of Corporate Stock Acquisitions. To 


re ! oi date, when stock acquisition is conditional upon repatria- 
Piet wet An the form of stockholdiugs to be highly tion of dividends and principal, validation of purcHaee is 

entrated in petroleum refining, while the percentage done by the Bank of Japan as agent for the government 
= E) 


ee ian nae is high in such sectors as rubber pro- and foreign ownership cannot exceed 8 percent (5 percent 
Ss, monterrous metals, electrical equipment and ap- in the case of such restrcited enterprises as electric power) 
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of the shares outstanding. It is now planned to increase 
the limit to 15 percent (10 percet for the restricted enter- 
prises). A 

2) Restriction of Repatriation of Principal. In the 
event of liquidation of holdings in Japan, the current re- 
strictions on repatriation of the proceeds in foreign exchange 
are: no remittance for two years after acquisition, and 
remittance in installments over a five year period. The new 
plan is to reduce the remittance period to three years. 

3) Restriction of Corporate Bonds. Currently, all 
purchases of corporate debentures must be approved by 
the Foreign Investment Commission. It is planned to 
delegate the Bank of Japan to rule on small purchases of 
less than $10,000 each, and to permit some repatriation 
of principal even before maturity is reached. 

4) Standards for Approval of Impact Loans. To date, 
the criteria for approval of impact loans have been: a. 
loans supplementing fiscal investment and loans ; b. repay- 
ment in not less than five years; and c. interest not in 
excess of that charged by the World Bank. The new plan 
is to permit loan acceptance by enterprises other than 
those provided with fiscal aid, and to apply more flexi- 
bility to small loans which heretofore had not been con- 
sidered. 

With growing interest among United States businessmen 
in Japanese investment possibilities, and with the easing 
of restrictions planned by the government, it can be said 
that with just a decade elapsed since the enactment of the 
Foreign Investment Law a new phase is being opened up. 


Expectations at Cross-Purposes 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that, in connection with 
the move to promote more United States investment in 
Japan, there exists certain subtle differences between United 
States and Japanese interests in their thinking and expec- 
tations. In very general terms, Japanese businesses are 
aiming to obtain funds from the United States at cheap 
rates, through corporate bond issues and other borrowings 
in order to strengthen their own position. American 
interests, on the other hand, are attracted by the low cost 
of labor and the rapid growth rate of the economy, and 
are aiming at high profit through direct investment and 
participation in management. Because of this difference 
in approach and objectives, it is expected that the form 
of capital induction from the United States will be affected 
in no little way. 

Last spring, the Japanese Government offered for the 
first time since the war Japanese government bonds in the 
New York market, and since year-end 1959, there has been 
a surge of hope among the bigger Japanese corporations 
in connection with debenture sales in the United States. 
While the government is planning during fiscal 1960-61 to 
float in New York some $50 million-worth of Japan De- 
velopment Bank and Japan Telephone and Telegraph corpo- 
ration bonds, the iron and steel operators, the electric 
power companies, and the gas companies too are eagerly 
preparing to sell corporate debentures in the United States. 
Because loans from the World Bank are indicating a 
tendency to taper off, the big enterprises, particularly in 
the utilities category, are looking for a low-cost source of 
funds with which to finance their facilities improvement 
and expansion. . 

However, long-term credit in the United States is steadi- 
ly becoming costlier, and the interest payable by the 
issuers of debentures is rapidly approaching the level pre- 
vailing in the domestic money market. Consequently, the 
low-interest advantage is fading. The same can be said 
about World Bank credit. 
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Conversely, the average American investor, apart from 
the investment houses with a direct interest in sales, is not 
attracted in any marked way by securities yielding a fixed 
interest. If investment is encouraged by the expected 
growth of the Japanese economy, the American investor 
would much prefer profit-sharing debentures or convertible 
bonds. This fact was pointed out by the investment 
banking experts visiting Japan, and they were unanimous 
in recommending drastic easing of the restrictions now 
imposed. However, profit-sharing corporate bonds are 
rare even in the United States, while convertible bonds 
harbor problems of stock ownership and control. Conse- 
quently, it is unlikely that Japanese companies will make 
any rapid move in this direction. Another thing is that 
foreign enterprises that have had any success in debenture 
sales in the United States have been only the biggest and 
best known corporations such as Italy’s Montecatini and 
the Netherland’s Royal Dutch Airline. Under such circum- 
stances, the debenture sales evisioned by Japanese “‘ big 
business” are not likely to materialize in a short while 
without any difficulty. Rather, what is more promising 
in the immediate future are the impact loans granted by 
United States banks for machinery and equipment  pur- 
chases. Japanese shipping firms have heretofore utilized 
such loans for construction of bottoms, and there is a 
move to obtain credit for the financing of ore-carriers. 
If the negotiations now being carried out by Kobe Steel 
to obtain a loan from an American life insurance company 
culminate in success, there are certain to be others seekin 
to develop this source of financing. 

As already explained, the interest shown by American 
business circles in investment possibilities in Japan appears 
to be in the area of direct investment. The attraction of 
Japan lies in cheap labor, high economic growth rate, and 
political stability. Also, with technological proficiency at 
the present level, there is a diminution of the possiblity 
of earning royalties from second-hand technology and 
knowhow. The American industrialist, if he is to export 
new techniques to Japan, desires some assurance of con- 
tinued profit that such knowhow can be expected to yield. 

Consequently, the trend in recent years has been to 
avoid piecemeal sale of technology ; and the thinking is 
that if knowhow is to be furnished there should be some 
degree of control over management. Du Pont, for in- 
stance, which has kept out of technological tie-ups with 
Japanese business, is now going ahead with Showa Denko 
K.K. toward formation of a joint-venture operation for 
synthetic rubber manufacturing. This is one indication of 
the desire to keep a finger in the management. The tie- 
ups between Corn Products and Ajinomoto ; Toyo Can 
and an American firm for production of glucose; and 
Oronide and Japan Petrochemical for synthetic detergent 
are but a few of the joint ventures now in the planning 
stage. 

Another aspect that cannot be overlooked is the activity 
indicated by yen currency joint ventures, with no dollar 
remittances involved, and by wholly U.S.-owned enterprises 
in Japan. These are being established and operated in 
anticipation of ultimate decontrol of foreign exchange 
transactions as well as for the securing of the Japanese 
market. An example of yen currency joint ventures is 
Toyo Continental (carbon black) jointly formed by Con- 
tinental Carbon and Toyo Koatsu, while wholly-owned 
United States operations are those like Ampex Japan for 
manufacture of video tape recorders. 


Small Businesses Face Sqeeeze 
Capital induction from the United States is entering 


THE 


upon a new phase with high activity indicated by such joint 
ventures as have been mentioned above. This new era, 
of course, has its problems, The principal ones will be 
discussed briefly below. 

1) Previously, there was pointed out that excessive 
competition was rife in connection with moves to obtain 
technological assistance from abroad. This tendency has 
by no means disappeared, and there is quite a race de- 
veloping in connection with corporate debenture sales in 
foreign markets. This competition is resulting in worsen- 
ing of the terms of issue to the detriment of the corpo- 
rations seeking funds. 

2) In those areas with a large number of medium and 
small operations the creation of joint ventures or the 
advent of wholly foreign-owned establishments tends to 
create friction with the existing domestic operations. This 
has been true in the case of the glucose plant. Moreover, 
with yen currency investment there is no regulation by 
means of the Foreign Investment Law, so the problems 
can become complicated. 

3) There prevails the view in some quarters that even 
should stock-holding by American interests increase in 
relative size, there is seldom any inclination to exercise con- 
trol. Nevertheless, there is a vast difference between the 
United States and Japan in scale of business operations. 
The Ministry of International Trade & Industry states 
that on the average, Japanese enterprise is only one-tenth 
the size of the American. Consequently, when there 
occurs a drastic easing of capital transactions it will not 
be difficult for the United States interest to exercise all 
the control it deems necessary. However, whether control 
by foreign interests is good or bad is beside the point. 
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3. Stock Acquisition by U.S. Interests for | 
Participation in Management 


Japanese Company U.S. Stockholder Ratio of 


Holding 


2.9 
Gy Ue eee nee Ts). eg eas 

k Denchi K.K. . . .Could National Batteries Inc. 4.0 
ace Company (Japan) The Electric Storage Battery Com- 

[etd te Boe TER, SS eegany Sos | ot ene sane see eee 43.3 
Tako Aaa aie D . . . International General Electric Co. . 7.16 
Nippon Elactric Co., Ltd. . . . International Standard Electric Corp. 22.3 
Shin Nippon Denki K.K. . . . Sylvania Electric Products Inc.. . . 10.0 
Toyo Kokukogyo K.K. ... . Fletcher Aviation Corp. .....- 10.0 
Japan National Cash Register 5 

COA eran ie ee ace arene CarriceeOrD. ne ee cada = ee 70.0 


Toyo Carrier Company... . 


The National Cash Register Co. . . 7.50 
Tokyo Weucy Bees. cae pico iis Sperry Rand Corp. + 


Rt en ee 25.0 


Sanki Kogyo K.K........- Dorr Oliver Corp......+-.-+- 10.0 
Tokyo Koku Keiki K.K. _ , Link Aviation Inc > eee maemo 10.0 
Shinko Pfaudler K.K...... The Pfaudler Company ..-.....- 35.0 
Furukawa Aluminium K.K. . Aluminium Co. of America .... 33. 
Nippon Geon K.K........ The B.F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
panive (iT) F.. isha oti get oe 35.0 

Nippon Reichhold Kagaku 

Koes KK Saat in YF Reichhold Chemical Inc. ...... 45.0 
Toyo jnk Seo, Kee ee International Corp. .......--. 23.0 
Monsanto Kasei K.K...... Monsanto Chemical Company .. . 50.0 
Asahi, Dowskck. «4. Sia 2 The Dow Chemical International Ltd. 50.0 
Nippon Lederle K.K. ..... American Cyanamid Company . . . 50,0 
Tokyo Yuki Kagaku K.K. . .Room & Hoas Company ......- 47.5 
Mitsubishi Vonnel K.K. ...The Chemistrand Corp. .....- 33.0 
Tokai Kagaku KiKi)". ~ Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 25.0 
Naigai Amimono K.K. .. . . Julius Kayser Co., Ltd. .......- 15.0 
Katakura Hudson Kutsushita b 

KK seer S421 Hudson Hosiery emir sme. Se 32.0 
Towa Nenryo Kogyo K.K. . .Standard Vacuum Oil Company . . 55.0 
Koa‘ Sekiyit KK =. ee Caltex Oil Products Company . 50.0 
Mitsubishi Sekiyu K.K.. . . . Tidewater Oil Company ...... 50.0 
Nippon Sekiyu Seisei K.K. . . California Texas Corp. ....... 50.0 
Yokohama Rubber Company, J 

Ltd coho hee ec, Cease cae The B.F. Goodrich Company . . . . 35.0 
Chiyoda Kikai Seika K.K. . International Shoe Corp. ...... 2.6 
Ishikawajima Koering K.K. .Koering Company ......... 25.0 
Nippon Sheet Glass Company . Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 14.0 
Asahi Fiberglass K.K. .. . . Owens-Corning Fiber-Glass Corp.. . 47.5 
Nippon Koku Seibi K.K. . . . Northwest Airlines Inc. ...... 14.7 
Nippon Koku Seibi K.K. . . . Trans Ocean Airlines ........ 14.5 
Mitsui Bussan K.K....... C.A. England & Company ..... 1.29 


Notes: 1. As of September 1959 La. 
2. Selected from companies capitalized at more than ¥100 million 


3. Bulk of joint ventures listed involve technology 


Production Spiral in Fiscal 1959 


APAN’s industrial output in fiscal 1959-60 was 29.3 

percent higher than in the preceding fiscal year, indicating 
a rate of gain higher even than the 24.1 percent of fiscal 
1956-57, the year of the “‘Jimmu” boom. Should pro- 
duction continue to grow at this rapid pace, the balance 
of payments barrier will sooner or later be encountered, 
and deflationery fiscal action will again become necessary. 
Too rapid a growth of the economy harbors the seeds of 
trouble, so the basic trend of production hereafter is a 
matter of paramount interest. 


Highest Growth Rate Since Fiscal 1952-53 


By the new production index, adjusted for seasonal 
factors, the mining and manufacturing level of March 
1960, with the average monthly level of 1955 used as the 
base of 100, stood at 215.9, only 0.6 percent lower than 
the level of February. This slowdown of growth was 
viewed with considerable relief by those given to concern 
over = overheating” of business activity, particularly since 
the gains registered by production in January and February, 
as against the levels of the preceding month, were notably 
big at 4.6 and 2.9 percent respectively. 

However, the overall gain of production during fiscal 
1959-60 (ended March 31, 1960) was 29.3 percent over 
the level of fiscal 1958-59, far in excess of the original 
expectations. The adjusted index for March 1960 was 34.2 
percent higher than that of March 1959. 

According to the government’s economic forecast an- 
nounced in January 1959, the expected growth of produc- 
tion during fiscal 1959-60 was estimated at 6.1 percent. 
This figure was later corrected to 13 percent, while in 


January 1960 the predicted growth for the fiscal year was 
set at 27 percent. 

In any event, the actual increase was close on five 
times the predicted amount, the biggest gain since that of 
fiscal 1952-53 at the close of the postwar reconstruction 
period, and considerably bigger than the rise by 24.1 percent 
in fiscal 1956-57, the year of the highest business activity 
in the history of Japan up to that time. 

Because of this unexpectedly rapid growth of produc- 
tion in fiscal 1959-60, the actual economic growth rate 
(growth of gross national product) probably will be around 
15 percent as against the original prediction of 5.5 percent 
or thereabouts. 


What Does the 0.6 Percent Decline in Rate 
of March Signify ? 


It cannot be denied that the growth of production 
during fiscal 1959-60 was phenomenal. There is, however, 
quite a diversity of views in connection with the 0.6 percent 
drop of the production index in March 1960. 

Those who insist that a turning point has been reached 
advance the following arguments : 

1) In the normal course of events, the growth of pro- 
duction tends to level off from around January ; but this 
year there was a lag of a couple of months, and March 
can be considered the turning point where production has 
shifted from a sharp to a less accentuated uptrend. 

2) In March last year the production index dropped 
by as much as 2 percent ; but this was due to such obvious 
causes as the decline in production of coal due to a sirike. 
In February and March this year, there was no particularly 
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exceptional change in the situation. Yet there appeared a 
decline in output by 0.6 percent (mining production up 
7.6 percent over February, manufacturing down 1| percent). 
This is indicative of a shift in the basic trend of pro- 
duction. f 

The majority opinion, however, opposes the above 
interpretation. Most experts hold that the basic trend 
remains strong, and that there is considerable risk in 
hazarding an opinion on the basis of the early figures for 
March. Their reasons are as follows: 

1) The slight decline of production in March was in 
reaction to the big gains registered in January and Febru- 
ary, and therefore a temporary lull. 

2) This year being a leap year, there were 29 days 
in February, and the higher level of production achieved 
on the strength of this extra day, affected the month to 
month comparison of index levels, making it appear that 
the gain in March was negative. 

3) The coverage of the early figures tends to be nar- 
row. For instance, the preliminary report for February 
indicated a gain, over January, of only 0.4 percent where- 
as the confirmed figure was 1.5 percent (by the old method 
of seasonal factor adjustment). Consequently, although 
the production level of March has been initially reported 
as 0.6 percent below that of February, there is every 
likelihood that the final results will indicate a gain of 
around 1 percent. 

4) Another questionable point is the seasonal factor 
adjustment. The reason for revision of the seasonal index 
was that under the old method the rise in March of food 
products output (mainly due to outshipments of newly 
brewed sake, Japanese rice wine) tended to bring the pro- 
duction index for March considerably below actual as a 
result of overcorrection. The new seasonal index is in- 
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tended to eliminate this anomaly, but there is some doubt 
that the trouble has been fully eliminated. 

5) Another problem relating to the production index 
is the manner of applying weighting to the various segments 
of industry. The current index is based on the year 1955, 
and therefore the industrial pattern of that time underlies — 
the formula for weighting. For instance, the weighting 
applied to investment goods under the special classification 
of indices is 20 as against the total of 100. This would 
be too small considering the growth in recent years of 
investment in plant and equipment. Consequently, there 
is the possibility that the statistics tend to indicate a 
lower level of production than what is being actually 
achieved. j 

It is therefore contended that the figures showing a 
slight decline of output in March do not necessarily repre- 
sent the true situation, and that basically the tendency 
toward expansion remains unweakened. It is further 
argued that instead of making judgements on the basis of 
the results for March alone, it would be far better to 
rely upon statistical data covering a longer period, say 
January through March. 


1. Transition of Mining and Manufacturing Production 
Vs. Preceding . Vs. Preceding 


Vs. Same Month Month, After Month, After 


Month, Year A Seasonal Adjust- Seasonal Adjust- 
of Preceding Year arial (NGS ment (Old 
Method) Method) 
September, 1959. . +) 29.8% tH 2.2% 2.2% 
October . <.2ih.i9- 28.5 w 0.8 w 0.6 
November .... 31.6 2.9 w 2.2 
December..... ) 32.2 w 2.2 w 2.3 
January, 1960 # 31.8 4.6 w 3.7 
February” .f0.-0". 33.2 ) 2.9 # 1.5 
Marcha) 2 Peers w) 34.2 - 0.6 & 2.8 


Notable Increase in Production of Investment Goods 


When the production trends are reviewed by each 
quarter year, it will be seen that in the quarter ended 
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with March last the average level of production (index 
adjusted for seasonal factors) was 8.9 percent higher than 
that of the preceding quarter (ended December 1959). 
This gain is even greater than the previous record growth 
of 8.1 percent achieved during the April through June 
quarter of 1959. This, certainly, is evidence of a strong 
basic tendency toward growth. Let us look a little further 
into the details. 

As against the level of the preceding quarter, production 
in the first quarter of 1960 of non-ferrous metals was up 
12.3 percent, while for machinery the gain was 11.4 percent. 
Production of textiles was higher by 8.4 percent ; chemi- 
cals, by 6.5 percent; and iron and steel, slowing down 
somewhat, by 4.7 percent (as against the 8.8 percent gain 
registered in the preceding quarter). 

2. Rates of Gain or Decline of Production, as Against 


Level of Preceding Quarter 
(Percentages, adjusted for seasonal factors) 


Jan.- Apr. July.- Oct.- Jan.- 
Mar., June., Sept., eC., ar., 
1959 1959 959 1959 1960 
iningand Manufacturing 6.3 8.1 yi-5 5.5 8.9 
Beane) Satie am iets: : 4 6.8 6.1 1.8 (Seals 2.8 
(Manufacturing) ... 7.2 8.2 7.8 6.0 )e3) 
Iron & Steel ..-... 8.4 9.5 12) 8.8 4.7 
on-Ferrous 
Sere s aah coe triecee 10.7 979) age! 4.9 12.3 
Machinery ......- 9.8 14.8 iil 8.4 11.4 
Chemicals ...... 205 7.1 4.4 2.2 6.5 
Paper, Pulp ..... 13 Sal 6.1 4.0 4.5 
Mex ties cs ses) eka ve 7.8 4.1 5.9 3.8 8.4 
Investment Goods.... 4.9 Reo oa 9.5 ileg 
Capital Goods ..... 4.1 10.5 10.4 3.72 11.0 
Construction Materials 6.6 1.0 6.2 2.8 iler/ 
Consumption Goods .. . 5.1 8.8 8.3 2.0 aes 
Durable Items ..... 16.4 15.8 14.2 5.9 5.5 
Non-Durable Items .. 0.3 5.4 pil 0.9 5.3 
Production Goods .... 7.5 8.2 6.5 36 8.9 


Note: 4 denotes decline. 


In Table 2, which gives the special classification of 
production indices, it will be seen that the growth of in- 
vestment goods production has been notable, while pro- 
duction goods also continue to be turned out briskly. 
With consumer items, on the other hand, the climb indi- 
cated until about the July through September quarter of 
1959 has tended to weaken. 

The strides made by non-ferrous metals and machinery, 
the increases in output of investment goods, and the re- 
covery of producers’ items in the special classification all 
indicate increase in investment in plant and equipment 
during the past year or so. In other words, investment 
in equipment is stimulating the demands of related in- 
dustries, and is contributing toward the growth of produc- 
tion. 

Machinery and Iron and Steel Show Annual Gains 

When the growth of production in the various segments 
of industry during the past fiscal year is reviewed, top 
ranking goes to machinery with a gain of 49.9 percent 
over the level of fiscal 1958-59, followed by iron and steel 
at 37.4 percent; rubber, at 36.2 percent; non-ferrous 
metals, at 32.8 percent ; petroleum and coal products, at 
32.1 percent ; and paper and pulp, at 25.9 PCLCeNt eas 
will be seen in Table 3, the growth of petroleum and coal 
derivatives production was particularly notable during the 
second half of fiscal 1959-60, while machinery production 

3. Production by Industry in Fiscal 1959-60 


(Gain or decline in percentages, adjusted for seasonal factors) 


lst Half 

Vs. fiscal 1959-60 Vs, 2nd Half 

1958-59 Preceding ‘1999-60 Vs. 
ina Haleviene lst. Half 

IIng "Gea see. ae. 5 ee m 2.3 -— 1,4 w 4 

Tron & Steel. 4... 2p. ae ) 37.4 ) 25.0 a 13° 
Non-Ferrous Metals... . | | 32.8 18.2 ) 12.2 
Machineryataes. &5. s gast ee +) 49.9 27.3 +) 20.0 
Chemicals Bean. ast ce a. 18.5 16.4 # 2.6 
Petroleum & Coal Products . 4) 32.1 # 11.0 # 25.1 
RubbermProducts Avan sees ) 36.2 #) 20.1 - 14. 
Hides"S:seatheras . sae eeun tH 6.2 4) “44 a re 
Paper GPU lpi. 34... ee (h 25.9 (#) 14.2 Cc) ae 
Pextiles PS s9 Sea ear eres Canaan 21.6 H) 12:9 +) 10.3 
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continued good in the second half, with a gain of 20 per- 
cent over the level of the preceding half. However, the 
production of such items as iron and steel, and chemicals 
tended to level off in the second half, while in the case 
of hides and leather there was a drop of 4.7 percent as 
against the level of the first half. 


Production Trend of April-September Quarter Strong 

How then do things look in the future? The key point 
in connection with any prediction will be the trend of in- 
vestment in plant and equipment, which played a major 
role in the production growth of the January through 
March quarter. 

According to a survey conducted by the Economic 
Planning Agency of corporate enterprise appropriations 
for capital outlays as of February 1960, and also on the 
basis of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
survey of industrial planning for investment in equipment 
during fiscal 1960-61 (as of January 1960), it is anticipated 
that investment in plant and equipment will continue to 
increase. According to the EPA survey the outlays 
budgeted for the first half of fiscal 1960-61 are bigger by 
7.3 percent than the amount spent on capital equipment 
during the second half of fiscal 1959-60; 21 percent bigger 
according to the MITI report. 

It can be expected, therefore, that the increased in- 
vestment in equipment will result in bigger production 
of investment goods; and that so long as investment in 
equipment proceeds as planned the basic trend of pro- 
duction will remain strongly toward growth. 

Naturally, disparities appear when each segment of 
industry is examined in detail. In iron and steel, for 
instance, while both production and deliveries are on a 
steady uptrend, the growth of production is greater than 
that of sales so there is bound to be a steady increase in 
inventories ; and this is borne out by the fact that whole- 
sale prices have been softening since last autumn. With 
textiles too, while production is continuing to grow, de- 
liveries have levelled off and are now marking time; and 
inventories are mounting to cause a crumbling of prices. 

On the other hand, with non-ferrous metals, for instance, 
increase in deliveries is leading expansion of production ; 
so stocks are tight, and prices are firm. Although in the 
case of machinery there are so many sectors of dissimilar 
items than it is extremely difficult to assess the general 
trend, it can be said that while both production and sales 
are proceeding briskly there is a noticeable swelling of in- 
ventories, particularly in electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances, which is causing a mark-time of prices of quite 
a number of products. In this area, the disparities among 
sectors are becoming increasingly notable. 


4. Production, Inventories, and Wholesale Prices 


Mining & W 3 
Wonthieene Manufacturing Deliveries Product ey 
onth, yes Production 1955=100) Inventories 
) 4955=100) une 20, 
: (1955= 100) 1950=100) 
anuary, 1958. . 143.3 134.9 157.6 y 
July, 1958... 144.2 136.3 148.6 et? 
January, 1959. . 159.7 151.9 152.9 158.8 
July, 1959 .-. 183.1 169.9 148.1 157.3 
January, 1960... 211.1 190.6 167.1 165.9 
March, 1960... 215.9 ea = 166.0 
5. Transition of Production, Special Classification 
(1955=100) 
Investment Goods Consumption Goods 
i Cae ‘> % ‘Non. Production 
Capital : oF 
eos struction ele Durable Goods 
eine ee Materials oods 
st Half, 59. . 195.3 126.3 254.9 32.: 
2nd Half, 1958-59. . 205.8 135.5 339.8 138.2 43:8 
Ist Half, 1959-60. . 250.8 146.3 443.3 128.6 166.7 
2nd Half, 1959-60. . 303.2 164.2 526.6 155.7 185.5 
Fiscal 1958-59(A) . . 200.6 130.9 297.4 127.2 137.9 
Fiscal 1959-60 (B) .-. 277.0 155.3 485.0 142.2 176.1 
A/B (9%)... . 38a 118.6 163.1 111.8 127.7 
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Free Trade and Machine Tool Industry 


By Shigeo Ogata 


phe machine tool industry of Japan cannot possibly go 

against the world trend toward liberalization of trade. 
In view of the special position of the machinery industry, 
however, it is hoped that the Government will adopt 
flexible policies, while the industry will, doubtless, make 
due preparations to meet the changing situation. 


The Drawback is Production of Wide Variety 
in Small Lots 

In the four business cycles that have occurred since 
1951, it was only twice—in the boom of 1957 and in the 
more recent wave of prosperity—that the machine tool 
industry was able to absorb the benefits of the business up- 
trend. However, while under the boom conditions of 
recent months some segments of industry are failing to 
show remarkable growth, the machine tool industry has, 
despite the long postwar depression of more than a decade, 
undergone considerable constitutional improvement thanks 


_ to the technological transformation of Japanese industry in 
- recent years. 


Although production is as yet far below the peak level 
achieved in 1943, with units produced at 55 percent and 
total tonnage at only 20 percent of the wartime high, the 
steady progress made in recent years is viewed with great 
relief in as much as the machine tool industry has always 
been considered to be the Achilles’ heel of Japan’s industri- 
al structure. 

Nevertheless, when the situation is reviewed in more 
detail the fact is revealed that prosperity now enjoyed by 
the industry is in large measure due to the protection 
accorded by the foreign exchange quota system which 
virtually bars the importation of machine tools from else- 
where, much to the inconvenience of machine tool users. 

As for the internal structure of the machine tool indus- 
try, the production in small lots of a wide variety of units, 
however useful it might have been to offset the ravaging 
effects of recessive business cycles, can by no means be 
considered an efficient system; and although government 
policy for industrial development may be responsible in part 
for this lack of progress, there is considerable justification 
for the criticism that the industry has tended to be 
pampered by protection against the inroads of foreign 
products. 

More recently, with the world trend definitely toward 
liberalization of trade and foreign exchange, the situation 
has become such that the industry can no longer continue 
thinking in terms of protectionism and maintenance of 
the status quo. At the same time, it is obvious that as 
it now stands, the industry cannot possibly withstand a 
rapid shift toward decontrol ; and in consequence, in the 
recommendations of the Policies Research Association in 
connection with liberalization of trade, the decontrol of 
importation of machine tools is placed under item (4) in 
the third and final stage of liberalization. 

It will be seen that, to undertake liberalization, the 
machine tool industry itself will have to proceed rapidly 
in the establishment of a self-regulating structure, while 
simultaneously there will be the need for various govern- 
ment measures to aid this reorganization, 


Since the arguments in favor of decontrol began to be 
heard, and particularly since deliveries to customers 
began to be delayed, there were strong requests made by 
certain quarters in favor of importation of machine tools 
from foreign manufacturers. Needless to say, the matter 
hinges directly upon the adoption of a better approach 
to the growth of the Japanese economy while conforming 
to the new tides of the world economy, which may or 
may not be in line with the theoretical recommendations 
for the liberalization of world trade. 

For the benefit of those who tend toward impatience 
with anything running counter to decontrol, there will be 
reviewed below the general nature of the machinery 
industry of Japan including the machine tool industry. 


High Rate of Employment and Capital Turnover 

The manufacture of machinerries and appliances, in the 
area of heavy and chemical industries calling for high con- 
centration of capital, tends toward production of com- 
modities requiring a large amount of labor. The indus- 
try’s physical employment coefficient, according to the 
Industrial White Paper of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, stands at 1.383 (see Table 1), that is 
to say there are 1.383 workers on the average for every ¥ 
million-worth of product, This is the highest rate among 
the heavy and chemical industries, and is higher than that 
of many a light industry. The higher the physical em- 
ployment coefficient, the higher the capacity for absorbing 
manpower. 

This fact is borne out by the figures shown in Table 
2 which indicate that during the seven years ending 1958 
all manufacturing operations with more than 30 work- 
ers increased in total their workforce by 1,316,493 persons. 
38 per cent of this increase, 503,509 workers, was due 
to higher employment by the machinery and appliance 
manufacturers. 

1. Physical Employment Coefficients of Key Indusries 

(worker/¥ million-worth of product) 


Machinery and Appliances ............-. 1.383 


Transportation Equipment. ......-...... 0.894 
(rolling stock and shipbuilding) 


fron and Steel (4)... eae ek. ieee ee 0.162 

BasicitGhemical saws -al) cuca cn ee eon on 0.644 

Chemical Product’: was, 3 tran) sao ol cies acne 0.339 

Stone Clays"Glass 2 (eet A Se ed Cas 1.730 

Cotton Spinning see Ered? (oP dhrhscinn i cures 0.419 

Thextile..GOOdS ocr cucs cussion sasuke: eh colenso ues eich tl Gus 0.652 
Source: MITI ‘Industrial White Paper” 


2. Increases in Manufacturing Employment 
(operations with more than 30 workers) 


1951(A) 1958(B) (B)—(A) %Increase 

Iron and Steel . . . 208,397 276,590 68,193 Seg 
Metal Products . . 83,209 182,730 99,521 7.6 
Machinery .... . 656,825 1,160,334 503,509 38.2 
Chemicals*= 9) :"* 292,580 338,633 46 ,053 3.5 
Processed Foods. . 146,526 303,298 156,772 11.9 
TextileS) wo secwth our 667,031 705 ,623 38,592 3.0 

ALGUAIS. aie ees ce 2,790,202 4,106,695 1,316,493 100.0 

Source: MITI Industrial Statistics 


With the machinery and appliance segment of manu- 
facturing providing jobs for more than a third of the 
new workers taken into manufacturing operations, it 
will be realized how important this area must be in con- 
sideration of the fact that the general trend of the heavy 


and chemical industries is toward decline of job opportu- 
nities, while there is a definite tendency toward a surt- 
plus Of manpower in Japan. ; 

Next let us look into the capital turnover in terms of 
the tangible fixed assets productivity coefficient (see Table 
3). The figures are 1.7 for machinery and appliance in 
general, 1.7 for electrical equipment and appliance and 
1.6 for transportation equipment. These are the highest 
among all manufacturing operations. The tangible fixed 
assets productivity coefficient is obtained by dividing the 
per-capita value added by the value of tangible fixed assets 
per capita. The value added per capita in the machinery 
and appliance industry is by no means on the high side ; 
much higher performance is indicated by chemicals and 
iron and steel. On the other hand, as the value of fixed 
assets per capita tends to be low, the productivity of 
capital is remarkably high. 

With both the physical employment coefficient and the 
fixed assets productivity coefficient at a high level, the ma- 
chinery and appliance industry is particularly suited by nature 
to operate in countries such as Japan which are short in 
natural resources but fairly well supplied with manpower. 
Consequently, the growth of the machinery and appliance 
industry is of special significance in the development of 
Japan’s industrial structure. 


3. Tangible Fixed Assets Productivity Coefficients 


(1954-57 averages, operations capitalized at more 
than ¥10 million) 


Value Added(A) Fixed Assets(B) Productivity 


per Capita per Capita Coefficient 

(721,000) (1,000) (A/B) 
Manufacturing ...... 676 636 ie 
Textiles (Excl. 

Cotton Spinning) .... 403 448 0.9 
Cotton Spinning ..... 455 589 0.8 
Paper and allied products 898 1,242 0.7 
Chemicals (Excl. 

Chemical Fertilizer) .. 861 710 1.2 
Chemical Fertilizer. . . . 673 955 0.7 
Stone, Clay, Glass ... .1,014 958 1.1 
isons Steel !* 5 .scacke. kc 742 1,065 0.7 
Machinery and Appliances 604 367 1.7 
Electrical Equipment. . . 683 407 ies 
Transportation Equipment 

{Excl ships). 29she 652 403 1.6 
SHIDS Seed arte oy es,cuhe 352 406 0.9 


Source: Corporate Enterprise Statistical Annual 


System of Concentrated Production Necessary 


When the general structure of the machinery and ap- 
pliance industry of Japan is compared with that of other 
countries, the results are as shown in Table 4. Whereas 
Japan’s electrical equipment and appliance industry and 
precision equipment manufacturing show development com- 
parable to that of the United States and West Germany, 
there is remarkable backwardness in the area of general 
machinery and appliance. 

This area, needless to say, is the source of equipment 
for industrial plants, while machine tools are the means 
for production of machinery and equipment. Consequently, 
machine tool production constitutes the skeletal structure 
of the entire machinery and appliance industry, particular- 
ly in regard to its self-support. 

Backwardness in general machinery and appliances is 
due, for one thing, to the fact that much of Japan’s industry 
has developed on the basis of technology imported from 
the rest of the world, with transplantation of production 
facilities occurring with high frequency. In the past it 
often happened that when establishing factories the ma- 
chines used were imported ready for immediate use. While 
this tended to save time and effort, the tendency still 
remains to depend on importation of production equip- 
ment, particularly when items involved are general ma- 
chinery and equipment including machine tools and_ in- 
dustrial equipment, According to Ministry of Finance 
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and Ministry of International Trade and Industry statistics, 
dependence on imports of machine tools during 1958 and 
1959 was of the following order: 

Classification of Machine Tools 


illi Bori Drilling Gear-Cutting Grinding 
Year Lathes Mocinee Machines Machina Machines seen 
1958 249 A1% 62% 4% 52% 53% 
foes NOs ale Me es 49 33 
Consequently, should decontrol of importation be 
undertaken with any speed there is the likelihood that 


this tendency toward high dependence on foreign machine — 


tools will be further accentuated. This would mean that the 
Japanese machine tool manufacturers, already handicapped 
by the narrowness of the domestic market, will run into 
fierce competition from imported machine tools. This 
would cause a weakening of the base upon which techno- 
logical advances for better self-sufficiency are currently 
being planned. 

In contrast to the machinery and appliances in the 
capital equipment category, such machinery and appliances 
as transistor radios and cameras, which are consumer 
items, appear to be entirely capable of competing in the 
world market even should decontrol be effected. 

If, without due preparation, steps were taken to de- 
control importation of general machinery and equipment, 
not only would there occur a general relative shrinkage of 
the basic machinery operations, but the move would be 
toward giving emphasis to the light industrial operations 
aspect of Japan’s machinery and appliance industry. Such 
steps, it is feared, might also make the machinery industry 
of Japan less viable in a sense that the heavy machinery 
industry becomes subordinate to the light machinery 
industry. The ‘‘ Economic White Paper” of the Economic 
Planning Agency touches upon this problem in the follow- 
ing manner : 

“Tt is in the natural order of things that the metal 
industry and the machinery and appliance industry, which 
constitutes its main market, should in both the techno- 
logical and marketing aspects develop harmoniously together 
since they are interdependent. Today, with Japan’s metal 
production at a proportionately high level, even by inter- 
national standards (Japan, 19 percent ; United States, 15 per- 
cent), it will perhaps be wise to plan on advancement of 
the industrial structure with the machinery and appliance 
industry as the main axis.” 

Consequently, the most important thing at this juncture 
will be to undertake positive achievement of rationalization 
as well as improvement of technology for the early establish- 
ment of a self-sufficient structure, particularly in the areas 
of machine tools and industrial machinery which con- 
stitute the basic capital equipment for self-support of 
Japanese industry. As for the approach, it will be neces- 
sary as suggested below for the industry to come to some 
agreement in the area of production and to undertake con- 
centrated manufacture of specific items by more specialized 
operators. Industrial regroupings on the basis of financial 


4. Structures of the Japanese, U.S., and West German 
Machinery and Appliances Industry 
(value added percentages of total) 
Japan United States West Germany 


General Machinery & Appliances. . 6.4 

Electrical Machinery & Appliances. 5.2 He ab 

Transportation Equipment .... . ert 127 5.6 

Precision Machinery. ........ 12 11.7 17 

All Manufacturing 1.) )  ] * 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Notes: General Machinery and Appliances includes machine tools. 


metal working machinery, mining and civil i i 
transportation equipment, and other industrial inacheryel 
Japan—MITTI statistics a) 
U.S.—Annual Survey of Manufactures 

West Germany—Statistisches Jahrbuch 

year. °1955 for each country 


Sources: 
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‘ affiliations is also suggested, while the government will be 


obliged to undertake a series of coordinated industrial 


promotion and regulation measures on the basis of a 


market for machine tools. 


cohesive policy. 


Decontrol Counter-Measures by the Industry 


It is a widely recognized fact that the machine tool 
industry was forced in the postwar era to undertake small 
lot, variety production due to extreme narrowing of the 
The adverse effects on pro- 
fitability of this diversification of products and limited 


' quantity were also noted. Consequently, the industry has 
_ from time to time attempted voluntary specialization, but 


because of the fear on the part of the individual manu- 


_ facturers of lack of flexibility during times of recession, 


nothing concrete has been achieved to date. 

Nevertheless, there have been localized changes of 
bigger than expected proportions as a result of the ex- 
panded demands since the wave of prosperity of 1957, 
_and “‘rationalization” has progressed at a fair rate. Par- 

‘ticularly, since autumn 1959 when talk of decontrol burst 
upon the industry there has been witnessed a notable 
degree of specialization and large lot production. In re- 
cent months, in two or three companies there has been 
undertaken quantity production which can be considered 
as heralding action to meet the challenge of decontrol. 

Today, the industry is aware that liberalization is rapidly 
‘approaching, and the only difference is in the attitude 
with which the situation is faced. It is clearly recognized 
that no longer can business be done on a hand-to-mouth 
basis in small lots of extreme diversification. 

Serious study is being undertaken of production results, 
importation figures, and future market requirements; and 
there is every likelihood that, on the basis of these findings, 
there will come about voluntary specialization and concen- 
trated production, which for years has remained pending. 
The enlargement of liberalization hereafter in Japan will 
promote these, regardless of the effect on each individual 
operation. 

However, since the fear of business declines had caused 
adherence to the small lot, diversified production system, 
it is probable that through mutual stockholdings and other 
means there will be undertaken a regrouping of enter- 
prises to provide a sounder and more resilient financial 
base. 

It can be foreseen that the radical change of structure 
will result not only in rapid advancement through absorp- 
tion of foreign technology, but there will be developed 


- advanced technology of purely native origin; and when 


this occurs, as in western Europe today, the machine tool 
maker will actually exert leadership of the user, keeping 
the customer always supplied with the latest and most 
efficient equipment. 

The industry, naturally, looks forward to the govern- 
ment’s taking positive and effective steps to promote in- 
dustrial development, pari passu with efforts to establish a 
sounder base on the part of the industry. It can be said in 
all honesty that since the end of World War II hostilities, 
the government has done practically nothing, apart from 
trade control,to foster the machine tool industry. 

True, there is the Machinery Industry Promotion Emer- 
gency Measures Law of 1956. But in implementing 
the measures stipulated by this Law, there has been spent 
only little more than 9,500 million, of which only 
2,400 million was the amount directed toward the 
machine tool industry. 
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In the United States, where 38 percent of the machine 
tools in use in industry were of less than 10 years of age 
as of fiscal 1958-59, the McGraw Hill plan for rejuvena- 
tion called for the spending of $3,200 million in 1959. In 
the case of Japan, 72 percent of the equipment in use com- 
prises facilities more than 10 years old (operations with 
more than 30 workers), and with very little done by way 
of replacement or modernization, the situation is extremely 
discouraging. Since the Machinery Industry Promotion 
Law is due for termination in June 1961, it will be neces- 
sary to extend the enforcement period as well as to in- 
crease the appropriations made available for its imple- 
mentation. 


Accelerated Depreciation and Material Cost 
Reduction Needed 


The industry seeks prompt action on the part of the 
government in extending the period during which acceler- 
ated depreciation is permitted for tax purposes under the 
Taxation Special Measures Law. As more permanent 
action, there is the need for revising the service life of 
machinery and equipment upon which the computations 
are based for depreciation for tax purposes. The useful 
life of equipment should be reduced to at least the dura- 
tions now generally accepted in West Germany and other 
more advanced countries. For, the ability to retain 
in reserve ample funds for repairing and replacing capital 
equipment will have no small bearing upon modernization 
of Japan’s manufacturing facilities, and upon our ability 
to improve productivity with betterment of quality. 

Recommendations along this line were made in May 
1959 by this writer in the Oriental Economist so the 
matter will not be reiterated. 

There are, in addition, many suggestions and recom- 
mendations directed toward the government. Here, they 
will be presented in summary together with brief explan- 
ations. 


1) Establishment of a Special Fund for Low-Interest 
Loans to Small Businesses for Replacement of 
Machine Tool Facilities j 


Although Japan’s economic structure is undergoing 
modernization at an astonishing speed, it is to be noted 
that the small enterprises are being left behind in this 
forward advance. In order to keep up with the tech- 
nological advances achieved by their parent plants, and in 
order to promote further systematizaton of the subcon- 
tractor-manufacturing organization for higher efficiency in 
production, it will be essential to furnish small opera- 
tions with high-performance machinery and equipment. 
In so far as most of the small industrial operations are 
limited in fund resources, it will be necessary to provide 
government aid in the form of low-interest loans. 
With proper financing arranged for the small businesses, 
there will occur a transformation of the system to a form 
more like the American and European arrangements 
in which the small manufacturer, while participating in a 
close-knit organization as a specialist in production of 
parts and cOmponents, is, nevertheless, enabled to develop 
as an independent business. There is much to be learned 
from the program undertaken by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration of the United States Government, which was 
established in July 1958. 


2) Special Price Reduction for Materials (such as 


steel, iron, castings, components, electrical equip- 
ment, bearings, &c.) Going into Machine Tools 
for Export 


While there has been notable development achieved in 
the heavy and chemical industries the share of the world 
market held by Japan’s machinery and appliance industry 
remains at as low as 3 percent, less than one-sixth of the 
shares of the United Kingdom or West Germany. With 
the structure of Japanese industry growing increasingly 
more sophisticated effort should be made to further this 
trend as well as to increase export earnings through more 
positive promotion of the machinery and appliance in- 
dustry, particularly in regard to quality. (See footnote) 

However, it is to be noted that in pricing, Japan’s 
machinery and appliance industry has been far outstripped 
by various other countries. In order to achieve further 
development of the industry, which is still backward in 
many aspects, it is of utmost necessity at this stage of deve- 
opment to establish a special system for price reduction 
of the materials used by the industry, with a view to ensur 
ing exports of Japanese machineries on a free competitive 
basis. 


In considering export of machinery, the problem of 
backwardness in technology cannot be ignored. Perhaps 
such moral support as that provided by joint research 
and development projects undertaken by the bigger manu- 
facturers will be necessary. In the United Kingdom and 
in West Germany such methods of promoting technological 
progress are being adopted. 


3) Review of the Customs Tariff System in Connection 
with Re-Examination of the Ad Valorem Method 


It has been pointed out that in order to cope with the 
situation after liberalization of trade, in which competition 
by foreign products is expected to become extremely in- 
tense, it will be necessary to proceed with due speed to 
““normalize” the conditions existing at home through 
constitutional improvement, accumulation of capital, pro- 
viding of credit, and various other measures among which 
the custom tariff system looms large. It will be necessary 
therefore to undertake a thorough review of the tariff rates 
and system to bring about revisions that will be in line 
with the changes taking place in Japan’s industrial structure 
and in the market as a result of the trend toward liberali- 
zation. For one thing, the current, ad valorem system 
uses an extremely loose classification of items, while, 
generally speaking, the rates tend to be lower than in 
other countries. Moreover, there appears to be consider- 
able disparity among items, and this and other defects 
must be corrected. 


4) Machinery and Appliances Industry Promotion Public 
Corporation 


A plan for establishment of a public corporation for 
promotion of the machinery industry has been under study 
for some time by both government and private circles. 
However, because of budget difficulties, the project has 


NOTE : The position of the machine tool industry in the 
machinery and appliance industry tends to be low, even in 
the more advanced countries of the world. In the case of 
Japan, only 1 percent of machinery sales pertains to machine 
tools, while even in the cases of the United States and West 
Germany, the proportions are 2 percent and 5 percent re- 
spectively, Consequently, in planning for the future develop- 
ment of the machine tool industry of Japan it is essential 
to stress the qualitative rather than the quantitative aspects. 

If efforts to achieve technological excellence were to be 
neglected, the industry would most certainly find itself in 
such a position that it could not justify its existence in the 
face of rapid advances in this era of innovation. 
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failed to materialize. It is now urged that positive action 
be taken to establish such a public organization which, it 
is proposed, will undertake the following activities: 1. 
Leasing of machinery and equipment for modernization 
of facilities ; 2. scrapping or relocation of obsoleted equip- 
ment ; 3. promotion of domestic production of machinery 
(including subsidies for research and development as 
described under 5) below). 


é 
: 
{ 


As a result of such actions it is expected throuh : 


modernization of the facilities of the basic operations, 


and of the manufacture of interchangeable parts and com-— 


ponents for export machinery, to vastly improve the pre- 
cision and performance of the finished product as well as 
to reduce cost of production. It is also expected that the 
scrapping of obsolescent equipment, difficult to carry out 
through purely administrative means, will be effectively 
undertaken. 


5) Increase of Government Subsidies for Research and 
Development 


Although there currently exists a system of government 
subsidization for research and development in connection 
with machine tools, the amount made available is inordi- 
nately small. In order to permit Japan to go ahead with 
industrial innovation at the same rate as other countries 
it will be necessary to grant subsidies in large amounts 
for the development of Japan-made machine tools of high 
precision and performance such as gear-cutting machines, 
precision grinding machines, jig borers, and heavey-duty 
machine tools of all types. Subsidies should be forthcoming 
when the research and development undertaken by private 
enterprise is in excess of capacity pay. Also, measures 
should be instituted to permit write off of research and 
development expenses, and to encourage the setting aside 
of special reserve funds for technological progress. The 
‘““Economic White Paper” of 1959 gives the following 
statement in this connection: 

“Tt is certain that the progress of technological innova- 
tion to date has resulted in a considerable degree of ad- 
vancement of the industrial structure. But it must be 
noted that there exist such areas as that of machine tools 
and industrial machinery which have failed to keep up 
with the others... If matters are left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the enterprises concerned there is the danger 
that imbalances may develop in the investment pattern; 
and where such risk exists it may be necessary to give 
administrative support.” 

With the tide of liberalization flowing at increasing 
speed, it is only a matter of time until Japan’s machine 
tool industry will find itself awash. Among the recom- 
mendations made by the Policies Research Association is 
the following: Timing of decontrol of importation of ma- 
chine tools to be the end of fiscal 1963-64. The industry, 
on the other hand, generally feels that decontrol should 
be deferred until about fiscal 1965-66. 

However, since the start of 1960, the pace at which the 
moves toward liberalization have been pushed has been 
accelerated. Under the circumstances the machine tool 
industry seeks special consideration on the part of the 
government to proceed cautiously with adequate flexi- 
bility of action, watching in the meantime the moves 
instituted by foreign competitors. If the actions taken by 
the government turn out to be effective and satisfactory, 
the machine tool industry will with courage and confidence 
face the severe trials that will most certainly accompany the 
liberalization of trade. (The writer is managing director of 
Ikegai Iron Works) 
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Tariff Revision v. Free Trade 


The customs duty has long been a 
“foregotten existence” since the introduc- 


> tion of wartime economic control, but it 


now is in the limelight of public attention 
as a clamor is getting louder and louder 
for protective tariffs along with the steady 
liberalization of import trade. Thus, the 
Tariff Council has started a serious study 
of the draft tariff revision program pre- 
pared by the Finance Ministry. 

The functions of duties as import re- 
gulators (protection of domestic industry, 
organization of cartels, etc.) have little 
been recognized, though kept as a fiscal 
system, in the past decade. All this is 
ascribed to the strict control of foreign 
exchange and trade. Import duties have 
lost much of their regulatory functions 
simply because imports have been put 
under rigid control through the collabora- 
tion of foreign funds. But the trade 
liberalization means that the foreign fund 
allocation system is beginning to collapse 
like a box of cards. It is little wonder 
that makers and traders now are again 
expecting a good deal of customs duties 
as the means of controlling imports. 

In this light, the Government appears 
determined to put into practice an all- 
round revision of the present tariff system. 
It has submitted a draft program for tariff 
reform “incidental to the changes in the 
composition of industry and to the pro- 
gress toward liberalization of foreign ex- 
change and trade.” The draft program 
on April 19, 1960, submitted for delibera- 
tion to the Tariff Council includes almost 
all the issues relating to the tariff system 
in connection with the trade liberalization: 
i.e. 1) the classification of tariffs, 2) fixed 
and coventional rates, 3) the percentage 
of tariffs in the total imports, 4) standards 
for taxation, 5) the principle of fixing 
tariff rates, 6) provisional tariff reduction 
and exemption, and 7) special duties. 


Modernization of Tariffs 


In carrying out the projected reform 
now under study, the Finance Ministry 
is apparently placing particular emphasis 
upon the modernization of the tariff clas- 
sification. The Table of Import Tariffs 
attached to the Tariff Law lists 940 items, 
which however should have been revised 
and reclassified much earlier in the opinion 
of Finance Ministry experts. 

Since it was first initiated in 1910, Japan’s 
tariff classification has been modified 
several times (the latest revision imple- 
mented in 1951), but main features of the 
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Original system still remain untouched. 
First of all, the method of classification 


is too obsolete and rough to fit in with - 


the changes in the structure of industry 
and trade. The Table of Import Tariffs 


includes a large number of items which - 


have completely disappeared from the 
international market: e.g. locks & keys, 
Tabi, and stockings. 

Of the total items (940), those whose 
imports were almost nill in 1947 comprise 
as many as 135. On the other hand, many 
of the new products which have gained 
in importance on the import list due to 
the recent development of chemical indu- 
stry (plastics, synthetic textiles, man-made 
rubber, petrochemicals, etc.) are not clear- 
ly itemized in the Table of Tariffs, but 
they are contained in very roughly-classifi- 
ed groups, or in “other chemicals”. 

Based upon such a tariff classification, 
it is hardly possible for authorities con- 
cerned to impose proper and fair duties 
and, still worse, they often find themselves 
at a loss to find out how to collect duties 
whenever new products are bought from 
abroad. Thus, nothing appears to be more 
essential and urgent than to introduce an 
up-to-date and minute itemization, com- 
patible with the recent strides in industry, 
into the existing tariff classification. 

And the desired reform of the tariff 
classification had better be implemented 
in such a manner that international com- 
parison may be made more easily than 
ever. In fact, Finance Ministry authorities 
has prepared a draft tariff classification, 
modelling after the Brussels Tariff Num- 
bers (B.T.N.), and submitted it as reference 
to the Tariff Council. At its first session, 
the Tariff Council voiced no objection to 
the B.T.N.-based revision, and it is ex- 
pected to deliberate the draft classification 
and to adopt its own for recommendation 
to the Government. Incidentally, the 
B.T.N., codified in 1955 on a _ unitary 
scientific classification by a 23-nation inter- 
national organization, has already been 
adopted by 20 countries as a model for 
their own systems. 


Ad Valorem or Specific Duty ? 


Before World War II, specific duties 
were imposed upon the majority of duti- 
able goods: namely, 969 out of the 1,496 
dutiable items in 1926, and 1,012 out of 
1,546 in 1941. On the occasion of the 1951 
revision, all of them were changed into 
ad valorem duties because many of them 
turned out tantamount nearly to no im- 
position due to the degradation of cur- 
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rency, and because commodity prices 
were wildly fluctuating. 

But the ad valorem system has its own 
shortcomings. As for some commodities, 
prices cannot be appraised with ease, or 
false documents can easily be prepared, 
or official procedure often becomes com- 
plicated. In the case of specific duties, 
however, tax amounts can be determined 
without any complexity, and procedure 
may be far simpler, though they also have 
some defects of their own: namely, 1) 
they are incompatible with the price fluc- 
tuations, and 2) the tax burden gets lighter 
upon better quality and higher price goods 
of the same category. 

After all, the Finance: Ministry officials 
opine that specific duties had better be 
imposed on more items than ever because 
prices haye got markedly stabilized (speci- 
fic duties already put on film, sugar, etc.), 
the qualities of which fluctuate moderate- 
ly, or the prices of which cannot be ap- 
praised easily. 

As both of these duties have the merits 
and demerits of their own as mentioned 
above, some sort of adjustment must be 
introduced in practice: for instance, 1) the 
specific and ad valorem duties shall be 
imposed jointly, 2) the ad valorem duty 
shall be imposed as a rule, but as an ex- 
ception the specific duty shall be levied 
in some specified cases, and 3) either 
the specific or ad valorem duty shall be 
imposed so that the higher of the two 
may actually be collected. 

These issues will be discussed elaborate- 
ly at the Tariff Council meetings. 

The switchover from ad valorem to 
specific duties may appear to have little 
relations with the tariff rates, but this is 
not necessarily the case. As for such 
items as oil and salt, freight accounts for 
a large portion of taxable amounts, so 
the imposition of specific duties must 
needs be initiated at the time when the 
freight market is normally stabilized. 
Otherwise, proper taxation may be an im- 
possible proposition. 


Industry Concerned About Rates 


Industrial circles are watching with great 
concern how the tariff rates will be revised 
or what role the revised tariff system 
will play for protection of domestic busi- 
ness. They really hope, if not explicit- 
ly, that their enterprises will be protect- 
ed somehow or other by higher duties 
now the abolition of the foreign fund 
allocation system is something inevit- 
able. They consider it a matter of course 


for Japan to raise her duties in line with 
the relaxation of foreign exchange control, 
for her duties generally stand on a relative- 
ly low level in international comparison. 

In point of fact, the present level of 
tariff rates is lower than the prewar 
standard as shown in Table 1: ie. 6% or 


so during 1934-36 (dutiable goods com- 


prising nearly 20% of the total incomings) 
but 3-5% from 1957 to 1959 (only 12 to 
17%). The rates (converted into ad valorem 
rates) have gone off visibly for most indi- 
vidual items (see Table 2). 


1. Average Tariff Rate by Year 
Customs Revenues Customs Revenues 
ae eee 5 ae See 
Dutiable Goods 


Total Imports 


(%) Imports (%) 
DOO TE WEI wet 6.6 17.4 
OOS arr ses tious 7.0 alvisr 
O29 NK: ees esate 7.6 Vie2 
(CEOS 6 a oenee 7.3 19.3 
LOST iae eee, 9.0 24.0 
SE Raee 3° SNe eo DpaaT| 
IER ao. 5) Cdqeas 6.0 21.0 
OBA Mati coe. 6.0 21.1 
I eater Since isyts 6.1 20.0 
1936 y-acd one 5.8 20.1 
LOSO SES Eee S 0.3 Set 
Rs a eee 1.0 9.5 
Oa Seigromalrae BN 18.7 
LOSS Meme cas ag ajo 18.5 
OS eee m ss: 2.9 16.4 
LOSS eRe So) cs 2.6 13.4 
MCE eS Roa 2.8 12.4 
HOST iee ne PORE. 3.5 2E5 
O58 mete 2) las 4.2 12.9 
IINBE) ey & apetaeielas 5.3 16.9 


Source: Finance Ministry 


Moreover, special mention must be made 
of the fact that Japan was under Allied 
occupation when she carried out the latest 
tariff revision in 1951, and there can be 
no doubt that at that time U-S. interest 
had a good deal to do with the final fixing 
of tariff rates. Itis also to be noted that 
then the Japanese Government had to fix 
her rates as low as possible and to curry 
favor with the GATT member countries 
because she was anxious to join this inter- 
national tariff organization. 

Another important factor responsible 
for the low level of postwar rates was 
that Japan was forced to put more items 
than ever on the free or exemption list main 
-ly for stabilization of food supplies and 
for expansion of industrial equipment (173 
out of 1,669 items put on the free list in 
1926, 186 out of 1,731 in 1941, and 166 
out of 940 in March, 1960). 


Percentage of Customs Revenues 


In Japan, customs revenues in 1957 ac- 
counted for not more than 3.5% of the 
total imports compared with 5.6% in the 
United States, 9.2% in Canada, 6.4% in 
Germany and 4.6% in France. This ex- 
ceptionally low percentage comes from 
the fact that many industrial materials 
and equipment are free or exempt from 
duties because Japan is extremely depen- 
dent upon supplies from abroad. 

Referring to this fact, Finance Ministry 
authorities emphasize that the percentage 
of customs revenues cannot be regarded 
as being too small, and that it is some- 
thing unavoidable and permissible. This, 
however appears to be some sort of official 
equivocation designed to curb the request 
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of private business for heavier duties. In 
fact, authorities concerned are studying in 
earnest whether or not it is really neces- 
sary to change the rates upon major im- 
port items in connection with the liberali- 
zation of international trade. 

Frankly speaking, the revision of tariff 
rates is easy to speak of but difficult to 
accomplish, for due consideration must be 
paid to the possible reactions of export- 
ing countries. Even in the case of fixed 
rates, any upping should be attempted 
after the attitudes of other nations are 
weighed carefully. As for conventional 
rates (rates cut down for 100 items or kept 
on the previous level for 176 items through 
GATT channels, or a combined total of 
276 which account for nearly 30% of the 
total imports), negotiations with signatory 
countries must needs precede any change. 
If we want to have some rates upped, we 
will have to slash rates on other items or 
to allow negotiating nations to raise theirs. 
Thus, a drastic revision affecting a large 


number of items will be a very difficult 
proposal. 


Flexibility of Tariff Rates 


Under the existing Tariff Law, rates 
shall never be changed without Diet delibe- 
ration and legalization. Among interested 
circles, however, it has been advocated 
that the fixing of tariff rates should be 
more flexible and adaptable because the 
existing system is too rigid to conform 
itself to the ever-changing conditions, and 
this voice is getting louder than ever in 
connection with the liberalization of im- 
port trade. This issue, therefore, is placed 
on the agenda of the Tariff Council. As 
counter-measures, the following are pro- 
posed for Council deliberation: 

1) Emergency tarifff—The Government 
shall be authorized to suspend some con- 
ventional rates or to modify fixed rates 


in case some specified goods make such 
inroads upon the domestic market as to 
jeopardize domestic industry. ; 

2) Flexible tariff rates—The Government 
shall be authorized to change the existing 
tariff rates under specified conditions or | 
within specified limits in case prices of 
farm products, etc. fluctuate wildly. 

3) Tariff quotas—Specially low rates 
shall be applicable to a specified amount. 
of imports, but higher rates to purchases 
in excess of this limit. 

The present Tariff Law has provisions 
for double, retaliatory and cartel tariffs, 
but the Government is authorized to invoke 
these provisions and to change rates, ap- 
plicable only to those- countries which 
have resorted to anti-Japan discrimina- 
tions or dumping operations. The above- 
mentioned measures, however, will grant 
the Government wider authority to modify 
the present system even in view of the 
changing conditions at home, and this is 
expected to relax the concern of industry 
about the trade liberalization and to en- 
able the Foreign Office to conduct tariff 
talks more easily than ever before. This 
kind of tariff policy is being pursued by 
most industrial nations in the West, such 


as the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany. 


Though the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry appears to be much 
interested in it, Finance Ministry autho- 
rities are rather conservative in introduc- 
ing a demarche in this direction. They 
mention both strong and weak points of 
the above-mentioned measures in the draft 
revision program submitted to the Tariff 
Council, assuming “a fair just” attitude. 
Diet quarters, too, are unlikely to OK 
them soon, for they believe that such 
special authority of the Government 


contradicts the principle of tax legaliza- 
tion. 


2. Tariff Rates upon Major Import Goods 


(In %, specific rates converted into ad valorem rates in brackets) 
1901 


Soybeans. |: 2s <2 AES Oe ee ee ee 
Red Beans 


Butter 
Cheese 
Condensed Milk (powder) 
Whisky (bottled) 
Leaf Tabacco 
Soybean Oil 

Lard®> 


Mechanical Pulp 
Coal 


Pig Iron 
Steel Ingot 
Steel Bar 
Steel Plate 
Copper (ingot & slab) 


ead" (ingot <cslab).". se 
Tin (ingot & slab) 
Table Clocks 
Cameras 


Boilers (cast iron) 
Generators” 6 i eet, C5 see eee 
Internal Combustion Engines 
Metal Working Machines 

Source: 


Finance Ministry. 


926 1932 1951 
(16) (22) 15 
(20) (10) (14) 10 
(20) (49) 20 
(20) (12) (18) 10 
(15) (10) (12) 10 
(45) (33) (39) 35 
(50) (30~36) (76~87) 10 
(40) (25) (50) 35 
(40) 100 (40) 35 
(20) (15) (23) 30 
100 100 50 
355 355 355 355 
(20) (16) (17) 20 
(30) (17) 27) 10 
(12~25) (26~50) 10 
(20) (15) 3) 20 
{20 20 2 20 
\30 30 30 
free free free free 
30 ; 25 
(30) (27) (75) Ke 
(5) 2e5) 5 
free free free free 
(5) (20) 10 
(7.5) 15 15 12.5 
(15) (18) (19) 15 
(15) (18) (24) 15 
(5) (35) 10 
(5) (3) (5) 5 
(5) (4) (4) 5 
40 100 100 30 
50 100 100 40 
50 50 
50 30) 
(25) (21) 15 
(20) (15~20) (8~29) 15 
(20) (11~24) (1~35) 30, 15 
(15) (15, 20) (9~19) 15 


Notes: 40 The present rates at 66~141% ad valorem for raw sugar. 
*) The present rates at 15% for lard and 5% for other fats (specific duties converted 


ad valorem), 


; 
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Quiet but Fruitful Spring Offensive:— 
The 1960 spring offensive centering around 
Sohyo has almost ended with no specta- 
cular struggles taking place for a change. 
Barring Tanro(Coal Miners’ Union), which 
is in the midst of turmoil, almost every 
single private union in Japan was accorded 
a fatter pay hike than a year ago. The 
average pay hike level for the private 
unions ranges from *¥2,000 to 2500 
—some 30% more than the previous year. 

One of the special features of this year’s 
spring offensive was the complete absence 
of the strong “core” unions such as Tanro 
which usually lead the field for others. As 
splashed all over the front pages of news- 
papers for quite a time, Tanro (Coal Miners 
Union) was partially crippled by the bitter 
and prolonged fight in one of its strong- 
holds—Miike Mine of the Mitsui Mining 
Co.-and had to accept the mediation offer 
of 395 pay level hike on April 4. Al- 
though the amount was 205 lower than 
the previous year’s achievement, the Coal 
Miners Union had to accept it in order 
to avoid internal dissention and bolting. 
Japanese National Railways Union and 
the Private Railways Union Federation 
were also too preoccupied with protecting 
their union integrity to make any specta- 
cular antics in the spring offensives. 

Because of any strong “core” unions, 
the 1960 spring offensive ended in a rather 
quiet tone, although the total number 
participating in the annual event stood at 
an impressive 4,500,000. However, the pay 
hike level itself proved to be considerably 
higher than in the previous year. For 
example, Korokyo (Public Corporation & 
Government Enterprise Workers Union) 
coaxed an average *¥1,600—¥1,650 pay 
boost out of the Koroi (Public Corpora- 
tion & Government Enterprise Labor 
Relations Committee)-a gross 52% more 
than last year’s 1,050. 

The Federation of Iron & Steel Indu- 
stry Workers Unions, which failed to 
follow Sohyo’s order to lead the field 
mainly because of the backing out of the 
strike line of seven major unions includ- 
ing that in the giant Yawata Iron & Steel, 
shook hands with management at a rea- 
sonable half-way point*¥—1,100 for five 
major companies (Yawata, Fiji, Nippon 
Kokan, Sumitomo and Kobe) and ¥ 1,300- 
1,600 for medium and small-sized enter- 
prises. There was an additional regular 
hike of 800 for the major companies to 
bring the total figure to ¥1,900 in com- 
parison with ¥1,600 a year ago. 

The Federation of Electric Machinery 
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Industry Workers Unions also followed 
a rather undistinguished path chiefly 
because of the unconcerted steps taken 
by its major members. Finally, Hitachi, 
Mitsubishi and Fuji bowed out of the 
strike line and the whole struggle fizzled 
out. In spite of this comparative inac- 
tivity, however, most of the major com- 
pany unions received fatter pay hikes 
than in the previous year. For example, 
Hitachi settled for ¥2,416 hike plus; 
Toshiba, £2,444; Mitsubishi, £2,161; 
Fuji, £2,100 and Meidensha, 2,287. 

The Federation of Synthetic Chemical 
Industry Workers Union was also ac- 
corded a fatter pay hike than in the pre- 
vious spring offensive. Of 43 separate 
unions under the aegis of the Federation, 
8 setiled for more than ¥2,500 hikes and 
30 for more than 2,000. The Federa- 
tion headquarters announced that the 
average pay hike in the industry as a 
whole came to a comfortable 2,100. 

Major unions in private railroad includ- 
ing Tobu, Keisei, Keio-Teito, Rapid 
Transit, Nankai, Keihan, Keihanshin, 
Hanshin and Nishitetsu. accepted the 
Central Labor Mediation Board’s offer of 
¥1,600 hike—a gross 28% growth over 
the previous year’s achievement. 

Major reasons for this comfortable pay 
hike in spite of the comparative inactivity 
on the part of the labor unions are as 
follows: 1) Although the absence of 
strong “core” unions proyed to be a big 
blow to the spring offensive as a general, 
some unions in booming industries suc- 
ceeded in coaxing generous pay hikes out 
of management providing a good scaffold 
for the following unions on which to 
build their own versions of demands: 

2) As labor tried to involve anti-U.S.- 
Japan Security Pact activities into the 
wage hike demands, management wished 
to get out of the political entanglement 
at the earliest possible time. 

3) Because of the continuing prosperity, 
it has become increasingly difficult for 
private enterprises to recruit good work- 
ers without raising the wage levels. 

Another characteristic of the 1960 spring 
offensive is that the wage hike level is 
higher in medium and small-sized indust- 
ries in comparison with their larger coun- 
terparts. This fact is especially remarkable 
in metal industry unions. The move is 
noteworthy as a sign of filling the big 
gaps between the wages in big businesses 
and those in their smaller counterparts. 
A third characteristic is that both labor 
and management have begun to down- 
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grade age and service years in the con- 
sideration of wage distributions. 

Miike Mine Struggle Prolonging:— 
Tanro (Coal Miners Union) finally rejected 
the mediation offer by Chairman Fuji- 
bayashi of the Central Labor Mediation 
Board after a nightmare session for the 
Tanro leaders from April 8 through 17. 
At first, the Central Struggle Committee 
strongly influenced by the Mitsui Mining 
Labor Unions Federation (barring Miike 
Union, which remained adamant) inclined 
to accept the mediation offer on the ground 
that it was the only way to keep the organi- 
zation integral. In the course of the stormy 
discussions at the extraordinary session, 
however, the leaders waved to and fro 
between acceptance and rejection. Finally, 
on the last day of the meeting, Tanro 
formally announced its rejection of the 
mediation offer thus walking straight into 
the “quagmire” of bitter and prolonged 
dispute with the management. Upon this 
final decision, the Federation of Mitsui 
Mining Unions (Sankoren with the ex- 
ception of Miike Union) walked out of 
the meeting announcing that it wouid 
not be able to follow the reckless decisions 
of the Tanro leaders. 

Chiefly because of this bolting of Sanko- 
ren (Federation of Mitsui Mining Unions) 
out of the battle-front, the struggles 
against personnel cut at Miike Mine have 
been greatly overcast for the first unionists. 
Another blow to the first union is the 
tentative decision of the Fukuoka District 
Court that the company is authorized to 
get rid the hopper at Miyakawa Pit in 
Miike of the picketing first unionists. 
Although it does not follow that this 
decision alone can bring about the long- 
coveted victory for the management, it is 
certainly a step forward. It is quite pos- 
sible that another bloody fight may flare 
up between the first and the second 
unionists around the picket-lines. 


Unemployment at Lowest Ebb:—The 
Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s 
Office published on May 10 the results of 
its survey of overall employment situation 
in March, 1960. According to this survey, 
comfortable 43,310,000 people got new em- 
ployment—1,290,000 more than the previ- 
ous month. Although this figure cannot be 
taken at its face value, as a great majority 
of it is seasonal employment in farm ac- 
tivities, there is no doubt that employment 
is growing steadily in every industry. The 
total number of completely unemployed, 
the other hand, stood at 710,000—the lowest 
figure for March since 1955. 
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1960 Census :—The Government is scheduled to carry out a 
large-scale census as of October, 1960. This census, taken 
every 10 years, will cost about ¥2.2 to ¥2.3 billion in all. 
Tentative figures of population by sexes and households will 
be announced by the end of this year, while the total popula- 
tion by cities, towns and villages will come in by the end of 
May, 1961. The final figure, however, will not be announced 
until the end of July, 1963. One of the highlights of the 
coming census is its inclusion of such datas as the address 
of one year ago; levels of education; place of work or study ; 
household budget; income; and for females, number of married 
years and the number of children born. 


White Paper on Shipbuilding :—There are 108,500 mechanics 
working at 24 major shipyards capable of turning out bigger 
ships as of the end of 1959. This and other interesting 
statistics about Japan’s shipbuilding industry have recently been 
revealed by the Ministry of Transportation. Among 100,000- 
odd workers, some 70,000 are “regular” employees and in order 
to maintain this level of employment, some 1,200,000 gross tons 
of new ship orders are annually necessary. With this kind of 
vast shipbuilding capacity (2,700,000 gross tons all told), the 
shrinking ship orders are steadily becoming a problem. In the 
time of shipbuilding boom a few years ago, Japanese shipyards 
worked full time and in the peak year of 1956, the orders eclipsed 
2,800,000 gross ton mark. Since 1958, however, the tide began to 
change. In that year, the total ship orders fell down to 1,200,000 
gross tons and in 1959, the figure further shrivelled to a mere 
890,000 gross tons. For the current fiscal year, some 800,000 
gross tons is the most probable achievement. This is even less 
than enough for the Japanese shipbuilding industry to make 
both ends meet. If things go at this slackened tempo, Japan’s 
shipbuilding industry will be confronted with one of the most 
serious troubles in its history. Redoubled efforts, therefore, 
should be directed for further modernization and rationaliza- 
tion of the industry’s facilities so that it is able to combat 
the mounting difficulties. 


Modernization of Agriculture :—Basic Problems Study Com- 
mittee for Agriculture, Forestry and Fishery has recently 
announced an interim report entitled Basic Problems and 
Countermeasures in Agriculture. This report appeared just in 
the nick of time when Japan’s agriculture faces one of the 
most crucial turning points in its development. The report 
clearly points out that the reason why agriculture is lagging far 
behind in its production when compared with mining-manufac- 
turing is the extremely small scale in which it is operated. 
As a countermeasure for this problem, the Committee boldly 
struck out a plan to send some of the manufacturing companies 
to the country and make the small scale farmers quit their 
jobs and seek employment in the manufacturing industries. 
As the same time, the Committee plans to give a further 
helping hand to dairy farmers. If realized, this plan will hike 
the present average farm holding from about 80 ares per 
household to 1.5 hectares and reduce the farm population 
by 3,400,000 to 11,500,000 in 10 years. Through the adoption 
of this plan, the Committee expects to hike the per capita 
annual income by about 5% every year. The only trouble 
with this plan, however, is whether it is workable in view of the 
deep attachment that the farmers have for their farm lands. 


Total Fish Catch for 1959:—The year of 1959 saw a new 
record born in the country’s total fish catch. According to 


the Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry, the total fish catch 
for the past year stood at 5,880,000 tons—some 380,000 tons 
(7%) more than the previous year’s achievement. Taking 
1955 as 100, the indices for the following years stood at 97 in 
1956; 110 in 1957; 112 in 1958 and 120 in 1959. In a matter 
of five short years, Japan’s fish catch grew by 20%. 


Osaka Trade Fair a Great Success :—The 4th Osaka Inter- 
national Trade Fair closed its doors on April 26 after 18 
succ2ssful days. The total contract amount resulting from the 
fair stood at the comfortable ¥18 billion-more than expected. 
In the export field, textiles led the way with *£3,233 million 
followed by machinery with 2,985 million and sundry goods 
with 1,504 million. In the import field, machinery dominated 
with *£1,861 million. Machinery also dominated within-the- 
country con- tracts with 7,124 million followed by textiles 
with 316 million. General popularity of machinery was one 
of the most important features of the 4th Osaka Fair. 


Stock Acquisition by Foreigners :—Total acquisition amount 
(cumulative) of Japanese stocks by foreigners and foreign firms 
stood at $100,062,000 as of the end of March, 1960—some 10 
years after the enactment of the Foreign Capital Law, through 
which the way was opened for the induction of foreign capital. 
Of this total amount, some $29,465,000 worth of stocks was 
secured through the markets, while the remaining $70,597,000 
worth was secured through other ways (including managerial 
participation). -In 1958, the former accounted for $5 million 
and the latter, $6 million, while in 1959, the former accounted 
for $10 million and the latter, $17 million. The total stock 
holdings through the markets by foreign investors is still 
negligible, accounting for a mere 3% even in the most 
susceptible industries. 


Growing Overseas Investments: According to the Ministry 
of Finance, Japan’s outstanding overseas investment stood as 
of the end of March, 1960 at $ 1,297 million—some $80 million 
more than the 1959 year-end figure. 


Polar Whaling Results:—The 14th polar whaling operation 
ended on March 26 on the Fishery Agency’s order and the 
whole flut headed home. The total whale catch for the season 
stood at 5,216 heads (in terms of sulphur bottoms)-178 heads 
more than the figure for the previous season. 


Growing Automobile Production:—The total automobile pro- 
duction for the fiscal 1959 stood at 296,773 units—an amazing 
50% increase over the previous year’s achievement. Especially 
active was the growth in passenger cars which grew by as much 
as 61.5% over 1958 and stood at 87,992 units. Trucks followed 
closely behind with 48.7% growth and stood at 201,793 units. 
Buses, on the other hand, came slightly short of the 1958 
achievement with 92.5%. One of the biggest features for the 
1959 production is the great advance made by the midget four- 
wheelers with less than 360cc displacement. These “mini-cars” 
actually advanced 5 times. 


Japan’s Potential Water Power :—According to the 4th water 
power generation survey conducted by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade & Industry, Japan’s potential water power was 
found to stand at 35,370,000 kWh (at the peak) from 2,372 points 
of generation. Annual generation capacity, on the other hand, 
stood at 130 billion kWh. Of this total amount, some 212.5 
billion kWh (758 generation points) is stillundeveloped. 
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Japanese Master Carpenters 
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Japanese Carpenters and Historical Monuments 


Japan is a land of wooden structures. It is true that since 
the Meiji Restoration in 1868 Japan has increasingly taken to 
brick, stone and concrete construction, heavily influenced by 
the western way of building, but the tradition of wooden 
construction handed down from century to century still exists 
in the heart of this modernization, and 80% of all the newly 


built space being added 
annually to the already 
impressive array of build- 
ings all over the country 
is of wooden construc- 
tion. With the advent of 
the machine age, how- 
ever, the art of carpentry 
has become increasingly 
| simplified, and the number 
' of master carpenters, in 
the true sense of the 
word, is rapidly shrinking 
in the wake of the “demo- 
cratization” of the tradi- 
tional apprentice system. 
The remaining few master 
carpenters with the superb 
techniques and skills of 
old are becoming incapa- 
citated with old age, with 
few successors on _ the 
horizon to take their place. 


Japan is fortunate to 
have some wooden struc- 
tures over 1,300 years old 
—the oldest such structures in the entire world. These are 
the Main Hall (Kondo), the five-storied pagoda, the corridors 
surrounding them, and the central gate, of the Horyuji Temple. 
These monuments bear striking witness to the excellence of 
the ancient Japanese master carpenters, who in turn acquired 
their superior techniques from neighboring China. After these 
first monumental feats of our early predessessors, each century 
has seen new masters developing their architectural skills and 
creating works of great beauty and perfection. These structures, 
over 2,000 in number, are now designated either as National 
Treasures or as Important Cultural Properties, and thereby 
protected under the national laws. These buildings are of a 
great variety, including shrines, temples, palaces, castles, villas 
and houses. Since they are mostly in, or clustered around, 
the cities of Kyoto and Nara—the ancient capitals of Japan— 
you can form a rough idea of the excellence of the ancient 
Japanese carpenters by merely visiting these two cities. 


The carpenters who are now engaged in conservation and 
restoration of these National Treasures and Important Cultural 
Properties are those who are completely versed in the traditional 
architectural techniques native to Japan. To repair such a 
wooden structure is just like overhauling any other complex 
mechanism. The master carpenters first dismantle the wooden 
structure piece by piece, and then, after having completed the 
restorative operations, they reconstruct the whole building by 
the same process. Since the end of the Pacific War, many 
structures, including the Main Hall and the five-storied pagoda 
of the Horyuji Temple, have been thus restored. 


Japanese Carpenter handling 
L-shaped square (sash’gane), with 
wooded ink pot (Sumitsub9) aside. 


Japanese Exhibition House in the 
Museum of Modern Art 


Tn both 1954 and 1955, exhibitions were held in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York of a Japanese samurai house. 
This house was presented to the U.S. by the America-Japan 
Society of Tokyo in accordance with the request of the Museum. 
The actual plan for this house was made by Professor Junzo 
Yoshimura of the University of Arts in Tokyo, with the 
writer acting as a moderator between the two parties. The 
plan was mainly based on the instructions for constructing 
samurai houses left in the scrolls prepared by Heinouchi 
Masanobu (one of the outstanding master carpenters of the 
17th century). Some structures from the 17th century which 
are still standing were also examined. 


Mr. Heizaemon Ito of Nagoya and his company carried 
out the actual construction. Mr. Ito’s has !ong been a carpenter 
family, with a group of expert craftsmen in its fold. Mr. Ito 
and his company prepared all the necessary pieces for the 
construction here in Japan, then took them over to the 
United States and assembled them into a masterful specimen 
of a samurai house. This was the first occasion on which 
traditional Japanese construction was shown to the American 
public in its entirety and without any adulteration. 


The Profession of Carpentry 


The Heinouchi family headed the Department of Building 
during the reign of the Tokugawa Shoguns, and Masanobu— 
the man who founded this architectural family—left his build- 
ing secrets in scrolls for those who followed in his footsteps. 
According to those scrolls, the master carpenters of the time 
had to be equipped with the skills of ornamentation and 
sculpture ; handwork ; calculation and estimation; and stereo- 
metry and proportion. 


Handwork meant the actual working of the wooden material, 
using the appropriate tools, and is the most basic as well as 
the most important technique in carpentry. Calculation and 
estimation, on the other hand, require managerial talents of . 
the carpenter as the man in charge of the whole building. 


Stereometry and proportion were also at the very heart of 
the carpenter’s techniques, which bears vivid witness to the 
fact that the carpenters of the time acted also as architects— 
both making the plans and then carrying out the actual 
construction. Stereometry is the art of determining the 
metrical elements of solid figures and then drawing the basic 
lines on the wooden material with black ink. Proportion is 
the relationship between various parts of the structure from 
the easthetic point of view, and was quite comparable to the 
proportion used in the western way of classic architecture. 


When a man decided to become a carpenter, he worked 
first as a handy man around the master carpenter’s household, 
running errands and caring for the master. After spending 
some time at this seemingly trivial work, he started to learn 
something of handwork. Then came the more complicated 
arts of ornamentation and sculpture. When he graduated 
from these works, after many years of training, and was 
advanced to the rank of a master, he learned a variety of 
architectural skills, including estimation, calculation, ster- 
eometry and proportion. 


Japanese carpenters in the medieval period worked under 
a strong guild system, belonging directly to certain shrines 
and temples and doing works only for their particular masters. 
Under this rigorously regulated apprentice system, the art of 
carpentry grew in both quality and scope, reaching a peak in 
the period from the latter part of the 16th century through 
the following century. In the succeeding centuries, however, 
the art of carpentry became too much involved in mere 
details, and neglected the over-all aspects of construction. 


Medieval Carpenters at work with each holding rools in his hands, 
(Picture Scroll of 13th century) 
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A Japanese reception room in 17th century 


The Carpenter’s Tools 


The tools used by the Japanese carpenters are modeled after 
those imported from China in ancient times, and are used in 
much the same way. The only exceptions are saws and planes, 
the cutting edges of which face the users—completely opposite 
to their Chinese and Korean counterparts. Hatchets, adzes, and 
chisels were already used in ancient times. It is known that 
in the building of the Horyuji Temple such tools as suminawa 
(a pot with ink-soaked cords coiled in it, used to make marks 
and designs) and yariganna (a sort of chisel in the form of 
a spear) were widely used. Saws, however, were yet only 
sparingly used at that time. It was only in the 15th century 
that large saws for londitudinal cutting of lumber began to 
popularized, while it was yet two centuries later that planes 
became common as carpenters’ tools. 


One of the most interesting items of the Japanese carpenter’s 
utensils is the wooden ink pot named sumitsubo. A roll of 
cotton string is so positioned as to feed out through the ink, 
and it has a nail attached to its end. In use, this nail is 
driven into the end of a timber, then the carpenter walks to 
the other end, playing out the string, and plucks the string, 
letting it snap against the piece of wood. In this way he can 
easily draw straight lines along the lumber. An added feature 
of this method is that it does not matter if the surface of 
the lumber is smooth or tortuous. Every carpenter made his 
own sumitsubo, and some of them were so artistic and elaborate 
that they are sought by many curio collectors today. 

Joining 

In wooden construction, when pieces of lumber areto be 
joined or interlocked, they must be prefabricated so that 
they fit smoothly into the whole pattern. It is true that some- 
times the joints and interlockings are helped by the use of nails 
or bolts. In most Japanese construction, however, the wooden 
skeleton of the house—including pillars, girders and beams— 
are usually left as they are, without any coating or filling in. 
The carpenters, therefore, must pay the utmost attention tc 
these joints so that there won’t be too much marring of the 
surface. Scores of ways to minimize the surface disfigure- 
ment have been handed down, and present-day carpenters can 
use many of them to advantage. The carpenters of yesteryear 
took pride in making houses and other structures using a 
minimum of nails, and there is even a building by the name 
of Kuginashi-Do (No-nail Hall). 


Stereometry 


Stereometry is similar in principle to geometry, trigo- 
nometry and geometrical drawing of today. Japanese car- 
penters used from ancient times, and still use, an L-shaped 
square called a sashigane. It was only in the latter part of 
the 17th century, however, when the Japanese way of calcula- 
tion was completed, that the use of the sashigane became strongly 
supported by an academic background. In 1848, Heinouchi 
Masaomi—member of the famous Heinouchi family —published 
a book on stereometry by means of wood-block printing. In 
this book, he explained that the sashigane—like the slide rule 
of the present day—can be used to do tricky calculations in 
involution and evolution, and he further expounded the theory 
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of the distribution of ridges and rafters. One cannot contain 
their admiration for Heinouchi’s ability when they see that 
he easily gave the answers to difficult problems which, even 
today, can only be explained by higher mathematics. 


Proportion 


In front of each Japanese shrine there usually stands a 
simple gate called a sorii, which consists of a large hori- 
zontal timber resting on top of two round pillars, with 
another horizontal some distance below it, this time sticking 
through the pillars on each end. This sorii has become the 
very symbol of a shrine. The pieces used here are in just 
the right proportion, the result of a rule of proportion that 
has developed through a long history. 


In the early part of the 17th century, the theory of propor- 
tion was already widely used among a variety of master car- 
penters. The particular proportion theories of these masters 
were usually written in scrolls and handed down to their 
followers, and they commanded a great deal of authority and 
influence. Finally they became something of a secret, being 
handed down from the master only to his son. This pre- 
eminence of the hereditary proportion theories, however, 
brought about the stagnation and lack of imagination of the 
carpenters in the following generations. On the other hand, 
the wood-block publication of the proportion theories was a 
great help to the ordinary carpenters living and working 
among the general populace. 


The highlight of the proportion theory is that the width 
of the pillars is determined by the space between the pillars, 
and that the measurements off all other materials, including 
the width of the rafters and the length of the eaves, are 
based on the thickness of the pillars used. 


On the other hand, the sizes of Japanese houses are decided 
by the number of tatami mats used. In other words, the 
tatami is the measurement unit of Japanese houses. Each 
mat is about 0.9 meters by 1.8 meters in size. According to 
the number of mats used, Japanese rooms are called 2-mat 
rooms, 3-mat rooms, 4.5 mat rooms, 6-mat rooms, etc. The 
space between the pillars, from face to face, therefore, has to 
correspond to the standard size of the mat. The height of 
the entrance is likewise usually about 1:7 meters. Because of 
these pre-determined conditions, therefore, the sizes of house- 
hold fittings, such as sliding doors, screens, etc., well are 
standardized. 

Miniatures 


In olden times, Japanese carpenters built miniatures (usually 
1/10 scale models) before embarking upon the actual con- 
struction of such grand works as five-storied pagodas. These 
were called models, and some dating back 1,200 years in 
history are still ex- 
tant. The handwork 
of a carpenter is best 
shown in these mini- 
tures, as everything 
is a exactly the same 
as in the real struc- 
ture, only smaller. 


The number of car- 
penters who can act- 
ually make _ these 
miniatures is greatly 
limited today. But 
among those who are 
engaged in conserva- 
tion and restoration 
of the National Trea- 
sures and Important 
Cultural Properties, 
there are some who 
can claim this distinc- 
tion. 


Miniatures are in- 
dispensable to mu- 
seums, where one can 
follow the architec- 
tural history of Japan 
by merely glancing 
over these minia- 
tures. The miniatures 
are also indispensable 
in introducing Japan’s 
architecural products to overseas viewers. Rising far above 
mere model-makers’ achievements, these works by true master 
carpenters are creations of real artistic merit. 

(The writer is a Professor of the University of Tokyo) 


Miniature Five-Storied Pagoda, 
Horyuji Temple 
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Japanese Stock Market 


Its History & 


The Japanese economy has made a phenomenal growth 
in about 15 years since the termination of World War Jit 
but the capital market, and especially the securities market, 
has still been notably behind in development. It goes 
without saying that stocks have come to be distributed in 
an incomparably wider stratum of society than prewar, 
and transactions at the stock market have grown notably 
animated. In contrast with the popularization of stocks 
and the activation of transactions, however, the conversion 
of capital into securities has failed to make any note- 
worthy progress. Japanese industry has made surprising 
progress qualitatively and quantitatively after the war, but 
such expansion has been made possible by depending large- 
ly on the mounting volume of external debts and the con- 
version of capital into securities has been conducted’ only 
as a step for rectifying negatively the state of excessive 
reliance on external debts. As a result, the securities 
market has been unable to keep pace with the growth of 
the national economy. 


Superiority of Banking Organs over 
Securities Market 

The standstill of the securities market at an extremely 
low position, however, is not necessarily a specific pheno- 
menon after the war, but has been a traditional state 
since the early days of the Meiji era (1868-1912) when 
capitalism established itself in this country. It was in 1872 
when the first national bank was established that Japa- 
nese enterprises ever attempted to raise capital from pri- 
vate sources by the conversion of capital into securities, 
or, in other words, by issuing stocks. It was also in 
1878 that government bonds were first placed on the mar- 
ket, and it was in that year that a securities exchange 
was established for the first time. In 1890, the Osaka 
railway bond was floated, and the capital market made 
its debut in Japan at least in form. On the list of stocks 
transacted at the securities exchange in those days, bank- 
ing bonds predominated, and banking organs were the 
principal buyers of government bonds and corporate de- 
bentures. In other words, the capital market in those 
days was unable to function without the support of bank- 
ing institutions. Responsible for this abnormal state of 
affairs was the poor accumulation of capital in this coun- 
try in those days. The size of capital accumulation by 
petty savings voluntarily made by the masses was too small 
to meet the requirements of capitalism at the time of its 
introduction, and financiers were compelled to depend on 
inflation through the utilization of note-issuing functions 
of monetary organs. In other words, enterprisers were 
unable to raise capital by themselves through the medium 
of the securities market, and were compelled to depend 
on the easiest method by seeking funds from banking in- 
stitutions. The superiority of banking institutions over 
the security market has thus been established, and this 
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superiority was further bolstered by the role of bond-issu- 
ing banks. The Hypothec Bank of Japan established in 
June, 1897 was the first bond-issuing bank in this coun- 
try, followed by the birth of the Industrial Bank of Japan 
in March, 1902. Those bond-issuing banks were created 
with the task of supplying funds to industries which hither- 
to had to depend solely on banking organs. The two 
bond-issuing banks issued banking bonds and opened them 
to public subscription through the securities market, but 
such bonds were mostly purchased by ordinary banking 
institutions and the Government, and the funds thus ob- 
tained were supplied to enterprisers to help the early 
growth of domestic industries. This process, however, 
served to reduce the amount of funds which might other- 
wise be earmarked for investment in securities like stocks 
or corporate debentures. Other factors than the traditional 
superiority of banking institutions over the securities market 
also worked to force the latter to stay low. 


Role of Zaibatsu & Speculative Nature of 
Stock Market 

First on the list of such ‘‘other factors” was the colos- 
sal controlling power of the Zaibatsu interests. As of 
1939, the combined paid-up capital by the four Zaibatsu 
interests (Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Yasuda) is 
estimated to have accounted for 32.0% of the national 
total of capital stocks. Such stock capital was almost 
completely monopolized by the Zaibatsu families or Zai- 
batsu companies without being opened to public subscrip- 
tion. Those Zaibatsu families and Zaibatsu companies 
(in the form of holding companies) with subsidiary banks 
under control manipulated the supply and demand of 
funds in a manner free from general fluctuations of the 
national economy. The result was the dwindling neces- 
sity to raise funds from the open market to the consequent 
and relative decline of the position of the capital market, 
and the stock market began to grow highly speculative. 
It was in 1878 that the full-fledged stock market was first 
established in this country. Prior to this, the Govern- 
ment in 1874 opened a securities exchange patterned after 
the London stock market, but this attempt proved abor- 
tive because of the extremely small volume of transactions 
and the inadaptability of the British method to Japanese 
business usages. The new securities market created in 1878 
was made more speculative through the adoption of the 
method of margin settlements practised in rice transactions 
in the days of the Tokugawa era, and transactions grew 
sufficiently active. The existence of the Zaibatsu interests, 
however, made the transactions in blue-chip securities on 
the stock market impossible, and only second-rate shares 
were changing hands. In consequence, dealings at the 
stock market became wildly speculative and the induction 
of public savings was made difficult, as such savings found 
their way to banking institutions as deposits, another dam-p 
er to the normal growth of the securities market. 
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Growth of Stock Market after War 


The situation has been steadily changing since the war’s 
termination, as various events conducive to the develop- 
ment of the securities market took place in succession. 
The first stimulant was offered by the basic policy of the 
Occupation regime for raising industrial funds. For the 
accommodation of long-term industrial funds, the Occupa- 
tion policy chose to depend on the capital market, especi- 
ally the securities market, through the flotation of securities, 
a formula well in conformity with the basic theory of 
fund supplies. The Occupation regime, on the other hand, 
was highly critical of the roles played by the Industrial 
Bank of Japan and the Japan Hypothec Bank, particularly 
the former, for the reason that the former bank played a 
big part in wartime financing operations and that the ac- 
comodation of long-term industrial funds through monetary 
institutions was considered objectionable. It may well be 
judged that behind this policy of the Occupation regime was 
the theory to attach greater importance to the securities 
market. This theory was embodied in Article 65 of the 
Securities Transactions Law enacted in June, 1948 (while 
Japan was still under Occupation), providing for the ex- 
clusion of the securities acceptance business by banks. Some 
of other important developments after the war’s termination 
which served to strengthen the position of the securities 
market were as follows. 


The Dissolution of Zaibatsu 


With the Zaibatsu interests ordered dissolved by the Oc- 
cupation regime, followed by the enforcement of the Exces- 
sive Economic Power Decentralization Law, stocks formerly 
owned by Zaibatsu families, Zaibatsu companies and giant 
konzerns were totally placed under the supervision of the 
Securities Liquidation Commission, which sold the best part 
of such stocks through the securities market to the public. 
Stocks thus placed under charge of the S.C.L.C. were esti- 
mated at 25,000 million in value, or more than 50.0% of 
the combined paid-up capital of joint-stock companies 
throughout the nation. The sales of such stocks continued 
from July, 1947 through June, 1951, and during this period 
some 233,000,000 stocks valued at 14,100 million were 
disposed of. In the process of disposition, the so-called 
“democratization of securities” formula was strongly 
pushed, and stocks, which parted from the hands of the 
Zaibatsu interests, konzerns and _ banking institutions 
found their way to the ownership by ‘‘the masses.” The 
securities market thus came to be closely related to the 
public living. According to a survey by the Ministry of 
Finance, the ratio of stocks owned by individuals, which 
stood at 53.0% of the total at the end of March, 1946, 
increased to 61.0% by the end of March, 1951, and the 
number of individual shareholders grew from 1,710,000 to 
4,640,000 in the interim. 


Industrial Reconstruction & Adjustment Law 


The Government in August, 1946 declared the sus- 
pension of wartime compensations for the exclusion of 
wartime profits and the adjustment of national finances, 
and industrial enterprises and banking institutions were 
subjected to heavy losses by this step. For the disposal 
of such losses, the Government in October, 1946 enacted 
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the Industrial Reconstruction and Adjustment Law. Under 
the provisions of this law, enterprises were required to 
make up for the losses througa capital reductions and 
other measures, and then to increase capital upon the 
completion of such adjustment operations. Many corpo- 
rations coming under the purview of the new law also 
increased capital in rapid succession, and such capital 
expansion operations by leading enterprises were conduct- 
ed totally through the medium of the securities market. 
The weight of the securities market as the issuing market 
was markedly enhanced. 7 


Reopening of Securities Exchanges 

The securities exchange, which had been closed 
since the war’s termination, was reopened in May, 1949, 
simultaneously in nine key cities (Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Kobe, Hiroshima, Fukuoka, Sapporo and Niigata). 
By the enforcement of the Securities Transactions Law, 
futures transactions based on deferred dealings common 
before the war were suspended to the revival of spot 
transactions, although credit transactions were partly re- 
cognized after the pattern of the ‘‘regular way” formula 
adopted in the United States. Thus, excessively specula- 
tive dealings were curbed. 


Tax Privileges 
For the acceleration of stock investments, the Govern- 
ment also decided on a favorable tax treatment to share 
dividends. The tax privileges granted for share invest- 
ments were as follows: a) The system of taxing divi- 


y dend income at source was abolished, and the 25.0% of 


the dividend was to be deducted from the income tax; 
b) The dividend received by the juridical person was not 
to be included in its profit in the calculation of the cor- 
porate tax. In other words, the dividend income of the 
corporation was made non-taxable; c) The securities 
transfer tax was abolished. 


Retreat of the Position of the Securities Exchange 

Although the position of the securities market was 
notably elevated after the war, the superiority of banking 
institutions come to the fore again with the steady close 
of inflation upon the adoption of the so-called ‘‘ Dodge” 
policy in 1949. For instance, the route for fund supplies 
based on governmental funds was firmly established upon 
the creation of the Japan Development Bank. The Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan was also enabled to regain its func- 
tions upon the enactment of the Long-Term Credit Banking 
Law. The disinflation policy, which served as the basis 
of the ‘‘ Dodge Program,” compelled the gap caused by 
the diminution of the budgetary scale with loans from 
banking institutions, that is, through the creation of credit 
for monetary organs, thus bringing the importance of 
banking organs again into the limelight. The steady con- 
centration of stocks to key enterprises and banking insti- 
tutions by the slackening of the Anti-Monopoly Law and 
new tax privileges for deposits also combined to force the 
relative weight of the securities market to recede. Mone- 
tary operations in Japan after the war have been featured 
by a state of overloans, and the fall of the weight of the 
securities market may be held partly responsible for this 
phenomenon. Let us take stock of this point. 
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10 Biggest Earners (Multiplications on Original Shares) 


Matsushita Electric 
Fuji Tsushinki **--*- 
Nissan Motor-::::: 
Toyota Motor -:-:-- 
Dainippon Toryo.. 


Canon Camera:-.--- 269.1 


Daikyo Oil-:-:---+; 258.8 
Riken Optical------ 245.2 
Mitsui Bussan: ---- 3 240.5 
Dainippon Ink----- 238.2 


Notes : 


1,238.2 


1. Period covered: From the time of the postwar reopening of the stock market on May 14, 1949 through May, 1960: 


2. Current prices as of May 13, 1960: 
3. Method of calculating the price advances :— 


Current share price x Number of shares owned — Total payments made 


Share Price as of May 14, 1949 x 100 (shares) 


=Rate of advance 


4. The number of shares shown is the number of shares possessed at present by the owner who had 100 shares as of 
May 14, 1949 as the number increased through successive share allotments to shareholders through successive capital expansions. 


5. Regarding the shares which were opened to public subscription after the reopening of the stock market, the prices of 
the shares at the time they were placed on the market were used as the base, and the allotments of new shares through capital 


expansions later were taken as the basis for calculation. 


6. The advance of Matsushita Electric is particularly noteworthy for the reason that the company 10 years ago was very 


meagerly capitalized (at 46,000,000). 


advance of the price of its share. 


: c Because of the swift expansion of business, however, the company increased capital on 
seven occasions in the interim and 109 shares 10 years ago have swelled to 19,125 shares. 


Also responsible is the smooth 


At the time tae stock market was reopened after the war, the price of Matsushita Electric’s 


share stood at the low level of 64.00, but it now stands at ¥445.00 at the Tokyo Securities Exchange, as the company since 
has grown into one of the largest manufacturers of low-voltage electric machines in this country. 


Unbalance of Industrial Capital 


One of the unwelcome characteristics of Japanese enter- 
prises after the war is the shortage of owned capital. 
The Japanese economy was stripped of its past capital 
accumulation through the defeat in the war, but the postwar 
recovery was swift and energetic. With the recovery 
period now ended, the production capacity has been enor- 
mously aggrandized and the technical standard has been suf- 
ficiently elevated to the international level. In the interim, 
how were the necessary industrial funds supplied? Let us 
make a brief study of noteworthy features in this respect 
on the basis of Table 1. 

Industrial funds before the Pacific War were procured 


1. Industrial Fund Supplies 


Actual Amounts Nee aestosk 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Sa pital— 
ie ee 996 728 863 2,567 2,417 2,160 2,200 
Reserves cia ance. 571 1,620 2,320 3,520 2,600 2,120 2,600 
Depreciation... .. 693 1,480 3,360 4,280 5,360 5,910 6,300 
Sabtotal «dota. us. 2,260 3,828 6,543 10,367 10,377 10,190 11,100 
d Funds— . 
Loanet dat wonds-<~ G2 15816" /1,038 1,034 1,566 1,573» 11,850 
i from 
a easier Orgatis 237 6,162 6,162 13,787 11,534 13,599 12,600 
Debentures... oto. 8 (334 332 748 354 842 1,200 
Bubtotal ..... eet 260 7,312 7,527 15,569 13,444 16,014 15,650 
Teta Cae ee 8 OO 2,520 11/140 14/070 25,936 23,821 26,204 26,750 


Percentage Comparison 
Own: Capital— 


oe eee cae 39.5 6.6 6.1 9.9 10.1 8.2 8.9 
Peers Wad OF ANIL SD 1615 S16 109 ait 927 
Depreciation ..... 27.5 13i3 23.9 16.5 22.6 22.6 23.6 

Subtotabe4s oe": 89.7 34.4 46.5 40.0 43.6 38.9 41.5 

Lv d Funds— ie 
Ainaricidl Funds 0.6 (es ier’) 4.0 6.5 6.0 6.9 
Rorromines don 9.4 55.3 43.8 53.2 48.4 abn 47.1 
Debentures ...... 0.3 3.0 2.4 2.9) 1.5 3.2 4.5 
Subtotal’, .=s-<-+ <5 10.3 65.6 aed 60.0 (00.4 61.1 58.5 
"Totalee te icc ee A 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


for 1951 through 1959. 
Source: Finance Ministry. 


mostly on the basis of owned capital, chiefly through stock 
issues. In those days, enterprises depended on owned 
capital to the extent of about 90.0% of required fund 
supplies with 40.0% thereof through stock issues. After 
the war, however, the weight of loaned capital has markedly 
increased, and dependence on loans from banking institu- 
tions and financial funds has become conspicuous. Relative 
to funds dependent on owned capital, fixed assets after 
the war were revalued to suit the progress of postwar in- 


‘flation, and the amount of assets depreciation has increased, 


but the size of external loans has been notably enlarged 
while the acquisition of capital through stock issues has 
been restricted. For example, dependence on external 
loans in fiscal 1959 stood at 58.5%, of which borrowings 
from banking institutions reached 47.1%. In contrast, 
owned capital accounted for 41.5% with stock issues ac- 
counting for only 8.9%. Because of the change in the 
method of acquiring funds, the composition of capital in 
Japanese enterprises has been reversed as compared with 
prewar, as shown in Table 2. Before the war, owned 


2. Composition of Assets & Capital 


Japan 
1934-36 arc UES: Britain 
Average 1951 1959 1956 1958 
Assets— 
Floating Assets .... 31.0% 55.9% 44.3% 36.1% 53.3% 
Fixed Assets. ..... 69.0 44.1 56.0 63.9 46.7 
Motalsawerer wie Bye 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Capital— 
Borrowings— 
Short-term "ane — 16.5 18.6 al 3.5 
Long-term, © in « - - 4.5 9.8 16.1 lee 8.8 
Debentures ..... 16.6 4.3 4.5 20.3 Dol 
Othersee «. 2.5 . . 18.2 32.7 28.3 16.9 25.7 
Subtotall 7 4Ri. . < 39.3 63.3 67.5 38.5 40.7 
Net Worth— 
Capitalaneorn. 46.3 6.4 14.1 252 26.5 
Otherss: «2 444 «> 14.4 30.3 18.4 30.0 32.8 
Sil btotall cg etccmes aren 60.7 36.7 3240 61.5 59.3 
Source: Mitsubishi Economic Research Institute. 


capital stood at 60.0% against 40.0% of debts, but the 
ratios after the war have changed to 35.0% for the former 
and 65.0% for the latter. The weight of capital, which 
stood at 46.3% before the war, has been reduced to around 
14.0%. 

On the list of external liabilities, the ratio of debentures 
(as a long-term and stable portion of liabilities) has declin- 
ed to about 4.0% from prewar 16.0%, indicating the pivot 
of the capital composition to long and short-term loans 
from banking organs. What, then, were the major reasons 
compelling the adoption of such a fund-raising formula ? 
Principal factors were as follows. 

1) As the accumulation of currency capital was slow 
in progress after the loss of accumulated capital and under 
the impact of runaway inflation, the postwar recovery 
operations had to depend largely on the expansion of 
financial investments and the capacity of the centra] bank 
to create credit; 2) In the progress of inflation, it was 
more advantageous for enterprisers to rely on loans; 3) 
inflation, when it reaches a certain advanced level, would 
obstruct the growth of national economy. To cope with 
such a development, the ‘‘Dodge Program” was adopted 
to stem the progress of inflation by financial manipula- 
tions. To substitute financial loans and investments mark- 
edly dwarfed by the diminution of the budgetary scale, 
the formula of supplying industrial funds through the 
formula of ‘‘overloans” at banking institutions was adopted. 
In the case of banks, this meant smaller deposits and 
larger loans. In some cases, deposits were larger than 
loans, but only marginally. As a result, the liquidity of 
banking institutions has been lost, money rates have soared 
abnormally, and the money rate structure has undergone 
a drastic change as compared with prewar, as noted in 
Tables 3 and 4. As another reason for the smaller amount 
of capital through stock issues, the greater advantage of 
the taxation system to banking institutions cannot be over- 
looked. Because of the excessive impact of the corporate 
tax, enterprises have become less eager for the replenish- 
ment of owned capital as another deterrent. It is in these 
circumstances that the securities market in these several 


3. Changing State of Overloans 


Deposits at Loans at Borrowings Of Which 
Year All Banks All Banks B/A (%) of All from Bank 
A) (B) Banks of Japan 
1948. . . . 4,602 3,813 78.5 559 487 
1949 Ks ees) sci, 158 6,791 94.9 907 855 
CEOS Boo eae YA 9,947 104.2 1,472 1,354 
TOD Wee ee le ore: 15,178 105.6 2,201 2,033 
1952 Fes 205574 21,280 103.4 2,387 2,126 
TESTS gS aay! 26,713 10322: 3,203 2,890 
19545. "3 295394 29,120 99.1 2,563 2,325 
195555 = 2353802) 31,958 89.3 859 297 
ORs & ok Rulye 40 ,662 92.0 Pe 12 
1957 es D0 69 50,245 100.1 5,829 5,420 
1958s. - ..605747. 58,129 95.7 4,233 3,525 
1959107 8 2 G45 644 68,028 105,3 4,684 3,052 
Source: Compiled by the Oviental Economist. 
4. Money Rates in 1936 & 1959 
End of 1936 End of 1959 
Official Discount Rate (Bank of Japan) 3.29% 7.30% 
Average City Bank Rate on Loans... .. 4.58 8.11 
City Bank Interest on Time Deposits. ... 3.30 6.00 
City Bank Interest on Deposits at Call. . . 2.19 2.92 
Call Rate (Overnight)............ 2.95 8.40 
Yield"on Gov't Bonds.) 2). a 3.71 6.32 
Yield on Corporate Bonds. ......... 4.38 8.64 
Average Share Dividend .......... 9.44 13.54 
Average Share Yield. 0 - et aaa 5.64 4.70 


Source: Compiled by the Oriental Economist. 
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years has been unable to further elevate its position. As 
stocks have been more widely distributed among the masses 
as compared with prewar, however, stock transactions 
have been comparatively active, and the business scale of 
securities merchants (including the ‘‘ Big 4”—Nomura, 
Nikko, Yamaichi and Daiwa) has been remarkably enlarged’ 


Scale of Securities Market 


In sum, it may be said that the scale of the Japanese 
securities market is notably smaller than the scale of her 
national economic growth, as noted in the comparisons 
of prewar and postwar figures given in Table 5. The aver- 
age annual national income in the prewar years (1934-36) 
stood £14,400 million, while the national income in fiscal 
1959 registered 9,678,000 million. Adjusted to the com- 
modity price levels in 1934-36, however, the 1959 income 
comes to stand at £27,800 million, or an increase of 93.0% 
over the prewar average. In the same comparison (with 
price levels adjusted), the amount of Bank of Japan note 


5. Japanese Capital Market Postwar ys. Prewar 
Converted in 


Comparison 
Terms of . 
1934-36 1956 1959 1934-36 Value* a 

ere (¥ million) ne 

(¥ ee (100 mil.) Average 

) os 
on Te B/A CHA 

Distributive National ‘ 

INnCoOMe == aah tees 14,400 73,106 96,780 20,421 °27,810 142% 193% 
INote Fssue) ce saat 1,753 7,849 10,294 ‘2,193' 2,955 125 169 
Budget Expenditure* . 2,217 10,692 14,982 2,987 4,301 135 194 
Postal Savings Balance 3,346 6,652 9,170 1,858 2,632 56 79 


All Banks Account(D) . 13,182 47,643 74,137 13,309 21,304 101 161 

(L) . 9,116 40,662 68,028 11.359 19,529 125 214 
Life Insurance Contracts 12,658 28,464 52,222 7,952 14,992 63 118 
Banking Bonds 


(Balance) etat ks 3 1,921 4,098 8,234 1,145 2,366 59 123 
Industrial Bonds 
(Balance) os. . 2 2,675 2,849 5,397 796 =©1,551 29 58 


Capital of Stocks Listed 
with Tokyo Securities 
Exchange’ 14, 3525 t™, 4,043 7,622 14,934 
Turnovers of TokyoS.E. 9,677 8,159 37,081 
Turnovers at Securities 
Exchange in Japan . 27,952 13,405 55,889 
Current Value of Stocks 
Listed with All Securi- 
ties Exchange in 
Japan... Se saat as 18,910 17,047 37,770 4,762 10,853 25 57 
Note: *Conversion into 1934-36 value made on the basis of the Whole- 
sale Price Index of the Bank of Japan by deflating at the follow- 
ing rate—l956 at 35,793.8; 1959 at 34,834.7. All Bank Accounts— 
D..Deposits: L..Loans. 
Source: Finance Ministry. 


4,291 48 98 
2,279 10,665 — 23 110 


3,744 16,060 13 57 


issue, the financial scale and the size of deposits and loans 
by all banks throughout the country are also noted to be 
eclipsing the corresponding prewar figures by far. _Indus- 
trial production, including mining and manufacturing, is 
about three times greater than prewar and the living 
standard in the urban and suburban areas is also 30.0-40.0% 
higher. The growth of the securities market in the interim 
has been extremely belated in comparison. The daily 
volume of turnovers at the Tokyo Securities Exchange 
alone has barely reached the prewar level, while the trans- 
actions at other securities exchanges in key cities are still 
far smaller. In other words, the Japanese securities mar- 
ket has just started its march toward a new expansion, 
and the normal growth of transactions is yet to come, pro- 
mising a higher position in Japan’s economic Operations. 


Status Quo of Securities Market 


Let us now touch briefly upon the present state of 


oa eel 
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the Japanese securities market. 
a) Stock Market as an Issuing Market :—As noted in 
Table 6, the expansion rate of stock capital in Japan was 


especially active in 1951 through 1954 and from 1956 to 
1957. 


In the former period, capital expansions for indus- 
trial reconstruction and adjustment programs were in full 
swing and bulky reserves from revalued assets into capital 
by share dividends were active. In the latter period, money 
was extremely easy and capital increase projects were brisk 
at the request of banking organs. As a whole, however, 
the average annual expansion rate of capital stood at about 
30.0%. With the total amount of paid-up capital at the 
end of 1959 registered at 1,400,000 million, the ratio to 
the total amount of assets used stood at about 14.0% (as 
compared with 46.0% in prewar). Placing the normal 
ratio of paid-up capital to total assets used at 40.0% at 
present, therefore, the present size of paid-up capital is 
*¥ 2,600,000 million short, and enterprisers are dependent 
on loans from banking institutions for this shortage, In 
any way, the securities market as an issuing market is ex- 
tremely narrow as compared with prewar. 


6. Expansion of Capital of Companies With Shares 
Listed With the Tokyo Securities Exchange 


(In million yen) 


Total P Increase over 
No. of F Capital : 
. Capital . Preceding year 
Firms (End ue Year) Per Firm (%) y 
Le en ae 519 76,372 147 = 
LIS ee et 581 117,362 202 37.4 
R05 eta .. Aguile 553 154,198 279 38.1 
RD ee a oS ioe Kyae 235,142 412 47.7 
1953" Sue fe 586 362,833 612 48.5 
LOREi re. Sait. is 592 479,291 810 32.4 
Tobago s hee e 591 570,518 965 19.1 
1 ele ee 597 765,442 1,282 32.8 
TOA ee sta, citkae hrs 602 998 , 804 1,661 29.6 
LOSS cegphanars> « 599 1,183,633 1,976 19.0 
$950 Bs i455" 602 1,393,909 2,315 11.7 
Source: Finance Ministry. 


b) Buyers at the Securities Exchange :—As stated else- 
where, the distribution of stocks in the securities market 
has markedly changed after the war by a series of post- 
war measures such as the dissolution of the Zaibatsu and 
the enactment of the Anti-Monopoly Law side by side with 
the progress of the ‘‘securities democratization” movement. 
Thus, more stocks have come into the holdings of the 
masses. For instance, the number of individual share- 
holders at the end of March, 1959 reached 9,710,000, or 
about six fold the corresponding number of 1,670,000 at 


10 Representative 


Sumitomo Chemical :--::::*+ se sees 
Toyo Spinning=*-«- 22. -«---. 6... 
Mitsubishi Shoji ......-..2--++-0000+- 
Tokyo Electric Power+-++++-+++++++- 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Reorg. 
| SEAN fab ade etc bree SaOOe OEE nen 
Maruzen Oil @ ine ways eis. eer 6) 66 010)6 e016 8 ene 
Toyo [0 e) | ene 
Takyo Shibaura Electric-:-----::+-- 
Yawata Iron & Steel+--:--++--++-:- 
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7. Distribution of Stocks 
By Owners (In 1,000,000 shares): 
March, 1946 March, 1951 March, 1955 March, 1959 


Banking Organs 
(of which Invest- 


50 (11.2%) 325 ( 12.6%) 2,212 ( 23.7%) 6,531 ( 29.0%) 


ment Trust) . = = 650 ( 7.0) 1,484 ( 6.6) 
Securities 

Merchants .. 12 ( 2.8) 307 ( 11.9) 661 ( 7.1) 987 ( 4.4) 
Other 

Corporations . 109 ( 24.7) 285 (11.0) 1,359 ( 14.5) 3,758 ( 16.7) 
Individuals - 235 (53.1) 1,582 ( 61.3) 5,056 ( 54.0) 11,046 ( 49.1) 
Total* 47%... 443 (100.0) 2,581 (100.0) 9,356 (100.0) 22,519 (100.0) 


By Scale of Owners (In 1,000 persons): 
Shares possessed 


Under 100. . .1,150 ( 67.2%) 1,296 ( 27.0%) 1,006 (12.1%) 816 ( 8.3%) 
100—499 ATL (27-5), pe, O2ta oh) pet odes ebeee)) Se ceoUem(ecseS) 
HOO=990 ste Ar atewe) 479 (10.0) 1,481 (17.8) 2,935 ( 29.7) 
1,000—4,999 .. 37 ( 2.2) 354 ( 7.4) 1,299 (15.6) 3,515 ( 35.6) 
5,000—9,999 . . 4 ( 0.2) 21 ( 0.4) 122 ( 1.5) 299 ( 2.9) 
Over 10,000. . 4( 0.2) 24 ( 0,5) 10 ( 0.1) 20 ( 0.2) 
ANOtall eek 1,713 (100.0) 4,800 (100.0) 8,310 (100.0) 9,887 (100.0) 
Note. * Including other owners. 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


the end of March, 1946. In the amount of shares classi- 
fied by shareholders, the picture is different, as noted in 
Table 7. The volume of shares possessed by individual 
owners, which stood at 53.1% of the total at the end of 
March, 1946, rose to 61.3% at the end of March, 1951, 
but declined to 49.1% at the end of March, 1959, indi- 
cating that shares have again begun to flow back to mone- 
tary institutions and giant companies because of the drop 
of the relative weight of the securities market. Although 
the start of investment trust in 1951 may be held partly 
responsible for this trend, the steady concentration of 
capital to larger enterprises through the alleviation of the 
Anti-Monopoly Law is considered a more dominant factor 
in view of the sharper advance of the ratio of stocks 
owned by ‘‘Other Corporations” in Table 7. Nevertheless, 
the phenomenal increase in the number of individual share 
owners is the basic reason for the general and superficial 
impression that the securities market has been extremely 
brisk despite its dullness as an issuing market. 

c) Role of Investment Trust :—The start of investment 
trust in 1951 came as a big stimulant to the stock market 
and led to the appearance of a new stock term “‘invest- 
ment trust quotations.” Investment trust has so far play- 
ed a big part in the advance of share prices, although the 
growth of investment trust transactions was temporarily 
hampered in 1954 to 1955 under the impact of the defia- 
tion policy in operation since 1953. As shown in Table 
8, however, the growth of investment trust has otherwise 


(Multiplications on Original Shares) 


62.0 


Note: The same method of calculation used in compiling above chart as “10 Biggest Earners,” 


8. Movement of Principal of Investment 
Trust Transactions 


1 illi n 
(In 100 million yen) , tere 


Established Cancelled Redeeme Balance 
OSU ein eae 133 il 0 126 
O52 tec. ees 336 80 4 378 
TOSS hie wihe say's ts 600 172 41 764 
HOGAN ST aie, qa 241 123 97 786 
LOBD PY = sa cee 264 318 136 595 
LOSGIY okey cuts: 514 272 160 677 
i Chy eee oo 925 162 72 1,369 
OS Bio er eres 1,064 257 79 2,097 
105 9' sucess coke 1,825 589 32 3,301 
Source: Investment Trust Association. 


been smooth with new establishments in 1958 through 1959 
well eclipsing £100,000 million. The latest growth of in- 
vestment trust is partly attributable to the start of this 
business by several minor securities merchants since 1958 
while the ‘‘Big 4” (Nomura, Yamaichi, Nikko and Daiwa) 
were monopolizing the business until then. It is also noted 
that the course of investments by the general public has 
been directed partially but more notably to the stock 
market through investment trust. The weight of invest- 
ment in the stock market as of the end of December, 1959 
stood at 7.2% of the total amount of shares in circulation 
as compared with 6.6% at the end of March in the same 
year. The ratio of the total current value shares incopo- 
rated into investment trust transaction to the total current 
value of listed shares, which was comparatively low in the 
initial stage, has come to exceed 8.0% in recent months 
as noted in Table 9. Investment trust transactions were 
particularly active in 1954 and 1958 with 1954 dealings 
reaching about 14.0% of the total amount of turnovers 
on the stock market. In 1959, the stock transactions by 
the masses made a phenomenal increase, and the weight 
of investment trust accordingly slipped, but the total value 
of investment trust subscriptions in that year reached an 
all-time peak at 518,600 million. 

d) Movement of Share Prices :—With reference to the 
transition of share quotations after the war, it is noted 
that the Dow Jones Average at the Tokyo Securities Ex- 
change has continued to make an energetic advance through- 
out with the exception of intermittent dullness in 1949-50, 
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9. Weight of Investment Trust 
Listed Shares and Investment Trust *Turnovers & I.T. ; 


= oe 
¥100 Million 


Year- —- Million Shares 100 Million 
End 4s. Lt? B/A LS. LT. D/C Turnovers LT. F/E 

(A) (BY. (9). AC). EDs (6) peers de ie) ney 
1051 ey eon 134 4.0 2,291 127. 4.2 1,694 131 7.8 
1952. . . 4,949 336 6.8 7,174 467° 6.5 13,849 670 4.8 
1053%5 2.077361 565 Teth 8,076 684 8.5 20,093 1,254 6.2 
1954.0, 0 9369. TOL 7.5 8,760 676 Wil 7,499 1,089 14.5 
1955. . .10,950 519 4.7 12,132 638 550 8,844 996 is 
1956. . . 16,039 530 Seo 18, 262 693 3.8 26,810 1,225 4.6 
LOSTian eee 17,173. 914 5.3 31,575 1,768 5.3) 
1958. . . 22,427 1,432 6.4 26,039 1,904 7.3 47,807-. 3,449 Te 
1959. . . 27,384 1,965 7.2 38,205 3,091 8.1 I115778~ 5,186, 4.0 


Note: * Turnovers at all securities exchanges throughout country. 
Source: Investment Trust Association. 


1954 and 1958. 
tions have followed the movement of business transitions, 


Although the fluctuations of stock quota- 


the normal gain of the prices so far was undeniably sup- 
ported by active investments in full expectation of the 
sound growth of the Japanese economy, including the 
growth of stocks themselves. As stated elsewhere, stock 
capital in Japan is still excessively small, signifying that 
there is the dormant demand for capital expansions through 
stock issues. Although it is legally possible in Japan to 
issue shares at current prices or at the non-par levels for 
capital expansions, such steps are seldom taken under 
Japanese business usages, as new stocks by capital expansion 
are usually alloted to existing shareholders at par. In 
other words, such new stocks always carry some “‘capital 


ey 


expansion premiums.” The shortage of stock capital means 
in other words the corresponding existence of such capital 
This is one of the cardinal factors 
contributing to the growth potential of stocks, resultantly 
serving to enhance stock-buying propensity and to help 
raise the stock quotations. In view of the possible advance 
of the Japanese economy and Japanese enterprises in general 
into the international limelight parallel with the liberaliza- 
tion of trade, exchange and capital, stocks of industries 
well competitive on the international markets have begun 
to attract the attention of investors, both Japanese and 
foreign. Thus, it may be said that the Japanese securities 
market today is standing at a new turning-point. 


expansion premiums. 


10. Share Prices, Total Current Value, Yields, and Dividends 
of Stocks Listed with Tokyo Securities Exchange 


Share Prices 


(225 Pivotals in Yen) i Listed Shaes of 


Year-end y, = a 

Dow Jones Simple Capital Number 

Average Average (¥ 100 (million 

million) shares) 

Los ee re ey USM were 149.95 128.85 752 1,549 
BOG O)E Protice ih erh a: Meme 101.73 74.00 135 2,316 
LOL 24. sah oe A oe 136.10 93.80 1,480 2,912 
UES ne MOSER ee ee ee, ae 245.67 124.08 2,308 4,446 
LOSSES VacPasy yee 390.90 156.05 3,593 6,651 
LOG A yet certs) see eee 340.79 110.94 4,747 8,569 
REIS) wns ry Ald Gea, SR ce 374.00 108.17 5,656 10,110 
OGG Siena oie, tone eee ee 485.33 126.43 7,622 ileal Sle3} 
LOS eon ere a ee eae 535.57 114.10 9,968 15,298 
5B eet cote ite. Fee oe 571.97 110.36 11,822 21,222 
1959 one 7 oan 923.78 152.36 14,937 24,297 

Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 


Total Current Value 


Yields and Dividends 


"Current VEnio® A aperes ba Ec aeea 

Total Per ae Die. Didi. meee i 
(¥ 100 £50 Companies Giving giving (%) 

million) (Yen Companies Companies 

(Yen) (%) 

1,220 81.06 518 89.96 12.18 6.77 
1,688 74.37 560 73.15 13.94 9.53 
2,568 86.72 568 89.76 21.38 11.91 
6,408 139.08 564 130.69 25.75 9.85 
8,467 117.83 584 150.12 22.34 7.44 
7,432 78.28 595 104.67 19.77 9.44 
10,576 93.49 591 109.21 17.39 7.96 
16,404 107.61 594 123.67 16.53 6.68 
16,748 84.00 598 107.91 15.42 7.14 
23,200 98.23 600 107.15 14.27 6.88 
37,770 135.50 602 144,19 13.54 4,70 


= 


The Japanese stock market since the start of 1960 has 
been evolving virtually around the problem of capital 
liberalization. With capital transactions liberalized sooner 
or later, traders in general are expecting an active inflow 
| of foreign capital to Japan in pursuit of Japanese stocks. 
4 It is in this expectation that traders in the Japanese stock 


: 
i 
ve 
. 
% 


market have been chasing the so-called ‘international 

issues” to the eventual rise of sharp share price fluctu- 

ations. Some of the latest developments of the capital 

liberalization problem with special reference to the move- 
_ ment of the stock market are reviewed in this article. 


International Capital Exchange 


4 The increasing importance of early capital liberalization 
first came into the concrete limelight at the time when a 
roundtable business conference was held between U.S. and 
Japanese financiers in Tokyo for six days from November 
23, 1959. Participating in this conference were about 60 
executives of well-known American companies including 

~ General Electric, RCA, Lockheed and Remington-Rand, 
and just as many financiers from Japan with Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi at the helm. What surprised the Japanese 
participants then was the keen interest shown by the 
American counterparts in investment in Japan. With this 
conference as a major stimulant, Japanese political and 
financial circles have begun to pay closer attention to the 
problem of capital liberalization. It was, however, in the 
early part of 1960 that the capital liberalization problem 
took concrete shape. At a meeting of the Cabinet 
Ministers in charge of economic operations held on 
January 5 to discuss the problem of trade and exchange 
liberalization, International Trade and Industry Minister 
Hayato Ikeda stressed the need of alleviating restrictions 
on investments in Japanese stocks by foreigners. 


‘* Internationalization ’’ of Stocks 


There is no doubt that the increasing trend toward 
internationalization on the stock market was largely re- 
sponsible for Mr. Ikeda’s proposal. At present, capital 
transactions in Europe are completely free only in West 
Germany and Switzerland, but other European countries 
are heading toward deconrtrolling capital transactions, and 
complete liberalization is expected to be realized in count- 
ries participating in the European common market. In 
Britain, capital transactions are partially restricted, but the 
mutual transfer of blocked sterling certificates is left free, 
and the rate is subject to minor discounting. Thus, capital 
transactions are practically unrestricted in Britain, and the 
complete liberalization of the pound sterling is expected 
in the near future. Well reflective of the rising tide toward 
capital liberalization throughout the world, the path is 
being steadily paved for internationalization of stock 
markets. Investment trust operations on an international 
scale have already been inaugurated, and international ex- 
changes by financiers and securities merchants have become 
more frequent. It was against this background that Mr. 
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Ikeda made his statement urging the early lifting of re- 
strictions on stock investments by foreigners. 


Visits of American Financiers 


In expectation that the acquisition of stocks by foreign- 
ers in Japan will be freed sooner or later, foreign investors 
have come to visit Japan in increasing numbers, particu- 
larly financiers and securities merchants from the United 
States. More important visitors from the United 
States were Mr. Walker, director of Smith-Barney Co. 
who arrived here in late 1959. On January 16, this year, 
Mr. Eymes, director of Kidder-Peabody Co. arrived, 
followed by Mr. Jevoice, vice-president of Dillon, Read 
& Co. arriving here on January 26. But the most im- 
portant of such visitors was a group of 21 representatives 
of noted American financial institutions which visited Japan 
on May 8 at the invitation of three Japanese financial 
bodies—the Federation of Economic Organizations, the 
Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry, and the 
Bond & Debenture Underwriters Association. The visit 
of the American financiers was originally planned by 
Tsunao Okumura, chairman of Nomura Securities Co., 
Ltd., who considered that spot surveys of Japanese indus- 
tries by American financiers would accelerate capital 
transactions between the United States and Japan. This 
group of American financiers had closs talks with Japa- 
nese political and financial leaders and made personal 
visits to key industrial plants in Japan in groups. 
At the time of the departure of the main group for the 


_ United States on May 18, the spokesman of the group 


stressed that they are well interested in enterprises under 
efficient management and with rich growth potentials, but 
the proper revision of regulations to enable the smooth 
inflow of foreign capital is the first prerequisite. Although 
the visit of the American financiers group did not prove 
immediately effective for activating the induction of 
American private capital into Japan, there is no doubt 
that it will serve as a pump-priming step for the closer 
economic collaboration between Japan and the United 
States in the long run. 

The growing interest in investment in Japan by foreigners 
is also based on the superiority of specific Japanese tech- 
niques, many of which have attained the international 
levels. The lost cost of labor in Japan is another attrac- 
tion to foreign investors. The attempt to combined abun- 
dant capital of the United States and the low-costing and 
efficient labor of Japan is in a sense a natural demand of 
economy. In this connection, it is noted that some lead- 
ing companies have begun to express the desire to acquire 
the shares of Japanese companies either directly or in- 
directly. The rumored tieup between Ford Co. and Toyo- 
ta Motor and the reported technical tieup between du 
Pont and Showa Denko are a few of such examples. As 
a noteworthy tendency in this connection, those foreign 
companies are expressing the stronger desire to participate 
in management and capital of Japanese companies in ad- 


dition to simple royalty payments in return for technical 
assistance. The ‘‘ Big 3” steel companies (Yawata Iron 
& Steel, Fuji Iron & Steel and Nippon Kokan) are re- 
ported planning to invite private capital from the United 
States in view of the possible hard sledding in negotiations 
for loans from the World Bank. In such transactions, 
the American side is reported desirous of having conver- 
sion bonds floated. 


Japan’s Foreign Capital Induction 


(In $1,000) 
Technical Benefi- 
F Stoc! : Cor- 
Tieup ciary Total 
Year Invest 2 porate Loans ota 
pee ments eon Bonds 
T9500 3 ate 27 3,150 _— — — 3,150 
195 iesineg = 101 13,326 _ = 4,026 17,852 
i ay ee ry 133 10,123 146 25 34,457 44,751 
JOSS epee cts 103 5,002 562 — 49,362 54,926 
OB eas ase 82 3,970 58 — 15,279 19,307 
ICE). 5B oes cl 72 5,101 52 7 ~ 47,054 52,214 
1O5 Gvseeshes ets 144 9,520 115 15 93,652 103,302 
1057S eegede 118 11,490 128 “4 ate Me ; ae 
SO5Se eee 90 11,350 116 23 e2al, : 
1959* 105 19,022 156 82,136 101,314 
Aiotaleenen. 975 92,020 1,408 681,418 774,846 


*April through December. ; 

Source: Compiled by the Oriental Economist . 

Restrictions on Alien Investments in Stocks 

Investments by foreigners in Japanese stocks are still 
subject to strict restrictions under the Foreign Investment 
Law. Prior to the enforcement of the Foreign Investment 
Law, the Foreign Exchange Control Law, supplemented by 
various ordinances and by-laws, was sufficient to control 
foreign investments, but the Foreign Investment Law was 
finally enforced from May, 1950 in view of the pressing 
demand for foreign capital induction at that time. The 
Foreign Investment Law has three specific features, namely : 
1) Strict screening ; all cases of foreign capital induction 
are strictly screened from the two major points—whether 
it will contribute to the improvement of the international 
payments balance ; and whether it will contribute to the 
growth of key industries: 2) Guarantee of remittance ; 
for foreign capital allowed to be inducted under the law, 
future foreign currency remittance is guaranteed, a privilage 
not often given in foreign countries: 3) Protection of 
foreign capital; In case the Government or local public 
bodies happen to expropriate foreigners assets, measures 
are taken to enable the remittance of equivalent within 
the period of one year after such expropriation. 

The Foreign Investment Law, since its inauguration, 
been revised four times, including the revision of operating 
methods. 

Existing restrictions on the acquisition of Japanese 
stocks by foreigners are roughly as follows: 

1) Any cases requiring the guarantee of remittance 
overseas, inclusive of dividend and principal, that is, any 
cases necessitating equivalent in foreign currency, are sub- 
ject to the Government’s permission : 

2) The ratio of stocks in ‘‘restricted industries” (see note 
1) to be acquired by foreigners are informally restricted to 
less than 5.0% of the total amount of issued capital shares 
and to less than 8.0% in unrestricted industries. Although 
this restriction is not absolutely binding, but the applica- 
tion within that range is almost automatically licensed by 
the Government. Any application for the acquisition in 
excess of these set frames is studied case by case. The 
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ratio of shares to be acquired through technical tieup 
contracts is considered acceptable at around 30.0% : 3) 
Those not requiring the Government approval (that is, 
requiring no remittance guarantee) are: (a) designated 
foreign investors (see note 2) when buying shares in 
unrestricted industries; and (b) new shares by capital 
expansion or upon establishment: 4) The Government 
approval is necessary even in cases where the remittance 
guarantee is dispensable: (a) acquisition of old shares by 
foreign investors not designated ; and (b)~-acquisition of 
old shares in “‘ restricted industries” by designated foreign 
investors: 5) Remittance of share dividend should be 
made within three months: 6) Remittance of principal 
should be made by instalment over the period of five 
years after the lapse of two years following payment. 

Such restrictions are applicable to the acquisition of 
Japanese stocks or the remittance of principal or dividend 
by foreign currency. No restrictions are applied to the 
purchase of stocks or the receipt of dividend in Japanese 
yen. Existing restrictions may be more plainly shown by 
chart, as follows : 


1. Remittance overseas wanted 


(unconditionally permitted by the Foreign Investment Law) 


Investor Currency Old Stocks New Stocks 
All Foreign 
Investors . . . . Foreign Approval needed Approval needed 
Japanese Banned Banned 
2. Remittance Guarantee not wanted: 
Investor Currency Old Stocks New Stocks 
Designated 
Foreign 
Investors (A). . Foreign Free Free 
Japanese Free Free 
(B) . . Foreign Approval needed Notification needed 
Japanese Approval needed Notification needed 
Other Foreign : 
Investors ... . Foreign Approval needed Notification needed 
Japanese Banned Notification needed 
Note: (A). . Non-restricted industries ; 
(B) . . Restricted industries. 


Alleviation Measures Expected 


For full-fledged liberalization of trade and exchange, 
it is considered necessary to totally revise the Foreign 
Exchange and Trade Control Law and the Foreign In- 
vestment Law. The Technical Committee for the Revision 
of the Foreign Exchange and. Trade Control Law held 12 
sessions in 1959 to study the revision bill on the basis of 
suggestions from the competent Ministries, but no con- 
crete conclusion has as yet been reached. Still more 
doubtful is the revision of the Foreign Investment Law. 
The Ministry of International Trade & Industry claims 
that in the case of the revision of the Foreign Investment 
Law it is necessary to enact a supplementary law such as 


Note: 1. Restricted industries designated by Article 4 of 
Cabinet Order No. 221-19 are as follows: Water supply ; 
local railroads; tramways; trust; banking; surface transpor- 
tation; express business; fisheries; broadcasting; mining; 
port & harbor; road transportation; mutual banking; long- 
term credit banking; air transportation; electric power; 
gas and foreign exchange banking. In other words, major 
public utilities, natural resources and banking enterprises: 
2. Designated foreign investors are the nationals of Formosa 
Finland, West Germany, Greece, India, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Britain, the US., Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia, Norway and France), 
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the external economy law in operation by West Germany 

_ to legalize a new control policy suitable for coping with 
liberalization. The introduction of such a law exclusively 
applicable to foreign economic operations, however, is 
difficult because of the existence of the U.S.-Japan Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation (signed in October, 1953 
and to remain effective until October, 1963). Hence, the 
revision of the Foreign Investment Law is considered un- 
likely, at least for the time being. 

The Ministry of International Trade & Industry, never- 
theless, is planning to push liberalization measures within 
the existing framework of the Foreign Investment Law, 
although no immediate revision of the law itself is to be 
expected. Some of such liberalization measures are ex- 
pected to be realized in during the month of June. Included 
in such measures are: 1) Easing of restrictions on acqui- 
sition of stocks-The acquisition of Japanese stocks of 19 
*“ designated” industries including electric power, gas and 
banking by foreigners is at present restricted to 5.0% of 
the total amount of issued stocks and 8.0% in other un- 
designated industries. The acquisition restriction will be 
alleviated to 10.0% and 15.0%, respectively: 2) Alleviation 
of re- strictions on remittance of principal—Under the pre- 
sent law, remittance of principal invested by foreigners is 

- fequired to be left intact for the period of two years, and 
then to be made by equal instalment in the following five 
years. The remittance period will be shortened to three 
years : 3) Alleviation of the restrictions on the acquisition 
of debentures and other beneficiaries—The approval by the 
Bank of Japan alone will be made sufficient for the aquisi- 
tion debentures, beneficiaries of loan trust and investment 
trust which amount to less than $10,000 per annum per 
case. 

Meanwhile, some of the adverse effects which are feared Paint fie 
to come in the wake of the expected liberalization of Tai eda teat ree 
capital transactions are: 1) Whether there is not the risk (535/1605 ke, 2.6 Me & 6-18 Me) 
of the right of management being seized by foreign in- Boweridl ape caper bene 
vestors ; 2) The possible advance of large overseas enter- 
prises to Japan to beat similar Japanese industries, parti- 
cularly under management by smaller enterprisers ; and 
3) The worsening of the international balance of payments. 
Taking up the problem of management right alone, 
the situation is not simple. With directors of companies 
required to hold 25.0% of the total amount of paid capi- 
tal, the extended frame of alien aquisition at 20.0% may 
still be a safety line, but the acquisition of Japanese shares 
by the Japanese yen is left unrestricted, and it is not 
difficult for foreign investors to control the total amount 
of shares of a certain company through this channel. 
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The recent attempt by Nestle, a noted food products com- 
pany in Switzerland, to issue registered shares in an en- 
deavor to restrict the maximum amount of shares to be 
possessed by foreign investors to one-third of total shares 
may be taken as a step for protection of the management 
right. It is because of the complete ambiguity of the ex- 
tent of such adverse effects that the Government is ap- 
parently finding it difficult to draft a concrete schedule for 
liberalization. Another obstacle in the way of proper 
counter-measures to be taken is the existence of the U.S.- 
Japan Treaty of Commerce and Navigation which re- 
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mains in force until 1963. 

Pending the probable revision in 1963, the treaty is 
understoodly patterned after the like U.S. treaty with 
Colombia, and it is generally hoped that it may be so 
revised as to liberalize capital exchanges between the two 
countries as much as possible with controls left only under 
inevitable circumstances as in the case of a similar treaty 
between the United States and West Germany. The ex- 
isting treaty between Japan and the United States carries 
many provisions expressed in abstract terms, and the 
meanings of many articles are ambiguous. As treaties 
take precedence of domestic laws, however, the funda- 
mental revision of the Foreign Investment Law is difficult 
without the prior revision of the treaty under review. 
Hence, any easing of existing restrictions will only be 
confined to technical details not enough to spur the im- 
mediate inflow of foreign capital. 


Marketing Japanese Stocks in the U.S. 


Meanwhile, the marketing of Japanese stocks in the 
United States is being suggested, although the executives 
of the companies whose shares are considered qualified 
for the U.S. market are apparently less interested. The 
Ministry of Finance and leading securities merchants are 
studying the depositary receipt system (now in operation 
in the United States) as an acceptable formula for market- 
ing Japanese shares in the United States. Under this 
system, Japanese stocks to be sold on the U.S. market 
are first accepted by American banks, and depositary re- 
ceipts to be issued by such banks are transacted on the 
market, thus enabling foreign investors to receive dividends 
or sell their receipts in foreign currency without difficulty. 
Stocks of foreign companies transacted on the U.S. market, 
chiefly those of Britain, West Germany and the Nether- 
lands, are mostly marketed under the depositary receipt 
system, and this system will be suitably applied to Japanese 
stocks, at least at the start. Opinion on the feasibility of 
marketing Japanese stocks in the United States is divided. 
Those pessimistic over the outlook opine that 1) Expenses 
including the fee for custodying original certificates and 
taxes will reach a large total, and it would be difficult to 
make both ends meet when transactions are conservatively 
limited ; and 2) The sales through the U.S. stock markets 
or the New York Stock Market will be difficult because 
of various specifications, although transactions ‘‘over the 
counter” may be simple. Those in favor of the proposal 
take a positive view that 1) The potential of Japanese business 
and industry is sufficiently recognized in the United States : 
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2) Transactions ‘‘over the counter” or at certain large ex- 
penses will be fully paying when viewed from the stand- 
point of international public relations ; and 3) Hence, it 
is advisable to pave the way for the marketing of Japanese 
stocks in the United States first by the depositary receipt 
system. Although the problem has been actively discussed, 
the actual advance of Japanese stocks to the U.S. market 


is expected to take some time. 


Effects on the Stock Market 


What will be the repercussions on the Japanese stock 
market if the existing restrictions on the alien possession 
of Japanese stocks are gradually lifted, even at a slow | 
pace, and the tables are set for Japanese stocks to be 
marketed in the United States? There is no doubt that 
the volume of stock investments by foreigners will increase 
in expectation of full-fledged liberalization in the future. 
The revision of the Foreign Investment Law _ liberalizing 
remittances of both principal and interest, if realized, will 
enable the free exchanges of both long- and shot-term — 
funds. It will be at that juncture that Japan’s economic 
power is newly evaluated by foreign capital. With the — 
high money rates as a major attraction, a comfortably 
active inflow of foreign capital may naturally be expected. 
The possible repercussions under the circumstances will be © 
as follows: 1) Japanese money rates will inevitably forced 
to near the international levels to the eventual exit of 
high money rates. The effect of this development will be 
decisive, as the stock yields will be relatively raised for 
more chances of buying. The movements of share prices 
in West Germany and Britain in 1959 are eloquent instances : 
2) The supply-demand balance of stocks will become more 
strained if the influx of foreign capital grows activated by 
livelier stock investments by foreigners. The exact amount 
of investments in stocks by foreigners is not easily ascer- 
tainable, but the Tokyo Securities Exchange reports that 
it has been moving between 1.6% and 2.0%. of the total 
volume of issued shares since 1955. With a newer flow of 
capital investments likely, the supply-demand balance of 
stocks is bound to become further strained to offer a fresh 
stimulant to the soaring of share prices: 3) For the acceptance 
of investments from overseas, key industries will be called 
upon to rectify their capital compositions, to the increasing 
trend toward capital expansions: 4) Parallel with the 
activation of alien investments, the controversial problems 
like the elevation of the face values, the stock mergers 
and denomination will come again into the limelight. 


ee 


Debut of ‘‘ International Issues ”’ 


The list of Japanese stocks to play star roles after the 
liberalization of capital exchanges will become markedly 
restricted, as the stocks, popular among domestic traders 
before, may be left out of the race if they are not inter- 
nationally qualified. In othe words, many growth stocks 
which have so far led the share price march will be 
subject to new and closer rescrutinies from international 
standpoints. Signs of such developments have already 
become apparent on the Japanese stock market, as stocks 
of future international potentials have come to be se- 
lectively chased as ‘‘international issues” since the start of 


— 
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1960. Among them are tradings (such as Mitsui Bussan) , 
petroleums, electric machines and potteries. No definite 
criteria may as yet been set for qualified “international 
issues”, but the possible yardsticks may be as follows: 
1) Companies enjoying high international reputation since 
before the war (such as Mitsui Bussan, Tokyo Marine, 
Bank of Tokyo, and N.Y.K.); 2) Companies well reputed 
on the domestic market which have already inducted foreign 
capital (such as Toa Nenryo, Nippon Light Metal, Mitsu- 
bishi Oil, Showa Oil, Koa Oil and Yokohama Rubber) ; 
3) Companies technically advanced and having technical 
tieups with leading foreign firms (like Tokyo-Shibaura 
Electric and Fuji Electric) ; 4) Companies exclusively 
unique in technical advances and manufacturing products 
internationally reputed (like Sony, Mitsubishi Shipbuilding 
& Engineering, Nippon Toki, and Nippon Gaishi) ; 5) 
Giant companies already exhaustively studied by the World 
Bank for loans (such as Yawata Iron & Steel, Fuji Iron 
& Steel, and Nippon Kokan) ; and 6) Companies enjoying 
the sales of international scale (like Hitachi Works, Tokyo- 
Shibaura Electric, Yawata Iron & Steel and Fuji Iron & 
Steel). All those companies are considered thoroughly 
prepared to compete with any foreign interests. 
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The Japanese stock market has continued stiff with the 
soaring of the prices of the ‘‘international issues” at the 
helm, and the scheduled visit of President Eisenhower has 
further brightened the outlook. As of May 5, the Dow 
Jones average of the Tokyo Securities Exchange rose to a 
new high at ¥1,109, registering a gain of about 250 
within a short period of about six months. In the interim, 
the climate at the stock market has grown somewhat 
adverse because of the heavier weight of credit buying 
transactions. With new restrictions imposed on credit buy- 
ing transactions. With new restrictions imposed on credit 
transactions by smaller securities merchants, the average 
on May 10 made a sharp slip of 25.24, and a further 
dive was witnessed on May 17 following the rupture of 
the Summit Talks at Paris. The collapest on May 17 
reached 36.74 (3.4%), the second sharpet in the history 
of the Tokyo securities exchange since the ‘‘Stalin collapse” 
of 37.81 on March 5, 1953. Noteworthy is the fact 
that well-known “‘international issues” were major losers 
with their declines, all exceeding 20.0%. The recession is 
expected short-lived, and they are certain to make sound 
recoveries with the return of buying operations sooner or 
later. 


“Big Four Securities Companies 


Rapid growing in scale and gaining in importance in the 
course of Zaibatsu deconcentration and securities demo- 
cratization since the war’s termination, bond and stock 
underwriters, brokers and dealers have been bolstering 
their positions year after year as financing organs for 
provision of industrial funds. Their postwar rebirth and 
growth, however, has been no plain sailing at all, as they 
have experienced a series of kaleidoscopic changes in socio- 
economic conditions. 

In the first place, their customers have changed in social 
status. In the early postwar years, when the currency in- 
flation was turning from bad to worse and old society 
undergoing a revolutionary collapse, Zaibatsu family mem- 
bers, landlords, etc., who had thus far been major inves- 
tors, suddenly disappeared from the scene, and they were 
replaced by a number of minor industrialists and merchants, 
or mushroom petty millionaires who had _ successfully 
capitalized upon the inflation spiral and social confusion. 
These new clients, however, could never enjoy long pro- 
sperity and solid stability because general economic con- 
ditions suffered from an endless cycle of ups and downs. 
In recent years, an increasing number of salaried people 
have come to invest in bonds and stocks. 

Those underwriters, brokers and dealers, who have taken 
successful counter-measures to secure a large number of 
customers in accordance with ever-changing conditions and 
to rationalize office equipment and business management, 
have been enjoying steady development and consolidation. 
Especially remarkable has been the postwar progress of the 
leading securities companies, which operated their nation- 
wide networks of branches and agencies even before the 


war, i.e. well prepared to cope with the popularization of 
bond and stock investments, and which have successfully 
attracted to their counters an ever-increasing number of 
new clients. The biggest firms among them are Nomura, 
Yamaichi, Nikko and Daiwa, better known as the ‘‘Big 
Four” securities companies in Japan. They are really the 
symbol of stock democratization, i.e. channelling of funds 
in the pockets of the masses toward corporate bonds and 
stocks. 

These interests practically predominate stock business. 
In terms of stock transactions, for instance, they account 
for more than three-quarters of the national total, leaving 
only one quarter for as many as 580 minor firms. In the 
case of bond and stock underwritings, their share is as 
high as 85%, and they comprise well over 90% of the 
total investment trust established in the whole country. 
Though their employees are less than one-third of the total 
labor force in this business, their revenues and profits 
come at more than one half of the nation’s total. Such 
overwhelming predominance of theirs will become all the 
more conspicuous in the future, for they practically mono- 
polize investment trust business, now the major channel 
of stock investments which will gain more importance 
than ever, and they are well able to bring into positive 
action all their organizations at all times, or in boom and 
in bust, particularly in the latter case to secure their very 
survival by all means. 

The ‘‘Big Four” companies, after all, occupy such an 
overwhelming position that the story of the stock ex- 
changes in Japan can never be a complete one without 
giving an account of their activities. Their histories, fea- 
tures and conditions are briefly described in the following 
pages (in alphabetical order). 
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Daiwa Securities Co. 


Through the merger of Fujimoto Securities Co. and 
Japan Trust Bank (established in March, 1920), the Daiwa 
Securities Company Ltd. was formally incorporated in 
December, 1943, with a capital of 18.75 million, and took 
over all business activities of the two predecessors excep- 
ting the latter’s banking business. 

The history of Fujimoto Securities dates back to Decem- 
ber, 1895, when Fujimoto Bank was founded. In May, 
1902, Fujimoto Bill Broker Co. started the business of 
discounting bills for the first time in Japan as a private 
business of the Fujimotos. It was incorporated into a 
joint stock company in October, 1906, with its capital at 
200,000, and renamed Fujimoto Bill Broker Bank in 
January, 1909, while Fujimoto Bank itself had been closed 
in December, 1906. Fujimoto Bill Broker Bank changed 
its name into Fujimoto Bill Broker Securities in January, 
1933, and into Fujimoto Securities in July, 1942. 

It is worthy of special mention that the Fujimoto in- 
terests actively pioneered in foreign bond investments. In 
May, 1942, Fujimoto Securities Co. was formally establish- 
ed in the United States as an overseas affiliate of the 
mother firm. Opening its offices in New York and Los 
Angeles, it acted as agencies for investments by Japanese 
residents there and for exports and imports of foreign 
bonds. 

In July, 1937, the Fujimoto Security Investment Associ- 
ation was organized, which was a forerunner of invest- 
ment trust business in Japan. As mentioned at the out- 
set, Fujimoto Securities amalgamated itself with Nippon 
Trust & Banking in December, 1943; and its head office 
was moved from Osaka to Tokyo. In July, 1944, the 
Daiwa Securities absorbed Yoshikawa Securities and boost- 
ed its capital to 19.25 million. 

In the early postwar years, the Daiwa Securities suf- 
fered a severe impact of the war. Its capital was reduced 
to 9,625,000 in July, 1948, in accordance with its busi- 
ness reconstruction and rehabilitation program. In the 
following month, however, its capital was increased to 
*£50 million which was successively boosted six times in 
the following years, and as of April, 1959, it stood at 
£4,000 million. 

In the mean time, the Daiwa Securities vigorously ex- 
panded and deversified in its business lines. Taking advantage 
of the promulgation in May, 1948, of the Securities Trans- 
actions Law, for instance, the company decided to under- 
take more actively than ever not only those lines under 
the purview of the new law but also some other businesses, 
such as investment trust, financing upon delivery of secu- 
rities, custody and lending of securities, and other agency 
activities (calling-in of bonds and stocks, payment of 
principal and interest, etc.). 

It is well known that, making a new start after the 
war, the investment trust has played a very important role 
for absorption of popular funds for security investments 
and democratization of bonds and stocks, especially the 


latter. Asa pioneer in this business, the Daiwa Securities 
has been carrying out a positive policy with good success. 
Its open-end type investment trust is a unique business 
of its own creation and an ideal form of investment trust, 
devoid of any defect in the semi-closed type: it has been 
enjoying rapid development and wide popularity as its 
merits have come to be well recognized by the ever- 
increasing interest in the securities. It is also to be noted 
that the Daiwa Securities was the first company to intro- 
duce a system of installment investment in the open-end 


type investment trust. 


When the Foreign Capital Law was revised in 1952 so - 


that the restrictions upon foreign investments might be 
relaxed, the Daiwa Securities resumed its connections with 
Abraham & Co. of New York and other American in- 
terests, with whom the Fujimoto firm formerly had con- 
It has since been offer- 
ing services to foreign investors interested in Japanese 


ducted business in a wide scale. 


securities. 

In November, 1959, the company had 97 offices in all: 
namely, 30 in Tokyo (including the head office), 11 in Osaka, 
55 in principal cities including Nagoya, Yokohama, Kyoto, 
Kobe, Fukuoka and Sapporo in Japan, and 1 in New 
York, U.S.A. These offices are connected with one an- 
other by teletype lines, and major offices operate service 
cars. Early in 1954, Daiwa Real Estate Co. was incorpo- 
rated for construction of a new head office building. 

It is characteristic of Daiwa’s energetic management 
that it virtually pioneered in the use of service-cars for the 
customers and swiftly established the cob-web of tele-type 
systems throughout 
branches. 

Daiwa is also the publisher of a variety of booklets 
and brochures for the benefit of the customers. These 
include the Daiwa Investment Inforemation (bi-monthly); 
Daiwa News (weekly); Daiwa Report (monthly) and many 
others. 

In the annual term from October, 1958, through Sep- 
tember, 1959, the company dealt in 6,808,340,000 stock 
shares, underwrote 14,100,000 shares, handled *£80.0 bil- 
lion worth of bonds, and underwrote 87.6 billion worth 
of bonds. The investment trust establishment amounted 
to ¥20,950 million in 4,190,000 lots for closed-end type 
and *¥¥7,489.99 million in 1,100,000 lots for open-end type, 
or a combined total of ¥28,439.99 million, and the princi- 
pal balance outstanding at the term end came at *52,- 
332.02 million (¥38,741.5 million for closed-end type and 
¥ 13,590.52 million for open-end type). 


of the Company’s multi-number 


As the result, revenues (sales profits, commissions, divi- 
dends, interest, etc.) reached ¥ 12,274.10 million, and the 
dividend was declared at 12% per annum. 
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Nikko Securities Co. 


Nikko Securities Co. was brought into being in April, 
1944, through merger of two old-timers in this line, 
namely Kawashimaya Securities and former Nikko Securi- 
ties. 

Kawashimaya Securities’ predecessor was Kawashimaya 
Shoten, which started its business in July, 1918, asa 
private enterprise of Mr. Motoichi Toyama, now Chairman 
of Nikko Securities, and which was reorganized into a 
*¥ 3,000,000 joint stock company in April, 1920. It was 
in February, 1939, that Kawashimaya Shoten separated 
its securities department from its main business and esta- 
blished Kawashimaya Securities Co. (capitalized at £5,000,- 
000). At the same time, it set up an overseas subsidiary 
_ in Manchuria, or Manchuria Kawashimaya Securities. In 
pursuance to the Government’s wartime business adjustment 
policy, Kawashimaya Securities in October, 1943, absorbed 
the Manchurian affiliate and boosted its capital to ¥ 12 
million. 

The defunct Nikko Securities was created in June, 1920, 
as an affiliated institution of the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
' with the then Governor H. Hijikata of the mother bank 
and ex-Minister of Finance Junnosuke Inoue as promoters. 
In business practice, it imitated the bond house and the 
sub-underwriter in the United States, and its original 
capital stood at ¥10 million. It specialized in public and 
corporate bonds. Subject to the wartime business adjust- 
ment policy, it absorbed Kyodo Securities (capitalized at 
*F 3,000,000) and became a ¥ 13,000,000 company. 

It was under the Finance Ministry’s guidance that these 
two firms in April, 1944, amalgamated themselves on an 
equal footing into a ¥20-million concern (13 million 
paid up) entitled Nikko Securities Co. Its head office 
was located at the former Nikko Securities’ head office, 
and Kawashima Securities’ head office was used as a Tokyo 
branch office of the new firm. With these two offices in 
Tokyo as head quarters, stocks, bonds, investment trust 
and all other businesses were conducted all over the coun- 
try. Local branches were opened at many cities in the 
country. Cooperating with Manchuria Kawashimaya 
Securities, it played a key role for wartime provision of 
industrial funds in Japan and in the Continent. 

On the occasion of Japan’s surrender, the company 
suffered a huge amount of losses due to the forced re- 
linquishment of wartime government indemnities and 
overseas assets. Undaunted by this misfortune, however, 
the company immediately set upon the post-war recon- 
struction and rehabilitation by pushing the democratization 
of the stock market which had hitherto been in the strong 
grip of Zaibatsu companies. The amazing thing is that in 
the course of this post-war confusion and rectonstruction, 
the Company maged to survive without resorting to such 
drastic measures as capital reductions or discarding of 
liabilities. 

When the Securities Transactions Law was put in force, 
Nikko Securities bolstered its position as underwriters, 


Upon re-opening of stock exchanges, it became members 
of the Tokyo Stock Exchange and other exchanges, and 
its stock business rapidly expanded along with the populari- 
zation and development of security investments. The 
promulgation of the Investment Trust Law gave another 
stimulus: the company again took active part in the 
business, thereby channelling such a large amount of private 
funds as never seen in prewar years towards the security 
market. It thus became a driving force for postwar ac- 
cumulation of capital. 

In the course of such rehabilitation and headway, the 
company boosted its capital six times (starting with Oct- 
ober, 1948, in connection with the first increase for business 
reconstruction and adjustment after the war’s end) to 
¥ 4,000 million as of April, 1959, or 200 times its original 
capital of 20 million. 

It is worth mentioning that the company has recently 
moved its head office to Shin Marunouchi Bldg. near 
Tokyo Station from Kabutocho or the traditional down- 
town center of securities business, while, on the other hand, 
operating the former head office as the Kabutocho Business 
Department, thereby to prepare itself for further expansion 
and to improve its services to new customers. Whether 
or not this bold departure from the time-honored tradition 
will turn out a success is being watched with great interest. 

At the end of September, 1959, the company had 78 
offices in the whole country : namely, 19 in Tokyo (its new 
head office included), 7 in Osaka and 50 at local cities 
(Nagoya, Yokohama, Kobe, Kyoto, Fukuoka, Sapporo, 
etc.). In its overseas activities, among others, the com- 
pany is operating New York branch at 25 Broad St., 
New York 4, promoting induction of dollar capital into 
Japan under the close tie-up with investment bankers. 
Also, the company has a subsidiary security broker in the 
name of Nikko Kasai Securities Co., which established 
under the Law of California. Nikko’s activity in the foreign 
business field may be said 8 be the most progressive and 


successful. 

In the 12-month term closing with September, 1959, 
the company handled and underwrote 8,458,000 and 15,- 
180,000 shares, respectively; handled and underwrote 
123.9 and ¥84.2 billion worth of bonds, respectively. 
And the investment trust established totalled 35,182.38 
million in 13,730,000 lots (25,940 million in 5,190,000 
lots for unit type and 9,242.38 million in 8,540,000 lots 
for open-end type), and the principal balance outstanding 
at the term end summed up to 71,874 million (4£52,696 
million for closed-end type and 19,178 million for open- 
end type). 

Revenues in the same term amounted to ¥14,902.34 
million (including security sales profits, commissions, 
dividends, interest, etc.), and profits came at 2,682.23 


million with the dividend declared at 12% a year. 
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Nomura Securities Co. 


Nomura Securities Co. was formally incorporated in 
January, 1925, taking over the securities department of 
the Osaka Nomura Bank (now the Daiwa Bank). Then 
it was capitalized at 35,000,000 (one half paid up). The 
post of the first president was assumed by Mr. Otogo 
Kataoka, director of the bank and chief of its securities 
department. 

The history of Nomura Securities, however, dates back 
to the establishment in August, 1918, of the Nomura Bank: 
In those days, the business of underwriting and distribut- 
ing bonds and stocks in Japan was very far behind the 
advanced practice in the Western countries. In this light, 
the founder of the Nomura Bank, or the late Mr. Toku- 
shichi Nomura, decided to undertake bond sales and 
distribution not an independent enterprise but as an addi- 
tional line of his bank. He had some experience in bond 
business as chief executive of Nomura Tokushichi Shoten 
(hereditary enterprise). And it was on the basis of an 
extensive investigation into the American practices in 
security business that his bank finally separated its securities 
department and founded Nomura Securities for bond sales 
and distribution. 

For some time after its establishment, Nomura Securities 
experienced a lot of difficulties, particularly a financial 
panic in 1927 and the worldwide economic crisis in and 
after 1929. With the second gold embargo of 1931 as 
the turning point, however, the company made steady pro- 
gress thanks to the acceptional pickup of security business. 
In February, 1927, it opened an overseas office in New 
York for flotation of foreign bonds (which, however, was 
closed in December, 1936). 

In June, 1938, the company started the business of 
underwriting and handling stocks as well. In line with 
the development of wartime economy, its head office was 
moved from Osaka to Tokyo in 1941, or the first year of the 
Pacific War. It also expanded its overseas activities : 
Manchuria Nomura Securities Co. was set up in Septem- 
ber, 1929, and branches were opened at Seoul, Korea, 
and at Taipei, Taiwan, in 1940. In September, 1941, Mr. 
Seizo Tida succeeded Mr. Kataoka as the president of the 
Company. With the duties levied upon the securities 
dealers growing steadily heavier, necessity for a new type 
of investment—the so-called investment trust—became in- 
creasingly acute. In November, 1941, it entered into the 
field of investment trust ahead of other securities companies, 
and its trust establishment in the war years summed up to 
¥ 528.5 million. From 1943 through 1944, it absorbed 
Daiichi Securities of Osaka and Kubota Securities of 
Tokyo. Thus, its capital increased to ¥ 12 million in 
August, 1944, 


In the early postwar years, Nomura Securities suffered 
various restrictions as was the case with many big concerns. 
It was designated as a “‘restricted” company in Novem- 
ber, 1945, and the four executive officers headed by Presi- 
dent Iida were purged out of their post in January, 1947. 


In the succeeding nine months up until the time when the 
seat of presidency was finally occupied by Mr. Tsunao 
Okumura, the Company operated without any official 
president. Thanks to the untiring efforts of the members 
of the Company and its affiliates, ‘‘restrictions” were lifted 
from the Company in May, 1949 and the Nomura Securi- 
ties was again free to carry out its business under its 
time-honored title. 

Since the re-opening in May, 1949, of stock exchanges, 
the company has been making steady expansion and enjoy- 
ing better business thanks to its positive management policy 
though it suffered temporary depression for some time when 
the Government pursued a deflationist policy popularly 
known as the Dodge Line. In June, 1950, it resumed 
investment trust transactions under the newly promulgated 
law. For expansion of its overs2as activities, it opened 
a New York branch in March, 1953. 

In the spring of 1954, the company started agency 
business (entry of a change of shareholders, floting of 
bonds and stocks, etc.), modelling after the practice of 
transfer agents in the United States. In December of the 
same year, it established, in cooperation with the Sanwa 
Bank and the Bank of Kobe, Toyo Trust & Banking Co. 
as a new institution on the border line between securities 
and financing. On the other hand, it decided to con- 
centrate business efforts upon security sales and distribu- 
tion. In April, 1960, it separated its investment trust 
department and reorganized it into two independent sub- 
sidiaries (one for investment trust and the other for sales) 
in anticipation of a further development of this business. 

In line with the execution of such a positive policy, 
the company’s capital increased to £4,000 million in April, 
1959. At the end of 1959, the company had 87 offices : 
ice. 24 in Tokyo, 12 in Osaka, 50 at other cities (Nagoya, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Kyoto, Fukuoka, Sapporo, etc.) and 
1 in New York. 

In the business term ending with September, 1959, the 
company handled 11,096,410,000 shares, or 19% of the 
nation’s total (58,313,000,000, shares). Stocks underwrit- 
ten in this term numbered 22,130,000, or about 53% of 
the total or 41,920,000 stocks, indicative of the company’s 
overwhelming predominance in this business. In the case 
of public and corporate bonds, the company underwrote 
¥£90.7 billion worth, or nearly 22% of the total (3421.3 
billion) and handled 3.47 billion worth, or 25.7%. Thus, 
it is self-evident that Nomura is the biggest firm in this 
line. 

The company’s investment trust establishment in the 
same term amounted to ¥39.3 billion, or 25% of the 
nation’s total (* 156.3 billion), and the principal balance 
outstanding at the term end reached 3480.3 billion, or about 
28%. It again excells all other fellow traders. 
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Yamaichi 


Yamaichi Securities Co. is a successor to Koike Shoten, 
a stock broker’s shop opened as a private business by the 
late Kunizo Koike as early as in 1897 near Kabuto Bridge, 
Nihombashi, Tokyo. Along with the marked development 


of modern industry in Japan, he established Koike Goshi 


Kaisha (capitalized at ¥1,000,000) in April, 1907, for 


underwriting and distribution of government and local 


bonds as provided for in its articles of incorporation. But 


. it was several years later that the company actually started 


underwriting national bonds. After all, it was a forerun- 
ner for modern security business in this country. 

In August, 1909, the founder of Koike Goshi Kaisha 
visited the United States as a member of the businessmen’s 
‘inspection party and saw with his own eyes various activi- 
‘ties of American underwriters. Based upon his investiga- 
tion into the American practices, in February, 1910, he 


organized an underwriting syndicate for 5,000,000 worth 


_ Fukushima and Raizo Kanda. 


of national bonds in cooperation with the late Namizo 
This was the first under- 
writing business undertaken by private interests in Japan, 
‘and it turned out a great success. In August of the same 
year, his syndicate underwrote, in cooperation with the 
Soda Bank, ¥500,000 worth of mortgage bonds issued by 
Enoshima Electric Railway Co.—the first instance of under- 
writing corporate bonds in this country. 

In May, 1911, Koike Goshi absorbed the Shoei Bank 
and started brokerage and financing business (discounting 
of bills, etc.). In August, 1917, however, Mr. Koike an- 
nounced to retire from the stock market and to liquidate 
his security firm. But his banking business was continued 
by the Koike Bank, which had taken over the defunct 
Shoei Bank and which specialized in bond sales and distri- 
bution as well as financing brokerage. Koike Goshi part- 
ners, on the other hand, combined efforts to establish a 
new securities company (capitalized at ¥1,000,000). The 
new firm was named Yamaichi Goshi Kaisha, succeeding 
to the trade mark of the liquidated concern, with the late 
Mr. Kisei Sugino as president, and it took over security 
business from Koike Goshi. 

Surviving the stock market sagging of September, 1920, 
the Great Earthquake and Fire of 1923 in the Tokyo- 
Yokohama area and other economic crises, Yamaichi Goshi 
Kaisha was reorganized into a ¥5,000,000 joint stock 
company, or Yamaichi Securities Co., in October, 1926. 
With the turn of the Showa Era (1926), the new company 
enjoyed steady development. Especially remarkable was 
its headway in 1930’s as industrial fund requirements got 
brisker than ever for promotion of heavy industry at home 
and in the Continent after the outbreak in 1931 of the 


Manchuria Incident. As a campaign was started for so- 
called purging of corporate bonds in May, 1933, however, 
the company was obliged to scale down its business activi- 
ties as sub-underwriters. 

In December, 1935, Mr. O. Ota assumed the presidency 


as Mr. Sugino gave up his post, and the new president 
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Securities Co. 


pursued a very positive managerial policy, underwriting 
corporate bonds as well. Following the outburst of the 
Sino-Japanese War, the company played an important role 
for digestion of war bonds. In accordance with the business 
adjustment policy during the Pacific War, the company in 
September, 1943, merged itself with Koike Securities Co. 
(a successor to the aforementioned Koike Bank) and founded 
Yamaichi Securities on a new basis. The Company also 
launched the investment trust business with quite a success. 

After the war’s end, the company experienced a lot of 
difficulties in overcoming various political restrictions im- 
posed by the Occupation forces: i.e. its directors were 
purged from official positions in January, 1947; the com- 
pany acted as a “‘special accounting” firm from August, 
1946 until November, 1948; and it was ordered to take a 
series of counter-measures under the Business Reconstruc- 
tion and Adjustment Law in August, 1948. 

But the increasing popularization of bonds and stocks 
turned out a boon as securities companies were allowed 
to resume their business as underwriters instead of sub- 
underwriters. And Yamaichi Securities also enjoyed un- 
precedented strides as was the case with other under- 
writers. 

The Company opened in March, 1949, the Foreign 
Department to promote the investment in Japan from 
customers abroad and, with the world-wide tendency toward 
liberalization of international trade and exchange control 
now in motion, this particular department is expected to 
play a leading role in the future of the Company. 

With the promulgation in June, 1950, of the Invest- 
ment Trust Law, the company actively resumed investment 
trust business. And it opened an office in New York for 
expansion of its overseas activities. 

After the war’s termination, the company boosted its 
capital seven times to ¥4,000 million as of April, 1959. 
At that time, it operated 87 offices: i.e. 29 in Tokyo (in- 
cluding a head office), 13 in Osaka, 42 at local cities 
(Nagoya, Yokohama, Kobe, Kyoto, Fukuoka, etc.) and 1 
in New York. 

In the business term ending with September, 1959, the 
company handled 9,100,000 shares and underwrote 26,000,- 
000 shares; and underwrote ¥84,200 million worth of bonds. 
Its investment trust establishment totalled 30,948 million 
(Z21,880 million for unit type and ¥9,068 million for 
open-end type), with the principal balance outstanding at 
the term end at ¥ 65,562 million (*¥ 46,475 million for 
closed-end type and ¥19,087 million for open-end type). 

In the same term, the company earned a total revenue 
of 10,123 million (security sales profits, commissions, 
etc.) and netted a profit of ¥1,712.28 million, declaring 


a 12%-a-year dividend. 
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Commodity Market 


Iron & Steel :—Market prices of steel products have con- 
tinued dull with the quotations particularly irregular for all items 
subjected to the collective ‘open sales system (small bars, 
medium shapes, blacksheets, plates, and wire rods). It is 
urged in certain sections that the slip of market quotations 
should be checked by means of production cutbacks, but the 
production cut appears more easily urged than actually done. 
It is noted in this connection that market prices are mostly 
applied to transactions by small manufacturers and wholesalers 
while larger manufacturers are generally selling their products 
to regular customers at the collective open sales prices which 
stand comfortably higher than the market prices. It is also 
opined in some circles that the attempt to reduce production 
by key manufacturers will be nullified if “ outsider” makers 


boost outputs. 

In fact, the production of steel has been gaining without a 
break. With the average monthly production in 1959 standing 
at 1,386,000 tons for crude steel, the monthly output reached 
1,650,000 tons in January, 1,685,000 tons in February, 1,797,000 
tons in March and 1,753,000 tons in April. With the domestic 
demand not swelling at the pace equal to the hike of production, 
however, the market prices have continued weak. In these 
circumstances, the weight of export trade is bound to increase. 
Export shipments of iron and steel products (inclusive of all 
items) in 1959 totalled 1,804,000 tons worth $290,530,009, almost 
equal in quantity to the 1958 sales (1,837,000 tons) but re- 
gistering a gain of about 6.0% in value ($274,051,000). In 1958, 
steel export shipments increased comfortably in the second 
half due to the standstill of domestic demands, but the export 
enthusiasm by steel manufacturers was rather negative in 
1959 because of the active consumption at home. The increase 
of steel exports in value in 1959 (while a slight decline was 
noted in quantity) was attributable to the rise of international 
steel quotations because of the long-drawn steel strike in the 
United States. The advance of higher-priced items such as 
galvanized iron sheets and secondary products to the relative 
Tetreat of lower-priced pig iron and semi-finished products in 
the 1959 steel export trade was also responsible. On the list 
of destinations for steel exports in 1959, the United States 
continued to predominate by taking 656,000 tons or 37.0% of 
the total overseas sales. The 1959 exports are classified by 
major items as follows: galvanized iron sheets, 281,000 tons ; 
plates, 240,000 tons; bars, 183,000 tons; pipes, 167,000 tons; 
rails, 165,000 tons; and secondary products (such as wires 
and nails), 312,000 tons. 

Non-Ferrous Metals :—Copper quotations have been soften- 
ing under the impact of the overall slip of overseas prices. 
Electrolytic copper, which stood on the *¥360,000 level (per 
ton) in the early part of February dived to the 310,000 mark 
in the latter part of March because of various deterrents 
including the reduction of the list price by American copper 
smelters from 33 cents to 31 cents per pound, the increasing 
production by domestic smelters (at around 20,000 tons 
monthly), and the successive arrivals of emergency imports. 
The strike of metal miners and the gradually recovery of 
overseas quotations have served to stiffen the market partially 
and the prices made a slight hike to around 320,000 in 
recent weeks. The lead market has been weaker. Starting 
at £115,000 (or well over the list price of *£ 100,000 per ton), 
the market quotations of lead continued to decline since, 
hitting 101,000 in the middle part of March and further 
Slipping to around ¥97,000 in recent weeks, as 3,000 tons of 
lead imported under the emergency supply program have been 
placed for sales on the market. With the activation of 
demands from the latter part of April, however, the market 
has: begun to recover with the mid-May quotations rising 
again to about 102,000. The procrastination of settlement 


_ further as well as copper prices. 
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Zinc has continued strong 
chiefly due to the long-drawn metal workers strike with the 
market quotation in mid-May standing at ¥ 120,000-123,000 
as compared with the list price of 117,000 for electrolytic 
zinc. The dullness of the galvanized iron sheet market and 

the softening of steel prices, however, are the present dampers : 


to zinc. 7 

Cotton Yarn:—Cotton yarn prices remained almost intact — 
at the March levels in April with the high standing at 189.50 
per lb. for 30s for spot delivery and ¥181.80 for futures. — 
With the turn of the month into May, however, the quotations — 
started to weaken with the new lows of *£173.8 (spot) and © 
170.6 (futures) registered in mid-May. Chiefly responsible 
for the price collapse was the mounting balance of yarn 
inventories which reached 555,591 bales as of the end of March 
or some 9,292 bales larger than a month ago. Also discourag- 
ing to the market was the increase in the April production 
which stood at 234,647 bales, or 7,011 bales larger than the 
March output. The close of a round of yarn buying operations 
by weavers for summer items was another damper. On the 
other hand, exports of cotton yarn have continued sound by 
averaging 100,000 bales monthly while the domestic demand 
has also stayed steady at around 130,000 bales. 

Worsted Yarn:—Worsted yarn quotations, which dived to 
the new lows at ¥1,367 (Nagoya: 48-double: per kg) for 
current-month delivery and *1,336 for futures in April, 
continued slipping and fell below the 1,300 in mid-May 
(£1,269, spot and *1,289, futures), chiefly because of the 
oversupply. The inventories of worsted yarn at the end of 
March totalled 11,664 tons, increasing 1,026 tons over a month 
ago and the stocks of worsted fabrics stood at 38,084,000 
Square metres, also up 4,537,000 square metres over a month 
ago. The larger production in April (8,000 tons as compared 
with 7,813 tons in March) was another deterrent. The 
unfavorable sales of spring items and the weak tone of 
Australian wool quotations after Easter (91 pences, spot) also 
served to discourage buyers. 

Chemical Fibres :—The prices of rayon filament yarn, which 
made a partial recovery in April after the February fall, grew 
dull again with the current-month delivery at 173.20 and 
the futures price at ¥174.7 (120D, per 500 kgs.) in early May. 
The general outlook, however, is not particularly discouraging, 
as more export shipments to the Republic of Korea are ex- 
pected likely after the return of political stability, and the 
demands for fabrics (domestic sales and export shipments 
inclusive) are steady. Spun rayon yarn quotations were equally 
weak with the mid-May prices standing at ¥111.40 (current- 
month delivery) and 108.90 (futures). Although large ship- 
ments to Indonesia are supporting the market, no early recovery 
is expected, as spun rayon yarn is bound to depend on the 
movement of cotton and woollen yarns which have been 
lethargic. 

Raw Silk :—Raw silk quotations (Yokohama: 21A per kg.) 
which dropped to £3,015 (current-month delivery) and 2,926 
(futures) in March, recovered to 3,241 and 3,194, respectively, 
in April and continued almost at the same levels into May. 
With the demand for silk fabrics due to continue steady, the 
market is destined to remain firm. With the release from 
raw silk holdings of the Government (34,766 bales as of the 
end of April) expected, no bulky advance in prices is believed 
possible. Meanwhile, the poor growth of mulberry trees 
because of the cold spell and the conservative gain of the 
spring cocoon production (estimated at 50,970 tons by the 
Ministry of Agriculture & Industry, April 12), may offer the 


factors for the bullish view of the future transition of raw 
silk prices. 


of the metal workers strike is likely to stiffen the lead mine 
‘ 
f 


_ 87,500 D/W/-Ton Dock Soon Ready 
; (Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering) 
_ The third dock of the Nagasaki shipyard 
“of Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
ECo., Ltd. is being enlarged to the new 
3 capacity of 87,500 D/W tons under the 
- expansion plan started in June, 1959 with 
the object of coping the construction of 
_ larger vessels. The enlarged dock will be 
-Teady by July, this year, in time for the 
launching of a mammoth tanker now 
_ under construction at the shipyard. 


New “Integrated” Research Laboratory 
(Tokyo Shibaura Electric) 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. is 
_ scheduled to start construction of a central 
‘research laboratory in the city of Kawasaki 
near Tokyo at the cost of £3,000 million. 
The new laboratory, the largest-scaled and 
most-completely equipped of civilian insti- 
_ tutions of the kind in the Far East, will 
be completed in April, 1961. The labo- 
ratory, manned by more than 1,000 engi- 
neers and scientists, will be devoted to 
exhaustive technical studies in interrela- 
tions between high voltage- and low voltage- 
electricity on a wider scale. 


New Synthetic Rubber Plant (Nippon 

Gosei Gomu) 

Nippon Gosei Gomu (Japan Synthetic 
Rubber) Co., Ltd. will start manufacturing 
synthetic rubber in the near future upon 
the recent completion of a new plant 
under construction in the city of Yokka- 
ichi, Miye prefecture since October, 1958. 
The company (capitalized at £2,500 million 
and headed by Shojiro Ishibashi as presi- 
dent) is subsidized by the Government 
to the extent of ¥ 1,000 million for the 
encouragement of synthetic rubber produc- 
tion in Japan. The annual capacity of the 
new plant, which will be restricted to 
35,000 tons in 1960, will be boosted to 
45,000 tons in 1961. 


Overhead Tank Completed (/shikawajima 

Heavy Industries) 

Ishikawajima Heavy Industries, Ltd. has 
completed a giant radial-cone type overhead 
tank for the Murayama cleaning bed of 
the water Bureau of the Tokyo Metropoli- 
tan Government. The new tank is capable 
of preserving 1,000 tons of water for 


cleaning, the largest of the type ever made 
in this country. 


Japanese Cameras to West Germany 
(Chiyoda Kogaku & Mamiya Camera) 
Chiyoda Kogaku recently concluded a 

contract with a firm in Nuremberg, West 

Germany for the export of 1,000 cameras 
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(including 500 reflex-model SR-1 and 500 
35 mm Uniomats) worth about ¥20,000,000. 
Under the contract, the shipment is sched- 
uled at the close of June, this year. The 
company exported 1,000 cameras, mostly 
SR-1 models, to West Germany in the 
autumn of 1959. Meanwhile, Mamiya 
Camera also inked a contract for the export 
of 5,000 cameras (inclusive of 8mm 
cameras, reflex models and 16mm camaras) 
worth 46,800,000 for shipment to West 
Germany by the end of July. 


Monosodium Glutamate by Fermenta- 
tion Process (Asahi Chemical Industry) 
Asahi Chemical Industry will be ready 

to start manufacturing Asahi Aji (mono- 

sodium glutamate), a well-known season- 
ing, by the fermentation process at its 

Nobeoka plant (Miyazaki prefecture), now 

under construction, in the early part of 

September. The company owes its present 

success in making monosodium glutamate 

by the fermentation process much to 
technical assistance by Toyo Jozo. 


Metal Products by Rubber Firm (Yoko- 
hama Rubber Co., Ltd.) 

As a step for diversification of manage- 
ment, Yokohama Rubber Co., Ltd. has 
decided to advance to the manufacture 
of metal goods at a new (66,000,000 sq. 
metres) plant to be erected at Totsuka, 
Kanagawa prefecture at the cost of #200 
million. The new plant in the initial stage 
will specialize in the manufacture of P.L. 
nuts (nuts that will never loosen), super- 
light-weight fittings, self-sealing couplings 
and other semi-precision items. 


Inorganic Insulated Electric Wires (Hi- 
tachi Electric Wire & Cable) 

Hitachi Electric Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 
has got ready to start mass-manufacturing 
inorganic insulated electric wires to be 
marketed under the trade name of “Hi- 
Mix” Wire. The new wires are ideal for 
wiring in plants using machinery demand- 
ing high-voltage electricity such as power 
distributing stations, electric furnaces and 
blast furnaces. Japan has so far been 
depending on imports almost entirely for 
such insulated wires. 


Steel Maker for Concrete Production 

(Yawata Iron & Steel) 

Yawata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., the larg- 
est of Japanese steel manufacturers, has 
advanced to cement by placing under its 
financial control Nippon Press Concrete 
Co. The latter company is now erecting 
a newconcrete plant in Kanaya, shizuoka 
prefecture at the total cost of 200,000,000 
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for the annual production of 50,000 tons. 
Press concrete to be manufactured by the 
company is stronger and lighter than ordi- 
nary concrete and is fit to be used with 
sheet piles for building port and harbor 
facilities, 


Wheels & Axles India-Bound (Sumitomo 

Metal Industries) 

A contract for the export of 5,500 sets 
of steel wheels and axles has been conclud- 
ed by Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd. 
for shipment to India. 


No BOJ Shares on Stock Market (Tokyo 

Securities Exchange) 

The Tokyo Securities Exchange is ex- 
pected to omit Bank of Japan shares from 
the list of stocks registered with the ex- 
change in the very near future. With the 
Bank of Japan capitalized at +=100,000,000, 
its shares (£100 per share) amounting to 
about 45,000,000 are transacted at the 
Tokyo stock market in the from of inyest- 
ment certificates. Because of the extreme- 
ly small number of shareholders (about 
3,000) and the increasing possibility of 
cornering operations, the exchange has 
reached the conclusion that they are not 
suitable for market transactions. 


TDT Production by Takeda (Takeda 

Pharmaceutical) 

Takeda Pharmaceutial industries, Ltd. 
has decided to embark upon manufacturing 
TDT (toluene D. Isocyanate), a cardinal 
raw material for polyurethane through a 
technical tieup with Allied Chemical (U.S.). 
With the raw materials to be supplied by 
Tokuyama Soda, the pharmaceutical com- 
pany will erect a new plant with the 
monthly capacity of 300 tons. The new 
plant will start operation at the initial 
capacity of 150 tons in September, 1961. 


Aluminium Plant Rationalization (Nik- 
kei Aluminium Co.) 

In a large-scale rationalization project 
costing some ¥2,000 million, Nikkei Alu- 
minium Co., Ltd. has added a series new 
machines to its production front. The 
new machines installed, which be ready 
for operation by the end of May, include 
a 3,250-ton oil-pressure extruding machine 
at the Tokyo plant and a cold-strip four- 
high rolling mill at the Nagoya plant. 


Plane Manufactured (Fuji 
Ishikawajima Heavy 


First Jet 
Heavy Industries: 
Industries) 

The first completely-home-made jet 
plane completed a test flight at the Utsu- 
nomiya airfield of Fuji Heavy Industries 
on May 17. The new jet plane was 
manufactured through the technical col- 
laboration between Fuji Heavy Industries 
and Ishikawajima Heavy Industries, 
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TOYOTA MOTOR 


“era of passenger cars.” Toyota Motor has geared-up — 
its mass production of passenger cars to counteract the 
larger inflow of foreign-made passenger Cars into the 
Japanese market following upon the heels of forthcoming © 
liberalization of import trade. With the present monthly — 
production capacity standing at about 13,000 units, the 
company is planning to increase its monthly output to- 
30,000 units within three years time; Upon the comple-_ 


Toyota Motor, one of the representative manu- 
facturers of automobiles in this country, boasts of the 
largest production and the most-rationalized production 
system. The company manufactures a wide variety of 
motor cars including passenger cars, small trucks, and 
ordinary trucks, with its annual production well account- 


ing for more than 40% of the nation’s total. The produc- 


tion by Toyota Motor has started to increase particularly 
tee ee ~ since 1959, as 
shown in Table 
1. The demand 
for the com- 
pany’s products 
has been swet- 
ling at a brisk 
pace. {On the 
list of standard- 
4 size cars, the 
# company is en- 
joying a con- 
stant flow of 
special orders 
from the U.S. 
Forces in Japan 
for ordinary 
military cars 
(2% ton per- 
sonnel transport 
vehicles and 
3/4 ton arms 
trucks). In the 
smaller car di- 
; vision, the do- 
_= >. mestic demand 
.. _ for its Toyo Ace 
(1-1 1/4 ton) 
trucks has in- 
creased markedly in recent years while the production 
will be comfortably boosted for its two specialties in the 
passenger-car field—Toyopet Crown (1,500 cc) and the 
latest (1960) debutante ‘‘ Corona” (a new compact car: 
1,000 cc). The new-model ‘‘ Corona,” entirely different 
from the old *‘ Corona,” is a deluxe-model compact car, 
designed principally for the exportation to the United States 
market under the name of Tiara. It is mounted with a 
more powerful (1,500 cc) engine. Export shipments of this 
new Corona to the U.S. market are scheduled to start on 
regular basis from about July, 1960. The company has 
been exporting the “‘Toyopet Crown” to the United States 
since 1957, and this new model will certainly bolster the 
sale of Toyota Motor vehicles in the U.S. market. 


Soma! 


New Corona now on the Market 


1. Growth of Toyota Motor’s Production 


Half-Year Term Standard Smaller Passenger Total ionz 
" ending Trucks Trucks eg (A) Tene (A)/(B) 
OW. (OST, -F Aeros 8,176 22,893 11,413 42,482 5 % 
May, 1958... 6,783 20,912 10,533 38, 228 att re 
Nov., 1958... . 5,783 23,888 +~=10,283 39,959 94°91] 460 
Mila\yiw 959s cee 7,668 23,115 15,033 45,816 112/091 43% 
Nov., 1959... . 8,696 28,773 14,547 52,016 135172 4307 
May, 1960* ... 13,000 38,000 18,000 69,000 ca ee 
Note: *Estimates. 


The company is also planning to introduce a new pas- 
Senger car for the domestic market in the latter part of 
this year. The new-comer under review will be of the 
so-called “‘people’s car” mounted with a 600 cc (or 700 cc) 
engine, and will be ready to be marketed in the early 
part of 1961. 

Japan’s motor industry in the past was built mostly on 
the production of trucks. With the steady progress of ‘‘motor- 
ization,” Japan has now been gradually entering on to the 


tion of this plan, the company will be fully prepared to ; 
compete on the international markets. With all these 
plans taken into consideration, Toyota Motor is swiftly 

expanding its plant facilities. The company today is opera- 

ing two major plants (main plant and the Motomachi plant), — 
both located in the city of Toyota in Aichi Prefecture. 

The main factory, specializing in trucks, has the monthly 
capacity of 10,000 trucks. Aside from producing trucks, 

they are also engaged in the manufacture of various 

engines. It is the largest auto plant in this country, 

equipped with 3,576 machine tools and 4,058 industrial 

machines, (as of the end of November, 1959). The Moto- 

machi plant is the most modernly-equipped factory con- 

structed by the company for mass-production of passenger 

cars at rational costs. With the first-stage work on the 

Motomachi plant completed in August, 1959, the monthly 

production capacity of the plant today stands at 5,000 

passenger cars. As of the end of November, 1959, it 

was equipped with 2,188 machines of various types for 

manufacturing chassis, painting and assembling. The 

second-stage work now in progress (for press mills and 

machinery shops), and when this is completed, the com- 

pany will emerge as one of the newest passenger car 

plants. For 1961 the monthly capacity will be well over 

10,000 cars. With another additional expansion project 

under contemplation, the monthly capacity of the Moto- 

machi plant will be further boosted to 10,000 cars in 

1962 or early 1963. Invested capital on plant-equipments 

at the Motomachi plant is estimated to be around 13,000 

million in 1960. A larger expenditure is expected in 1961 

and this will continue for several years to come till com- 

pletion. 


2. Major Toyota Motor Subsidiaries 


Capital Dividend 
(million yen) (per annum) 
Toyota Motor Salesiss..-eeueen eee. 5,000 20% 
Toyoda Automatic Loom Works... . 1,200 15% 
Nippon Electrical Equipments ..,.. 1,500 15% 
‘Toyota (Autor Bod y-5 see ee 921.6 15% 
Toyoda Machine Works ........ 500 15% 
Aichi ‘Seiko? 2%) ge Se, a ae 1,000 10% 
Aichi KiosvOusie «can. cate Cee 390 15% 
Kanto Motor” :: 22\..eeeeeeee ee 450 15% 
MinseisBosekimn oc ovate hee See 924 18% 


Toyoda Tsusho 


A View of Control Tower 


‘ 
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Loading of Toyopet Crowns 


Toyota Motor enjoys the cooperation of a large num- 
ber of subsidiary companies and factories, commonly 
_ called the ‘‘ Toyota group,” as shown in Table 2. Of 
all of these subsidiaries, one of the best known is Nippon 
Denso (Nippon Electrical Equipments) which specializes 
in the production of a variety of electrical equipments such 
as radiators, car heaters, car coolers, spark plugs, and 
etc. Other leading affiliates include: Toyoda Automatic 
Loom Works (specializing in weaving machines, engines 
and assembling of trucks for special procurement); Toyota 
Auto Body (specializing in bodies for trucks); Kanto 
Motor (specializing in bodies for light vans); Toyoda 
Machine Works (specializing in machine tools and parts 
of trucks); Aichi Kogyo (specializing in sewing machines 
and parts for passenger cars); Aichi Seiko (specializing in 
special steels), etc. All these companies work. closely 
with Toyota Motor in the production of Toyota vehicles. 

Sales operations by Toyota Motor are placed under 
the charge of Toyota Motor Sales. Toyota Motor Sales 
is the first company which has introduced the monthly 
instalment payment formula for the sales of motor cars in this 
country. With a wide network of 109 sales agents through- 
out the country, Toyota Motor Sales is catering to clients 
in all prefectures. Toyota Motor Sales controls Toyota 
Motor Sales, U.S.A. in Los Angeles, and also has a 
branch in Bangkok, Thailand, as well as more than 50 
overseas representatives to look after its world-wide sales 
network. The complete network of its subsidiaries both 
in the production and sales phases is one of the strong- 
est assets of Toyota Motor. 

The business results of Toyota Motor have been making 
noteworthy headway by virtue of mass production and 


Bird’s-Eye View of New Passenger Car Factory 
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management rationalization, as shown in Table 3. For the 
half-year term ending in May, 1960, the number or cars 
manufactured registered a marked gain of more than 
30.0% over a term ago and the total sales amounted 
to nearly 45,000 million. On the strength of such 
favorable business showings, the company in August, 1959 
announced the average price cut of nearly 5.0% for all 
models, but the profit yields of the company remained 
entirely unaffected due to the reduction of production costs 
enabled by mass production. The company has been paying 
particular attention to amortization by setting aside liberal 
sums for internal reserves in each business term, and after 
such amortiza- 
tion has been 
declaring a fair 
profit of about 
10.0%. For the 
half-year term 
ended May, fe 
1960, the com- 

pany is expect- 
ed to be able to 
declare an 
ample profit of 
about “4,500 
million after 
setting aside a Pa 


sufficient sum 
for internal re- 
serves. Al- 


though the com- 
petitions in Ja- 
pan’s motor in- 
dustry “are 
bound to be- 
come further in- 
tensified, parti- 
cularly in the 
field of passenger cars due to the successive price curtail- 
ment races, the business showing of Toyota Motor is 
expected to improve further on the strength of a fully- 
rationalized mass production formula. Upon the attain- 
ment of the 30,000-cars-a-month goal three years later, 
the company’s sales for each term is estimated to 
reach 100,000 million (even taking into account the 
probable price cuts in the interim). On the other hand, 
the company’s capital has been swelling at an active 
tempo. With the 50.0% expansion carried out in Feb- 
ruary, this year, the paid-up capital of the company was 
boosted to £10,500 million, with the further increase 
to ¥16,000 million (through share payments in August) 
set for August, this year. It is likely that another ex- 
pansion of capital to more than ¥36,000 million will take 
place three years later, well indicative of the amazing 
growth of the company’s potential. The composition of 
the company’s assets has been outstandingly sound. As of 
November 11, 1959, the company had the total assets in use 
at ¥35,813 million with the ratio of owned capital stand- 
ing at 53.0%, the ratio of floating assets at 213.0% and 
the ratio of fixed assets at 85.0%. 


Assembly-line of New Coronas 


3. Business Results of Toyota Motor 


Half-Year Term Bae | Profit- Dividend 

ending Sales Profits rate rate 
INOVE LObT. Saeed oat. 28, 267 2,489 149% 20% 
Miter, 1958, emcees dyes cs 26,196 2,311 69% 20% 
jit ya AC)5 oer pala 25,046 2,263 68% 20% 
May, 1969) 9.7. ways - 32,863 3,378 101% 20% 
INGwieg ODS csr os aie 38 , 339 3,814 114% 20% 
Maysnl960% & Amecos. 45,000 4,500 101% 20% 
Note: *Estimates. 


The catalogue number of Toyota Motor is 191. 
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Book Review 


Shakai Hosho Nenkan, 1960 (Social Security Yearbook, 1 960) Un 
Japanese) Edited by the Federation of Health Insurance Unions. 
Published by Toyo Keizai Shinpo-Sha. Pp. 248. Price: ¥ 450. 
This is the only hand-book available in Japan on matters 

dealing with Japan’s social security system, which consists of 

four different departments—social insurance, public relief, 
social welfare and public health & hygiene. 

One of the unique features of this highly informative an- 
nual, which greets its 10th anniversary with the current issue, 
is its comparative study of the Japanese systems with its 
counterparts in the world’s major countries. Addition of 98 
pages of basic statistics concerning social security system and 
its related systems at the end of the book makes it all the 
more handy for any students of the development of Japan’s 
social security system. The part entitled “Feature of the 
Issue”, which started in the 1958 edition with The Way to 
Social Insurance and Annuity for Every Japanese, and continued 
in the current issue with an article under the title of The 
Footsteps of the Post-war Social Security System offers a mouth- 
ful of metal food to chew for every discerning reader. This 
article patiently follows the development of Japan’s social 
security system from the time of ruin and confusion at the end 
of the Pacific War to the present day providing the readers with 
historical and practical insights to the matter on discussion and 
thus laying groundwork for future developments. (T.T.) 


Japanese Arts—What & Where? By Sadao Kikuchi Published 
by Japan Travel Bureau. Pp. 176 (106 pages of photos & 60 
pages of text). Price: $2.50 (£450 within Japan). 

Unless you are endowed with unlimited time and money, it 
is next to impossible to cover all of Japan’s treasure-houses 
of arts and artifacts. Even if you set a limit to your scope 
of interest to one age or one place, you would often find 
yourself at a loss where in the whole world to start. 

For anyone in a similar situation, there is absolutely noth- 
ing more handy than the current book. Consisting of photo- 
graphs of 100 most important cultural properties in Japan— 
most of which national treasures and compact, to-the-point 
explanations thereof, Japanese Arts—What & Where? tells you 
not only what to start with but also how to best appreciate 
the great masterpieces of Japan’s yester-years. 

The objects d'art assembled here range in scope from sculp- 
tures, pictures, artifacts, woodblock prints to picture scrolls. 
Writer Kikuchi must have had a hard time in selecting just 
100 out of a literally countless number of treasures and im- 
portant cultural properties of Japan, though there is no doubt 
that he is one of the most experienced experts in this parti- 
cular field. The book is the more important and rewarding 
for his efforts in this unpublicized field of selection. (A.T.) 


Floral Art of Japan By Issotei Nishikawa & Published by Japan 
Travel Bureau. Pp. 132. Price; $2.75 (450 within Japan). 
This book has long been considered one of the best and 

most compact works on the subject of Japanese flower ar- 

rangement with its first edition appearing as early as 1936. 

The book is completely revised in 1956 by Mrs. Issen Nishi- 

Kawa, 9th headmaster of the Kyofu-ryu school of flower ar- 

rangement in order to bring the whole content entirely up- 

to-date. The current book is the fourth edition of this new 
preparation and is far richer in photos and contents. There 
is no doubt that this book will make a very handy “do-it- 
yourself” guide-book for every lover of flower arrangements 
who is out of the easy reach of any flower arrangements who is 
out of the easy reach of any flower arrangement masters. (A.7.) 
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The Skills of the Economist By Kenneth E. Boulding Pub- 
lished by Howard Allen, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio Pp. 193. Price: $3.50. 


This is a very unique book on economics. The uniqueness 
virtually starts with the title of the first chapter—Economics 
is What Economists Do. The main theme of the writer is to 
make a scrutiny on “the contribution of economics to the 
culture of our day.” The first of all, the writer asks himself 
“What is economics?” and gets the answer “Economics is what 
economists do.” “What, then,” the writer again asks,” distin- 
guish economists from ordinary people?” The answer is “the 


skills with which the economists delve deep in_ a variety of © 


economic problems.” 

Then, the writer sets out on a pilgrimage to a variety of 
economic ideas. The descriptions are plain and easy to follow 
without being shallow—antics rarelv seen in the present crop 
of economic writers. 

The author stresses that the day of want and poverty has 
passed and that the age of affluence and power is with us 
now. This power built on affluence and new technology is 
in itself neutral. If it falls in the hands of a maniac such 
as Hitler, the power turns into a malignant one. Everything, 
the writer concludes, lies with the nature of the human beings 
who utilize the power. 

The author is an English-born American economist, who 
specializes in the modern economics. The major merit of the 
current book is the humane and modest way in which the 
author presents economics as a tool by which we can con- 
tribute to the general welfare of the world. (U.K.) 


Forty Years of Foreign Trade By P. Lamartine Yates. 
Published by George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 255. Price: 40s net. 
AS the title so clearly suggests, this book deals with the 

forty years of world trade—especially international commodity 
trade—between the years of 1913 and 1953. This book is 
a truly monumental work in this particular field of study, 
as never before has such a close and minute documentation 
of changes on the international trade been published anywhere 
in the world. The book pays particular attention to the 
changes that occurred on the quantity of trade; changes in 
the flowing of commodities; and the structural transforma- 
tions of imports in a variety of countries. 

As the author acknowledges in his preface, this book is 
not a theoretical one tracing the 40-years’ developments of 
world trade with a certain fixed point of view. The current 
book is rather a “statistical handbook” of the international 
trade with emphasis placed on the primary products. 

The content will make an excellent introduction to the ex- 
tent and scope of the current book. I. Introduction; II. 
World Trade; III. Primary Products & Manufactures; IV. 
Food; V. Agricultural Raw Materials; VI. Minerals & Metals; 
VII. Countries; VIII. Appendix (Statistics). 

In the first parts of the book, the author touches upon the 
fundamental trends in the world trade, followed by the analy- 
sis of the primary products and commodity trade. Next 
come the chapters dealing with the by-country-by-area import 
volumes. In the foodstuffs chapter, the representative items 
here analyzed include: such cereals as wheat, rice and corn, 
meat, coffee, tea, oils & fats, fruit and sugar. Other agricul- 
tural products include such textiles as cotton and wool, 
tobacco, rubber and lumber. Metals and Minerals chapter 
deals with iron-steel, non-ferrous metals, lead; tin, bauxite, 
aluminium, coal and petroleum. 

At the time when a new look on the world trade is rapidly 
becoming necessary, Forty Years of Foreign Trade will make 
an ideal cornerstone from which to build a newer and more 
energetic policy on world trade. (M.A.) 
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TOKYO LIVING COST INDEX REVISED 


The Oriental Economist’s Tokyo Living Cost Index has been 


_ revised and improved for the third time since it was initiated 


\ 


in January, 1947. 

The living standard has registered an appreciable rise for 
working masses in the past few years. In Tokyo, for instance, 
the average monthly disbursements of worker households 
curved up by 74% from 1952 through 1959. This increase 
comes at 59% even if due account is taken of price changes 
in the interim. Accordingly, household expenditures mark- 
edly changed also in pattern: i.e. the shares of foodstuff, light 
and heat, and clothing expenses were off from 48% to 38.5%, 
from 4.9% to 4.6%, and 14.6% to 11.6%, respectively, in the 
period from 1952 to 1959, whereas housing expenses rose up 
from 5.1% to 9.7% and miscellaneous costs up from 27.4% to 
35.7%. These changes have been duly incorporated into the 


_ revised index through the remodelling of weight, the wider 


coverage of living cost items and the adoption of a new base 
year. 

Basic period :—It is changed from August, 1953, to the cal- 
endar year of 1959. The best base for various economic in- 
dices is the period when national economy as a whole is 
enjoying growth and stability. From this point of view, the 
calendar year of 1959 is selected as a base for this index, for 
Japanese economy in that year again enjoyed unprecedented 
growth and stability without any disturbing factors, such as 
the unbalance of international accounts. 

Wider and better coverage :—Based upon the Prime Minister’s 
Office’s item-by-item monthly disbursements of worker house- 
holds in 1959, 57 new items are added to the 1957 items cover- 
ed in the old index, so 214 items in all are covered in the 
new index (see Table 1). Besides, some items of the old index 
are omitted, and others replaced by new ones in the revised 
index. Thus, nearly 100 items are added or changed in the 
present revision, so the rate of coverage comes at 69% com- 
pared with 58% in the old index. 

Price data:—As was the case with the old index, a survey 
of retail prices in Tokyo is conducted by The Oriental Econo- 
mist on the first day of every month (but on the fifth day of 
January) at five flourishing centers—Shibuya, Shinjuku, Ike- 
bukuro, Uyeno and Ginza (five stores at each place are sur- 
veyed). As for food prices, however, these centers themselves 
do not warrant unbiased sampling, so stores in resident quar- 
ters around them are surveyed. 

In the case of service charges, information is collected direct 
from public utilities, gas companies, etc. because those items 
which the Metropolitan Government has designated as stand- 
ards are selected for the index. The average price for the 
index is the arithmetic mean of most frequent prices at each 
place. 

Classification of items:—In this respect, no fundamental 
modification is introduced into the new index. In the food 
and drink expenses, however, “beans and peas” are transfer- 
red from “vegetables” to “dry provisions”; and the item “bean 
curd, cooked food & pickles” is renamed “processed foods”. 

Weight :—As the period for weight calculation, the fiscal 
year of 1952 (April 1952-March 1953) is replaced by the cal- 
endar year of 1959. The monthly disbursements of worker 
households in Tokyo are again used for weight estimation, but 
not the Metropolitan Government’s survey but the Prime 
Minister’s statistics are selected as basic data for this purpose. 

As for miscellaneous expenses for which no representative 
item is available, allowances are made in weights for the rest, 


so there are some differences from the above-mentioned of- 
ficial figures. 

Calculation of index :—The weighted arithmetic mean method 
is again adopted for the new index as is the case with the old 
one. As the rates of household disbursements are utilized as 
weights, the formula is the same as Laspeyres’; 

EP Qo 
Po Qo 


Laspeyres’ formula= 


+ — Po Qo 
. . . oO 

Weighted arithmetic mean formula= SP. Qo 
where Po is the price at the basic date, P; the price at the time 
of comparison, Qo the purchased quantity at the basic date, 
and Po Qo the monetary disbursement at the basic date. 

Old and new indices compared:—Though the new index 
numbers are calculated as from January, 1959, they are to be 
published formally as from April, 1960, and to be linked with 
the old ones up to March, the same year, for this living cost 
index is still being used widely for sliding wages calculation. 
The general index alone is to be computed on the November 
1946 and August 1953 as well as new bases. 

Due to the afore-mentioned change in weight, the new index 
is less sensitive to the fluctuations of food and drink prices 
than the old one, but more sensitive to the changes in hous- 
ing and miscellaneous expenses. In this respect, it is to be 
noted that the living cost index has been on the steady rise 
in the past months (see Table 2), but this is ascribed for the 
most part to the higher prices of vegetables, fruit and meat. 
Even if these expenses continue going up, however, the gen- 
eral index won’t curve up sharply thanks to the reduced 
weight of food and drink expenses. 


1. Expense Items & Coverage of 
Tokyo Living Cost Index 


Revised Index Old Index 
Expense Item No. of Wt Cover- No. of t Cover- 
Items * age(%) Items * age(% 
Food 6. Drink 4. mus 25 - auc 98 42 73 80 528 64 
Staple Food . 25.35. 7 Ors oe 6 157 76 
Fish & Shellfish ....... 16 37 63 14 51 48 
acti Mees Youd oh reese pecacs ee 6 30 =. 90 4 24 83 
Begs & Milka. .5 55>. © 4 av #95 3 30» 94 
Vegeta blesim te 45 © 5 dukes 14 35 71 14 41 71 
Dry Prowisions.. 1 seers: 5 8 80 5 11 66 
Processed Foods. ...... 12 36 45 9 44 40 
Seasonings... ¢ nia) «+ .* sie 9 28 87 6 39 71 
Confectionery 2. «55 «6s 5 27 30 4 39 24 
EWC as. cuidate Mate eee 3 19 58 2 17 54 
Wines! “ita <darn chew ' aiesaanee 4 21 94 3 21 86 
MINS! seoecuicac: sa) cuecn ae 5 ll 62 4 9 68 
“Tobacco: Meee emeee ee Geese 4 11 90 3 24 82 
Dining: Outen poet = sues 4 32 51 3 21 _ 
Clothing. oS ear. sf mow 43 131 69 32 163 40 
Clothes! 320) 2.) 4c sae tee 31 89 75 20 109 44 
Personal Effects, etc...... 12 42 56 12 54 30 
Mighties Eleateeenre t= fisy emma 8 51 96 6 53 95 
HOUSIN@aras oh. ckeeee caeues 22 109 50 12 78 39 
Rentte. cs no sede eo 2 33 77 2 28 73 
Water Service 3... 4. «% 1 5 100: 1 5 86 
House Repairs «..... 4 5 21 16 4 19 13 
Furniture & Appliances... 14 50 45 5 26 12 
Miscellaneous to... one 43 267 63 27 178 44 
Insurance & Health..... 19 79 83 12 66 42 
Transport & Communication 7 38 96 5 27 74 
Education & Stationery... 9 57 55 6 28 27 
Culture & Entertainment . . 8 93 38 4 57 38 
otal ea). Bie Okey ce ae 214 1,000 69 157 1,000 58 
2. Tokyo Living Cost Index (!959=100) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Januatyen: iieiake =. 97.0 95.6 96.5 100.6 98.4 103.5 
Pebruary. .. 5... « 97.9 95.2 98.1 99.7 99.1 103.3 
MACHR jee Tuc, eh er 97.7 95.2 99.1 99.5 99.6 103.9 
(April ean wn: Gees « 98.5 95.6 100.2 98.8 101.2 104.5 
WMiatee oe Aone? gee ne 98.2 94.7 100.7 98.8 99.2 104.1 
ihti@ane tele: Se oeue, CL ouss 98.3 95.4 99.7 99.0 98.9 
puily* eres MF re 96.6 95.6 98.3 98.3 99.2 
Augusta: OL..> Seek. 95.0 94.9 98.6 98.6 99.5 
September ....... 94.9 93.6 100.3 99.5 101.1 
October arwewee.. ese: 94.5 94.4 99.9 102.1 102.8 
November. ......- 94.8 94.2 98.5 99.2 101.9 
December; is.) %)). ss 94.9 94.4 99.3 98.2 101.6 
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1. Business Indices 
1959 1960 
; r 1957 1958 1959 pae A 
Units & rch | April 
Items Standards Ave. | Ave. | Ave. | nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Ma | | 
| 
BEG aa aaa ; | Fiscal Year « 2.597] + 2,510| © 1,334/ 4 1,118 4 1,110) 1,326 = 777} 2 

Treasury Acct. with the Public (1).....- } ¥£ 100,000, 000 2 

Bank of Japan Accounts (2) End of Year or 931 10,294, 8,740, 8,659 8, 766 
Month 6 8,371 8,910, 10,294, 8,4 : 3,647, 4,256 
Bank Note Issues... +2207 EAD asi) S510) 3,788 oi are ea aye Poe] a'D17) 87289 : 

oansilotalics <-geeh atreepaseo in Cora ete ’ : ; , ; 

G ent BOndSas we) gore eso Us nlm gets ms * 9 
Postal Savings and Postal ‘Transfer Savings 7,654, 8,625, 8,939 9,277, 9,732) 49,894} 9,870 if yu tees” 
nd 0: Gar OF sMhONCN eee ee es yes ’ 235 76, 76, 7 
ee aa aaa 35,048) SAD de edaalie Geegaale G8: Oo Be) Betaor|  7oco7t| 70,2201 59,624 
eDOSIUSaikelie aueeer ts, do unet si ete eh eae Rane fe hr 20,244 ‘ 956] - 68, : 4 
IBOANS \oeckit ee nce el c tetee ete bok tn eee 2 ome on 202 15,9181 16,808 .| 14,804 

Clearings of Bills (4) 4 ; 166,838) 183,445 15,136) 21,500) 12, ’ 3 -| 51,814 
Namely! 3 ace yh 47100-000.000 st 712 569,395] 571,905] 45,215] 59,747) 42,334) 50,541) 58,253 ef 
IAMOUNE eae agate hor alse Seared hee Meh eset ne > ? 9 

Teterest Rate on Loan of All Banks (2)... .j| Per pigm Rate 2,304 2,333 2,223 2,209 2,293 2,236 2,246 2,245 

Stocks 

Average Share Price(Tokyo Stock Exchange) 08! 1,028.07] 1,077.59| 755.32 

bey Jones** ven fini) 110036 146.39 See ieaine 1830.34 158.12 163.20, 166.75) 138.22 
i ” aia os a fe BUSS) ee Gey say amet ss Ms P ig * 160. oo. ? 

TES ca eNe Mans s 10-684 215901 ao] 1,823| 1,669] 1,635, 2,511) 2,383, 1,240 
Total SI MIERGVETS merit iat ca, cust hae een ela Million Stock ee 6 66 454 oe 4.70 4.43 4.24 4.18 4.05 4.9. 
inyestment@Vieldse yt. of ite sulets, Seth! «aes % : 

Prices 
i 101.1} 101.0| 100.9, 98.8 

Bank of Japan Wholesale Price Epdices @ x ea 105.3 98.4 99.5} 49) s| 101.6 may oe pgs a 98:6 
motalwAverage sey) 5 2. 107.5 97.8 98.8 100°¢ 100.3 1009 soni 102:9 99.0 
Bee Crclst eae ed ae Tee ie e 102.2; 99.3) 100.3} 193'4) 103.4, 103.5 ; ; : 

c agree Sark aus Setes Sie , _ghilinggey bates 7 102 4 

Benicio sAvericesn in SF Soles taunt 1955100 135) toes] toca) 105-3) 395-31 thes 108-9} 108-3) 1083) 105-9 
LGA WONG. Ge ard ee oe eee ee a» 2 : 102.9 : a 104.2 104. 104. 3 6 

Tokyo Retail Price Indices (3)° 2). 11)! 1952 ~100 60.3} 8717] 879.1] 293-2} 403-4) goss) 90625 giao) 916.7) 887.9 

Bagh che ie peeees ee eee 5 IIS 1946. 11=100 3 93.6 94.1 04.4 88.8 
oreign Trade Price Indices : v4 j f f : 
Sn oo a sa ytitee eR aimee armen aie 1953 =100 Ral eect eee 92.9 o3-7] g2'8] 83.4] 83.4 83.8 
Emiports yew. esha. een A ee SERS ay ; a - 

Foreign Trade 
218 318 4350) 311 261 
“Esporte ted Million Dollars | (73et) hss] 3°08 an oe 33] 364 435 355 299 
2 41,426) 0 156) © 141 « ai) 4 11s} a 46) 87) a 38 
‘ 286.2 
z 231.5) 239.9] 284.91 389.7/ 213.7} 308.0 
Heo 0) 172.4} 141-8) 178.9] The"2| 5995] 193.5] 211.7 aia 
illi 3,643 3,510 4,046 397 316 349 399 : | 333 
Be a Oars 2,999) 3,569 ot ari], 809 335) 356 “2B 
: ©) 533 ) 26 ‘ Be 
a *524) *861/-*1,322 io 1,329, 1,328) 1,321} 1,361} 1,385} 1,009 
Production & Inventories 

Producer Delivery Indices (8) | 192.2} 4215.4| 232.8 216.6 167.3 
All Industries aa Mist dle tee gl olde ayo 93'9| 2219.4) 236;9| 219.5] 168.4 
Mane © Manufactarite “| 2 146.4) 147-0] 185-0} dorsal 215;2| 200.4) -227-7| 245.8] 227.3 173-3 

anutacturing | y i Zu se 2181.6 185.3 7h 5 
er ical inventorics eee On | ” 163.2 160.8) 170.2) 177'0 177.3 178.8 5 
roducer oods Inventories In 1ces 4173.3 181.2 152.5 
ini ; 126.5] 152.7] 152.3 158.1/ 161.6 
Mining & Manufacturing i 160.7 1.9 146.1 
Sellers Inventories Indices (8) ae 145.1 154.6 154.1 158.0 165.1 170.2 18 : 
Sera ae 1,000 SM 31°333| o'g7o| © sezoee| 2.104] 2.88] 120K 1817 ss 1851 
(here CAR is We zeae te LEN earhs 21,3 5,065). 97138). 3,198 5 ie : 
ee SEAM TS OSes ey Mace ; eal 4/783 6.918 . 793 669 676) 925 657 

Warehouse Inventories Bigwea Cited aay’ <] “YovoTtoas” | on) ania) nl” ceca 1g eae a 
ailroad Carloadings' (12)i), om. 2.4... . * 1a ) ’ JABS) 19). ‘Y5: , 235, , "35 

All Japan Department Store Sales (8). |) |! ¥ million 309,950) 338,370) 388,421| 33°79¢| 76,816] 26,152} 26,005). «35,566| 34, 770| 28,357 

Labor, Household Budget 
| 
Employment Indices (Regular Employees) (13) | | | | 
ae ea eee ee ere ie ee ee 
10, | C04! sid} re 45) 24 , , ye | , 
* | 1,607 1,547 1'537| Len 1,378 1,280 1,292 1,391 || 1,346 
2,677 2,765 2,833 2,873 2,869 2,821 2,910 2,940 5a 2,891 
f 52 56 58 “44 46 55 51 72 m4) 92 
anutacturing ge cee ten. Ais hor eee Monthly - yen | 19,259} 19,180} 20,782) 18,649} 40,869/ 18,129] 18,281| 18,110 | 16,678 
Regular Employees Real Wage Indices (13) | | | 
anufacturings., 2 sis, een cee bane ae a 109.3} 112.8) 121.0} += 107.3) +~—-235.1) +~—«108.4) «104.2 ~—-:103.7 = 98.0 
age Earners Household Budget (All Cities) | | | ‘| 
Income SRE eRe: bs) om ee eels a eee Monthly - yen 32,664) 34,663) 36,873) 32,988) 74 ,834| 30,784) 31,752) 33,853 -o}) 819842 
Expenditure’ . fate. eee eee a 28,946) 30,638} 32,126) 30,575 53'478 29,540) 29/386| 32/679 ..| 31,296 

Consu mer Standards (10) 

AUNCiGes SRO ae aie anne ame | eee 1955 F.Y.=100 | 109.8 116.9 123.1 120.6 187.9 111.2 116.8 123.1 | 119.5 
| | 


Source s: (1) Finace Ministry. 
(6) Statistics Bureau 


of Contruction. (10) 
*as of Dec. **New vy 
Economits carries the 
at source. 


Notes : 


(2) Bank of Japan. 
, Prime Minister’s Office. 
Economic Planning Agency. 
ersion of Dow-Jones average is i 
old version re-calcul 


(11 


(3) Ministry of Postal Services: 
(7) The Oriental Economist. 


) Transportation Ministry. 
n effect since January, 
ated and adjusted from the new v 


(4) Tokyo Clearing House. 

(8) Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 
(12) Japanese National Railways. 
1959. For the continuity of indexes, however, The Oriental 
ersion. *** Corresponding months a year ago. « Revised 


(5) Tokyo Stock Exchansge. 
(9) Ministry 
(13) Labor Ministry 
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; {In 100,000,000) (Ministry of Finance.) 
: Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
a Items 1956 a 1959 1960 1959 
3 Total Tune 5 nA os vee Total Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Apr. 
- A 
General Account 
“a ey 
c, ARES "ofa fe ai opty “sp ndig sore ae) OG 10,151 2,620 2,880 3,012 3,400 11,912 997 894 1,509 834 666 
ee an coe eee) a aang a) eben a ae 
ME SORTER S wee et. wes age a ¢ 3 
x TE Ro oe BS eer aes ciaatee aes 11,786 3,329 3,329 3,356 3,762) 13,66C 1,082| « 1,034 1,646 1,108 921 
- 
___ Expenditure 
‘, SCCUPItY, Forces ne, s -wexes sss at os 506 103 116 108 81 40C) 4 38] 4 20 23 ab 49 
4 ‘. DetenaevAGency grj.s <ackcve.< s\cq ce ce 1,159 395 231 390 298 1,318 5S] a 91 148 199 188 
a Public Works Expenditure. ...... 1,175 230 235 421 415 1,294 25) « 79 311 292 151 
4 Local Finance Equalization Grants . , 566 1,17] 724 647 378 PAINS 36 136 206 652 587 
; on eeer® Education Expenditure . 952) 261 192 346 178 977 66) + 64 48 108 81 
. hers Ts. 5) syed se, Cae ee he eclicne pe 4,397 1,137 913 1,375 1,023 4,440) oa 254) a 306 463 622 573 
: SLGUAL =) cern sens chenttmetia aris : 10,755 3,297 2,411 3,289 2,273 11, 36€ 478 696 1,199 1,889 1,629 
, Balance ss Pf otg ae. eee ds. co nes. él 1,031] 4 88 91E 69 1,389 2,294 604) « 338 447, & 781) | 708 
‘ Special Accounts and Others 
Foodstuff Control... f26 02S ace 64 953) © 445 8 1,462 781| © 174, 281) » 201 299 414 398 
Trust Funds Bureau .......... ) 504 G 214 32 645, 71| © 752) © 8 » 101} & 22) & 200) © 100 
Industrial Investment ......... 4 Se) 44 3¢ a 44 33) 6 22) © th. © 10 50} © 10) 4 22 
; pone NIMPLOVEMIENL 6 enn sneer 6 10s. uae fe = -187) & «16)) & 291) © 149) & 788) & 17 oa 40) © 92) 4 161] o 83 
‘ ational bees! and Nippon Tele- 
: graph & Tel. Public Corporation . . 123) 97 181; © 329 244| © 6| a) 213) 82) 51} & 176 © 91 
Finance Corporation... «0... 36. © 1,295) © 310) © 258) © 441) 4 311) © 1,296) 4 60) a6 76) © 175) 4 101) 6 90 
OLHGrS Mac -rirees cs Saree «6 curs bs’. 64) A 147 35€ 119 639 967; « 388) 4 127 124, & 172) © 189 
: SLOCAD Ec reece cunt a! Ae senme «..sgepreawes © 1,591) 6 46) © 262) © 3,066 1,308) © 2,074 790) a 385 133} © 406) © 167 
Adjustment Items... 65. 6 cca ee ) 15} © 118) © § 22 61] 2 4C| © 19) 19 61 19} 2 3 
Foreign Exchange. . dic. «. t-ap apes 6 1,935) © 473} © 413) © 495) © 132) © 1,512] © 49) a 344 © 117) & 120! © 108 
BalARC Oe cine Ges felis ©, © spicpem sys: a 2,510) 6 725 237| © 3,470 2,626) © 1,332 1,326) a 776 524) © 1,288} 4 986 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(February 1960 Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
- All Banks cee 
Debenture ; Leftover | Month-end Account 
* City Local Trust : : 
Issuing Total (87) from Pre. previous (16) 
Banks (3) | Banks (13) . Banks (64) Banks (7) mo. (86) year (86) 
| 
Deposits | 
tirrent Deposits 224.0...405 2.56635 8 23,511 761 , 993 210,536) 51,820 1,047,862 1,114,529 1,122,286 ~ 
Ordinary Deposits’ 0. we See oe ee 10,942 700,012 446, 953| 27,537 1,185,445 1,200,259 1,047,201 _ 
Deposits at Notice. ... 2. ces ee we 39,493 341,568) 104,723} 53,440 539,225 549,601 441,199 _ 
Ri ae DE DOSES) 2) iy aie as Gees 3 ous sw 18,780 2,423,214! 1,328,108 89,290 3,913,393 3,859, 674 3,233, 190 = 
Special Deposits, ..cegiyier= 6 Saeyrs ii Ge 6,2 0 5,420 218,317 68, 248 12,208 04, 195 52,363 235,791 _ 
InBEAMENE SAVINGS els oe 2 fem © wks - 42,129 136,170 3,660 181,961 184,084 172,197 ~ 
Deposits for Tax Payment ........-- ) ih 10,492 33 242 14,081 15,594 8,247 - 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies .. .| 511 135,859) _— — 136,370 136,423 114, 831 * 246,923 
PHHEE DENGSits)). old eas & ofin, see ee cs | 77 997) | 1,074 934 868 ** 383,669 
icra MES ot) 6 dua sniae Scgn oc to) unui 98,814 4,634,585) 2,352,009 238, 200 7,323,609 7,313, 465) 6,365,815 = 
Mey PONE Y cel cise: Wa ae. og By ae 14,659 474,011 9,782 7,278 505, 732 449 875 415,848 _ 
Bane te the Bank of Japan Only 2 <3. = = 2,837 323,722 5,257] 518 332, 336 271,579) 366,053 _ 
Borrowings for Settlement of lraport Bills . 727)\ 36,508) 149) — 37,380 35,960 35,788 _ 
MaNVIC Ye) ysis (a) ie ven) 0) fa!) oh im el ie) o8 1,310 251,846) 16, 349| 13, 266) 282,772| 290 , 828 257 , 923} _ 
D it | 
cae oe ody ca eke Pees eke sa 4S cep 2) 2 17,944 702,859! 155 , 560} 36,157 912,521 881,265 967 , 883 4,417 
Deposits with Domestic Money Organs 3,530 16,069) 30,678 6,601 56,880. 52,647 28, 388) 1,952 
RT ESOR I sashes els) wn BR. BF esi, 6 eas 8 12,202 103 84,167 15,860 112,332 123 ,837 66, 880 87,296 
Securities 
Pa a dee” ental eta emce | 1,635 34,028 8,383} 446 44,847) 4,658 45,413 ee 
Dot cent Bonds 5 i hoa | 4,176 58, 359| 29, 931| 291 92, 788) 92;006| 86, 785| 1,851 
eNO RI 36, 452 517028 343, 634| 18,711 9964011 909772 719° 693 7,026 
DeHenturesme ec se Ges ,452 517, 8, 26,42 , 9, , 
teed oe le ESE TC, ROO Be 17,51] 119,218 38, 937 7,988 183,656 179, 386 144,274 7,432 
GihemBendas os. alas themncnue so oie 351 737 1,321 4° 128 6,538 6,614) 4.589 29 
TASES oon el uom a nenae Soaearatacnen ee 60,141 741,739] 422, 207 31,566 1,255, 649) 1,234, 188] 1,003,515 16,933 
pe neat MAU Site etree eas es aii) llggte se ee 16,466 1,460,850 568,070 106,427 2,151,815| 2, 173,038| 1,706,103 13,174 
Bank Acceptance Bills ......-.-.- — 899 10,847 40 11,787 15,074 16,502 = 
Commercial: BillSinge <6 stile ope ( on'sye 16, 46€ 1,458, 937) 555,301) 106,378 2,137,084 2. 155, 255 1,686,959 — 
Documentary Bills. ......-+++-+-+-s _ 1,013} 1,921) 8| 2,943) 2,708 2,641] = 
pias Taipis ame POPs 700,400 2,502,462 T, 309, 12¢ 99,941) 4,671,933 4,592,983 4,080, 146) 574,279 
anes ee eas Cn a awe eas ter 60, 03¢ 2,433,607 1,245,621 96, 806| 3,836, 066 3,777,164 3,394, 268 144,710 
Ee cadens. deer ae. 5 700, 24¢ 26, 736 47,134 2,318 776,436) 760,212 631,057, 155,675 
SSS Rg ne oe eee an 127 42,114) 16,372| 815 59, 430) 55, 606| 54.820) sas 
i aos 1, 05& 54,451 1,04¢| 505) 57, 056) 55,923! 56,069 — 
OAS adage aaa “4 aaa a Bate e 777,925 4,017,764 1,878, 235 | 206,874 6,880,804 6,821,944 5,842,319 587,453 
? ra : * Money in trust total Loan ‘**trust. Figures in parentheses denote the number of banks surveyed. 
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4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report 


(In million yen) 


(Bank of Japan) 


5. Outstanding Loans to Industries by All Banks 


(In million yen) 


(Bank of Japan) 


. a \ Se FE ebruary 1959 March 1960 
1960 1959 — oF Ge. 
ie eal End of Month Loans ahs _ | of ¥10 | Loans foe es 
aoe Total ey Million | Total paeritn 
Apr. 10| Apr. 20 | Apr. 30) Apr. 30 Ments Wor leas S |} or Jess | 
871,208 
i tale oe 3,313,623; 498,877| 857,425| 3,378,285] 518,254 »208 
er a Aloe 3 be cae ial 264,366, 16,983, 127,537; 270,136 252,050 128, 263 
ye exits: Coe t : 634,035 66,090 710,085) 699,460) G7.1M 2 8 
7 Wood and Wood Products.| 126, , , , , | 
Bank Notes Issued . . ...| “807,538 791,568) Ute] ee ees «Paper & Related Products .|~197,078 4218831156 199,162 M4164) 31,88 
rea ek 5] 402288) 447063, 50,404 47,086 Brinting & Publishing ood oe 2 ae 1678 i a 
pee epee ere al aca Be cca Glass & Ceramics... .| 125°007| 24,5401 23,2761, 128,967 6 23,8 
ee ee i3749 Mtinon @ siecle eae. 347,999 97,314 28,519] 356,035 101,572] 29,728 
peee pice 48° 064 45° 708 18°266 54.821  Non-ferrous Metals . . . 103,249 13,702 18,015 105, 666 14.119 18.28 
Capital Sock on fot 400) aman ay Ow Bleed a Machinety a Tools 2617339 40.531 31,355, 285,220 41,486, 31,996 
Reserve Funds ...... 27, LIS (275015) ete dlo 23,527 e Shy bs okra sae 24628 2510 28,368 252,879 27668 29,590 
Agriculture i versace alee 7 ; ’ a 11654 
i 86 11,281] 14,522 86 ; 
otalue cana ben cas: tse 1,063, 747|1, 056, 963)1, 133, 210 959,565 pore Seaenie te be Rit 23,88 23 8 Pie 24,76 26,139 
ini DRE ae Bek 159,580 3 ; A : ; 
rere e Se 3 eee ee 
Coal Mining@ aa. . sca. ; i 5 A A Bee | 
i ion uae tar 177,707, 6,212) _71,877| 181,970) 7,139 ‘ 
a Wholesale & Retail 2211: 2,022,753, 32,3251 349,602] 2,063,479 33,846 969, 503 | 
Bullion 25,521| 25,521) 25,521 447 Wholesale ON, SME 1,882,077 18, 264 814,601 1,865,116 19,224 830, 264 
Be ES ey SO ‘ ; 6,866 7.119 ERE, oe eee eee ; , , f ‘ 1239 
Bante Billsws cS 607492 58°67 53.415 43.662 Finance Insurance. ..... 103,139 276 13,080 105,705 # 236 13,278 
Loans ‘1 1 2 1] 3323808) 280/055) 281;366|| 283,689 Real Estate .........| 53,18 18,241 20, 486 oft) 19,187) ° 21,608 
Foreign Exchange Loans <= —| —|| — Trans. & Communications .| 347,555 171,368 : Be ae oe 
Loans td Gove = : = —| || — Railwidssss qa eee eee ae 70,822 27,008 289 eel ce es. 
Government Bonds. . : .| 398,421) 444,522 520,544 428,258  Shipping.......... 163,859) 112,908 4, 332 165,184 115,308 oe 
A ee ee Brees 705538 ee "33 5B ee vegies Be a5 784 7 876 92,030) 1497325, 45,9931 94,342 
Agencies Accounts. ...)| 18,751 ,538) ; i 4 Ghee 3 6 ye oo ges aie 030 68’ aee Bee 4g 
Other Assets). 55 ...5. 24,655) 24,211 | 30,637 Focal Pulte Componatics a a1! 202 — oe 96,730 aye ial 
eeu 928 Ce ea yes Total’. eee ee | 6,821,373 1,089,129 2,203,126 6,970,172\ 1,119,703) 2,251,864 
— = = — “= — —- =: == Ls - 
6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 


(Bank of Japan) 


i oe Se Oe 
Rate He aa Rate ence at 
‘a na ees the End of; zl | the Endo 
Year & Month | formn. | Uncon- | the Month| mera. | Uncon- the Month 
End Ss | (million End ani | (million 
eck Se Vi(sen) SE yen): =| (sea) 1c * __yen) 
1959: Nov... | 2.30 | 2.30 | 247,674 | 2.30 2.30 57,056 
Dec..:| 2:30 | 2°30 | 2147165 | 2.30 2.30 54,259 
1960: Jan. . . | 200) th 2.30 | 221,256 2.30 2.30 54,781 
eb ame en2)30 2.30 | 208,600 | 2.30 2.30 54,524 
MEAs | ae 2.30 | 188,713 | 2.30 2.30 49, 902 
Apres. | 2.30 | 2.30 | 232,293 2.30 2.30 | 62,511 
1959: Apri. . | 2.40 | 2.30 | 151775 | 2.40 2.30 | Oi, a0e 
— — ————————— —_ —=——S ee —— = = = 
8. Bank Clearings 


(In billion yen) 
(Tokyo Clearing House) 


| All Clearing 


Tokyo Osaka 
Year & Month — | | 
No. of No. of | No. of | 
Bills | Amount | Bills | Amount | Bills Amount 
7 [he l = ei 
(1,000) | (1,000) | | 2,000) | 
1959: July | 15,686 | 4,608 Oar 2,187 3,169 | 993 
Aug. 14,976 4,541 | 5,932 | 2,146 3,110 978 
Sept. 15,187 5,041 6,047 2,468 3,129 1,017 
Oct 15,673 4,906 6,304 2,376 ees 1,012 
Nov 15,136 4,522 6,038 2,186 3,129 923 
eee Dec: 21,500 5,975 8,490 2,884 4,458 1,208 
1960: Jan. 12,202 4, 233 4,906 2,061 2,047 850 
Feb. 15,918 5,054 6,287 2,464 3,287 1052 
Mar 16,808 5,825 6,725 2,897 3,425 1,160 
1959:" Mar: 2", 14,804 5,181 5,953 2,465 3,013 1,087 


Note: Table 6: How to Compute Per Diem Interest: 
is widely in vogue in Japan. 
rate from the per diem rate, multiply the latter by 365. 
365 sen or ¥3.65 per year or 3.65% per annum. 


Di é In addition to the usual annual rate 
This rate is expressed in sen (1/100 yen) 


(In million) 
(Ministry of Postal Services) 


Postal Savings 


Postal 
End of Month — Teansier | -Total 
Receipts Payments) Balance aaa 
1959: Sept. 64,165 | 61,987 | 903,024 16,294 919,319 
Oct. tei. =. 84,352 | 71,310 | 916,067 9,336 925,403 
Nov. ...}| 61,804 | 60,059 | 916,986 | 9,847 926 , 843 
Dec. ...| 131,380 | 86,961 | 962,225 | 10.937 973,162 
19603, James. eee 76,249 | 58,803 979,672 | 9,740 989 412 
Feb. #25563) i) 2325) 978,509 | 8,497 987 , 007 
| | | 
1959: Feb tear)! 58; 109 9) 597620 | 844,089 | 6,831 850,921 
| | | 
9. Average Yields of Debentures 
(Industrial Bank of Japan) 
| = ———— oe 
| Teas Financial Debenture 
| ’ 5) | Ps 
Month ee Govit "SS Se 
S Bonds Interest Dj t ebenture 
Bearing | Piscoun 
Se 
1959: July 3 7.720 | 7.621 | 6.643 7.900 
Aug. = 7.720 7.621 6.643 7.909 
Sept. 6.324 7.720 7.621 | 6.643 7.905 
Oct. = 7.709 7.621 6.643 | 7.902 
Nov. a 7.691 7.621 | 6.643 | T2913, 
Pee Dec: 6.324 7.682 7.621 | 6.643 | 7.899 
1960: Jan. _ 7.682 7.621 | 6.643 | 7.911 
Feb. _ 47.659 7.621 Ns *6r643"| 7.883 
Mar. 6.324 7.674 7.621 | 6.643 | 7.907 
1959: Mar. 6.324 thal? FOZ 6.643 7.916 


in percenta 


C ge, computing interest by per diem rates 
as interest per day on ¥ 


100 of principal. To find the usual annual 


For example, a per diem rate of 1.0 sen on a principal ¥100 gives an interest of 
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10. Government Bonds 
(In million yen) 


FINANCE & BANKING 357 


(Bank. as Japan) 


ae oe ee = =~ = * = _ a 
ns is reer am naer shin a Bonds — Foreign Exchange cena Bills Food Notes 
ot : 3 ae . pr 
Issue tion > Balance Issue are | Balance Issue ee Balance 
MOB INOV << 55.0 GRE sae .e.<.- 389 431 455 ,996 153,0 
: ate , ,000 133,000 229,000 133,005 58,166 381,020 
may ee EAC Ore . Cee Me. oe 8,354 460,430 127,000 119,000 237,000 307,052 285, 982 402,090 
Se eee Sl ae aeae Ae ee) ee oe: oe ee 
ec ae. | maT 5 3 f 814 5, 
EY ee On: ea Mie 2,860 3,222 460,769 226,011 | 167,972 250,085 84,124 41,338 328,178 
) 1959; Mar. 2. | 18,292) 16,756. | 400,315. 156,000 | __112,088 178,000 85,319 76,000 289,336 
; 11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 
‘ 


(In million yen) 


(Industrial Bank of Japan) 


& , Corporate Debentures Core Public C ion Bond 
End of Month Bane ing Bonds poe __ Industrial Bonds us Total DEE UOrp CE coe 
edem- | a 43 

Issue eee dssiie ee poalances : Sse es |) Balance Issue pee Balance 
_ 1959: Oct... 5 35,899 17,497 785.376 15,745 | 4,025 513,531 58,498 2 
4 Nov. %. 34/912 17,380 | 802,908 17,957 4,526 | 526,562 59,436 32° 914 1282173 6367 307 252.302 
: * 39,984 19,524 823, 368 16,495 3,733 539, 687 63,310 23,292 | 1,622,155 6,830 34,190 259,099 
1960: An S38 S350aL 16,479 840,421 14,860 5,214 549, 333 55,044 21,971 | 1,655,229 6,652 "277 265,474 
7 aad oa 33,087 15,656 857,853 | 14,750 4,168 560,919 55,218 20,217 | 1,691,234 7,380 392 272,462 
ATs. us 33,875 20,143 871,584 19,213 6,352 573,780 60,821 28,289 | 1,723.766 7,732 1,793 278,400 
1959: Mar. . . 27,891 10,272 | _ 676,820 | 18,672 | 4,111 _ 431,376 | 49, 689 14,949 | 1,314,891 3,126 565 206,694 _ 
5 12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
; 4 eth (In million yen) Wied Life Insurance be ee aL 
‘ = Mid- = he a Z = — = aw ———w — a a 5. ae ae — — —— — oa 3 = en ——_ aes 
| M | End-Month | | | Negotiable Sééurities 
End of Month | ~ eva | Contract iieeg Call Loans |——— a marinas ei Real [east Others 
2 | Amounts _| Amounts | Total Debentures | Stocks SLUGS DOSS 
aie a. “> as " lin ne Se ee rae) - i anes a A sae 
1959: November . 272,695 | 5,222,238 330,873 8,743 | 133,612 10, 930 | 120,999 | 45,842 4,462 7,774 
December . a 227,404 | 5,000,007 341,297 7,004 137,225 10,998 | 124,352 47,860 4,117 8,330 
1960: January ... | 152.783 | 5,398,930 343,618 7,323 142,509 | TE 25i | 129,152 49,594 3,842 8,243 
February 175,145 | 5,490,745 | 351,650 5,619 146,289 | 153k | 132,685 | 50,974 3,673 8,461 
_1959: February ..| 122,407 | _ 4,397,311 Py: 264,455 | 5,280 | 117,958 | “3,358 | 107,582 | _—_—38,933_(| 3,553 | 6,380 
13. Contracts & Investments of Non-Life Insurance Companies 
ie million yen) Ngeiaic Insurance Associanion) 
gris 27) Mid- | a. ae Tapa a as a at le oo hn pe 
nd: Mant? Negotiable eee Asset 
End of Month Cee Contract | oe | Call, Loans4|=—— 72 axe = ee Deposits Cash Total 
eeeronnte Amounts ae Total Debentures, Stocks | |(Inc. Others) 
a7 5 ne Se wl ee an Ee ed = 6a 3 [aa F. a. as i 1 eae 
1O59>-Nov, .'2 «.- . |= 2520273838 12,306,177 | 23; 00m 4,782 Egy 70.659 | 4,223 | 61,673 | 18,222 | 31,174 552 | 170,410 
Dec : .| 2,606,076 ) 12,394,470 | 23,972 | 2,794 | 715953 | 4,254 | 62,633 | 1875379) 32,323 283 171,961 
1960: Jane” Se | 2,195,367 | 12,726,163 | 23,928 4,097 | 74,046 | 4,318 | 65,244 | 18,573 | 30,725 576 | 174,367 
eb; att :. 2,228,578 12,966,755 23,869 | 4,319 | 75,765 | 4,364 66,175 | 18,675 | 30,996 494 178,305 
20 ee 1,756,108 | 10,860,735 | __21,920_| 6,220.5 |. 63,261. |; 92,629 i 56,197 | _17,644 | 28,322 719 158,004 


14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 


(Ministry of BES 


(In million yen) 


~ Stock Issue Plan 


~ Paid- U D Capital 


“Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million | ‘Total _| Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million | _—‘Total ; 
Year & Month | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of Hee No. of piqerease ‘No. of | Increase | No. of puerease 
| Effective in | Effective | in Effective Effective | Effective in | Effective | 
- “x | Cases Al Capital | Cases | Capital Cases Capital sj Cases capital | Cases | Capital Cases | Gaptale 
1959: September ..... 41 37,032 | 390 | 11,031 431 48,063 | 22 10,156 344 10,000 366 18,819 
October si... sis. 2 BO \) 227,168 | 356 10,168 395 37,336 | 59 | 45,736 388 | 8,663 447 59,389 
November ..... 30 97,299 329 | 10,425 359 | 37,724) 16 | 15,080 347 13,653 363 93,516 
December ..:.. 61 75,341 | 324 6, 364 389 81,705 66 46,383 435 10,481 501 56,864 
T960? Jandaryen. «i. 6 3 | 44 22,753 | 314 6,301 358 | 29,054 | 26 30,017 230 4,336 256 34,353 
February ..°.... | 58 31,757 | 427 8,391 485 | 40,149 50 55,491 167 3,387 220 58,877 
Marching 6. esses | 47 | 22,830 452 8,826 499 40,390 | 42 30,962 424 7,999 466 38, 962 
PeeeMares eo | 16 | 63820 )0 973.5) 95,073 In oe 380]. 11,455 | 10 15807. 887 5,008 |. BA 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952=100) Bank of Japan) 
ail + ae a ay SPR P| 7 eet Ae a aaa (eee Bysaes eee 
Total olces 5 | es ‘ Building | Chemical | cundries | ,PF® | Capital | ..COm 
Year & Month | | Machin- | Textiles | tural ||): Fuels | Materi Rieu co ducts undries dacer’se WiCabitale latnete 
eee ery | Products | Goods | Goes | Goods 
Sahe Laer al 7 | ae ¥- 7 x * | | | 
| 
PGC Mne dhs sms Ab | 101.6 | 100.9 78.8 108.5 108.9 133.3 79.5 hay || 100.3 115.2 103.4 
1960: toe ee ae ewer iOls5unlee= 10086an| 78.2 108.5 109.7 | 182.9 79.6 | 91.5 | 100.0 Liss 1) 10305 
Bechet. case cee, 2 | 101.1 100.7 76.3 108.3 109.7 | 132.8 79.7 OT2) | Of inlay | 102.9 
Mads on goed 101.0 101.0 75.6 | 108.6 108.8 132.5 80.0 91.4 | 99.6 115.0 | 102.9 
pris ae | 1009. 100.5 | 76.0 | 108.8 108.5 131.5 80.3 91.2 99.5 1145 | 102.9 
HOBO ewA iil Setaewrandpcrerne 98.8 0 oa 74.6 2106.45.) 104.5 (128.6— 8.3", 90.2 | 98.6 112.6 | 99.0 
; Notes: Food Notes | in in Table 10 ac not iseinde Rorfan food notes. Public Corneration ‘Bonds are ‘ie total of National Rail@ars Bond and 


Telephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds. « Revised at source. 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 


(1952=100) (Bank of Japan) _ 
; : Total 
Agricultural] Textile Metal Wood Miscel- *Total Average 
Year & Month a Vora Frodiicts Products Products Products Purl laneous Average (1934-6=100) _ 

: “i. 103.2 111.5 | 84.7 95.2 105.3 124.2 97.2 101.3 31,009.9 
a Shee aR 103.4 111.2 84.7 95.2 105.8 127.6 98.9 101.5 31,070.0 
1960: Januar ae: 104.2 112.6 86.4 95.0 105.8 127.7 97.1 101.7 31, 

i a. ee 104.7 113.6 86.4 94.8 105.9 127.9 97.0 101.7 31,460.7 
teens! 2 Me Se 104.8 113.6 86.6 95.0 106.5 127.9 97.0 101.6 31, 490.7 
TESST ot Se oo 106.0 116.1 86.7 94.4 106.8 125.9 97.0 101.5 31,851.3 

[9SOMAprill,. Meas secre, 103.3 113.2 82.1 93.7 | __105.4 123.5 96.0 99.7 31, 040.0 
* 
17. Consumer Price Indices | 
(1955=100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) | 
~) Total Staple Nonstaple A Light & F Miscel- | | 
pone Rood Food Food Housing uel oe a : 
1959: October........-.- 105.9 104.3 101.2 102.8 123.7 106.5 : : 
Navauber ge eee 105.3 102.7 100.7 106.1 124.4 108.4 98.3 108.9 
December .......- 105.3 102.0 100.4 103.8 125.0 109.5 98.5 109.7 : 
All Cities 1960 Janaary << Ges eee se 106.2 hee ie ee ae 4 ta! Hid 
Ce eRe 106.3 ; 3 f ; ; : 
Mt. aa 105.8 102.9 100.4 104.4 125.9 112.2 96.4 110.1 
1959: March (20. ase fs 103.1 101.4 101.0 101.7 119.3 107.2 93.7 104 | 
1959: October ........-|~ 107.8 | 106.4 104.5 107.2 128.5 101.7 102.4 , 
vember tee ae 107.9 105.6 104.6 106.1 129.5 103.4 104.5 109.1 
December ........ 108.0 105.1 104.3 105.4 130.3 104.0 105.1 109.9 
1960: January ......... 108.8 105.5 104.3 106.0 130.4 108.3 104.4 111.5 
Tokyo February...---.... 108.9 106.3 104.0 107.4 130.8 108.9 102.8 111.0 
March Sees ose. « 108.3 105.4 104.4 105.9 131.1 108.6 100.9 111.4 
Atp rie) wae eer ee: 108.9 105.5 104.5 106.0 131.2 108.1 100.4 113.5 
Bl 950: Apeill tees. pre ee 105.9 104.1 105.2 103.6 125.2 102.5 95.7 109.8 
18. Labor Population Survey 
(In 10,000) (Labor Ministry) 
. Population 15 years old and over _ - Agriculture & Non-Agricultural 
Bie 7 _ Labor Force | 3 : Forestry Industry 
ota -, ot in 
Year & Month Population; Total nae fie Agricul | Non-Agri- | Totally Labor || Not at Not at t 
| »D ing three ture & | cultural | Unem- | Force | Work Work Work Work 
| ‘ pare Forestry Industries | ployed | | 
1959: Oct. Somer rns ise 9,305 eo | ae | Np | 200 _ a b= Je i 17 1,740 30 2,760 
CT ee eee 9, § : é é 15 1,59 27 2)817 
DEC ER eee sans: 9,318 6,513 4/248 1,378 | 2,869 | AGi2 eee 210 23 | 1,355 28 23841 
1S60manie satya. eee 9,326 6,525 4,101 1,279 | 2,821 55 | 2363 || 28 1,252 32 2;790 
epee Marty a: 9,334 6,536 | 4,202 1:292me 2,910) Blot 2,975 I Fis es = 
Marat tae id 9,341 | 6,545 4,331 | 1,390 | 2,940 | 72 | ~2:130 | ee la | 
| | | | | | 
WyeoU Mar. es ss a! 9,251 _ 6,416 4,237_| _1,34671___ 2,891 _ 92 2,077 | 28 | 1,162 . 32 2,838 
19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 
ae Pay a" A ’ = al, 000 ber artiGinants) (Labor Ministry) 
e ae aio ust : Accompanied by Disputes = = a 
Dispute Total : : 
Year & Month = Sp ot ee e | Total a poukes _____|__ Work Slowdown | Business Control 
| No. of | No. of Par- | No. of | No. of Par- No. of | No. of Par- | No. of No. of Par- No. of No. of Par- 
> - _Cases__|_ ticipants Cases __ ticipants | Cases — ticipants | Cases | ticipants Cases ticipants 
cr eer ae ee Ge Oe Sm i ee Som 
October ee ts ee | A210 | a( 87) 4101 | 2213 1B aid 2 133 i 7 
pe aaa Pe fai fae) fap | Sane | RL | at | ie 
1960: January . Le ie ; ‘ | 214 | es er By Bt Pee < 4147 1 30 
February 1. ..... | 264 | (100) | 129 62 76 31 66 - wi = 
pishotrebrugry oii 9b. | 179 | (90) | onan 293 |_| age _ 62 | eile ws tes = 
20. Mining-Manufacturing Indices 
ss 2 ee =aa 7a 1 (1955100); ot .. (Statistics Bureau, NOPIE 
Goin: Publi ining- Non- = = = 
Year & Month | IC | Manu. | Mining |. Manu- Neen. & | | Ma- -_.|Chemi- | Oil & Hides &|P 
aie Tae AF gaa ants, aa = facturing) Steel Leone | chinery eeramtics “cals | Coal | Rubber reer aper & Textiles 
1959: Aug. . . | 155.6 | 181.0 | wa | 185.9 | 177.6 | 172.7 | 318.7 | ne 
: ; : : ale . 160.2 | 173. 2. 
ee ET) tee) ie] ee ee mat) apt) me) me) ae |e a a 
Nov. 61.2 | 9 1907 1 ieee oo aalltee boa 3} 177.6. | 230.1 | 214.1 7159382 9 aad tae 
Na iF 2a) Oey oe 201.3 | 195.4 178.6 356.6 179.1 | 175.0 | 233.5 210.4 | 123.3 173.5 | 153.3 
eee tie 208.2 | 124.2 215.2 | 2014 7.3 387.9 187.1 | 181.4 | 257.2 226.5 | 124.6 179.3 | 156.7 
16: EE | Tee | abteed | alBeS | 200-4 |) 189-0 195.2 340.0 164.8 | 177.2 | 243.1 204.6 | 100.6 167.1 | 145.8 
ame | 4219. 20. 227.7 | 0195. 4201.5 | 4393.9 | 4178.9 | 4179.0 | «248.1 | 4299.1 | 4121/5 4157. 
age 179.6 | 235.8 | 127.9 | 244.8 | 206.6 | 211.4 | 4142 | 202.9 | 1931 | 2783 | 945-2 | 195.0 | qee'g | dere 
= : Mar. .. | 154. 0 1 | | | 
Mar. .. | | 176.9 | 101.9 | 183.2 | 146.7 151.3 _| 274.8 | 150.4 | 161.2 | 189.9 175.6 | 129.9 157.4 | 128.0 


Notes: * eacobs Berisha ble vegetables. icures in parentheses in Table 19 are not in) 


numbers of companies surveyed. « Revised, i 15 veare andkavce 000. Figures in parentheses in Table 20 are the 
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PRODUCTION 


21. Production by Major Items 


: 


1960 1960 
Items In January | February | March Items In January |February | March 
Energies a 4 a 4 
Mplectricity . 2... ws: Mil. KWH 7,399 7,158 6, 998\|" Lhvasher . 2. ssaeeat oe rome Units 12,362 16,946 18,250 
: Beas dyas. sno! tai 2 ict sta 1,000 Tons 3,916 4,032 4,337|| Hulling Machine ..... ie 3,108 3,300 3,703 
CHES Hes ws Ee ew Tons 1,011,293 958,662} 1,020,549|| Rice-Wheat Cleaning = 6,482 5,551 5,531 
Gas (city use) 1.1... 1,000 CM 464,170} 436,687| 409,274 Machine 
rl Mi as 56 is2)S6reet| —A'H*e|| Alternating Current Motor| KW 377,578) 430,810, 453,146 
Bey Sti as hohe 5 2 a d Mercury Rectifier. .... A 49,855 45,435) 32,821 
Sh Kl 461, 226 472,240 532,213 Transtormer, #5... .. 1,000 KVA 1,543 1,828 1,763 
ee aries 8 ” reg ee te DAD AN eiccuicntant ee. Ree Units 141,870|  126,017|—-175,090 
ces Se’. + 157.396 169 544 197. ee Electric Washer ...... a 98, 948) 108,710 112,848 
i: Reema ce at © 2 : : 4 Electric Refrigerator aC 56,651 52,510 62,746 
Beeirat Oi e) . aie is ca i, » 166, 488 163,667 195,094 Taleshoue ; 96.420 103.764 111.452 
‘Minerals ; . 
| Automatic Switchboard . .| Circuits 56,428 65, 887 75,810 
ees Ones 3s eee ee Za ae SF G52 “RadioSet SOR acs 1,000 Sets 896 982 979 
Mee ence Wai. ks Tor 7. 264 7,283 17 Television Set. ...... Sets 277, 763 308, 935 300,246 
Bee Sean ete ons ics ae 7,403|| Electric Tube for Receiving) 1,000 Pcs. 11,660 13,183 13,350 
ee ee ee " one aia 3,224) Industrial Meter... ... Units 10,902 12,145 11,892 
EIS a Cea ee ” , , 11,931) Electric Bulb ....... 1,000 Pes. 10,931 12,540 13,539 
Sulphuric Iron... 2... 1,000 Tons 290 305 297 Special Electric Bulb We 7,649 9,516 9,015 
ees es Spe eS Tons 88,693, 97,755, 105,548! Passenger Car... ... . Units 7,154 8,950] 10,222 
Beulphur...-.------ ” 18,573) 20,051 21,6251 veesa sf 4 ee oo 627 774 858 
_Lime Stone .......-.- 1,000 Tons 2,453 2,886 2,961|| Small Four-wheeler Chassis _ 11,840 14,481 16,040 
ae Truck (Chassis 22. «<<. ve 4,614 5,297 6,319 
| ae a: coi = go7| ‘Three-wheel Truck... . ai 16,734, 21,407} 23,378 
then Silver tsi. «72 Motorcycle, 5 203i <u 11,768 10,989 10,500 
3 ERO VET ats. ats a ts 25,548 25,727 25,890 Bicycle ” perc 280 281 901. 482 
mlectric Copper... . « Tons 19,143 18,877 TB -S36|'s eae Feces Bee an , , , 
BACB Ts cS EN Caio Ss i 6,112 6,122 6,381|| Watch 
= SUCrH TON AUCH ites citsitetat (subs ikem sate 1,000 Pes. 944 1,048 1,143 
ee ” wie 13,08 14,794) Camera’. . oe ss Pcs. 130,683| 147,748) 155,000 
SiectriciRin. ... +... KG 27,855 93,540 133,328 Binoculars’? tive, ft: - 2h Fs 88,373 98,559 102,000 
Quick Silver dots, Sree os 69,322 67,625 73,345|| Textiles 
Aluminium 05) 0 SONG wie Tons 9,687 9,316 9,970 Rayon Varna ‘Pons 11,066 10,858 11,515 
ee URINE snk + r SUE igie 2PeNCe GOL S06), Rayon Skablom. ot. <% 24,951] 24,806) 25,054 
Rolled Copper... . 6 se a 19,253 21,187 £2,000 Synthetic Textile’... . ” 8,805 8740 9,658 
Electric Cables . . 3 16,193 17,700 17,291 Viavioneae eet kee . 1.752 1661 1,309 
“g Nylon 2 ei dee sere eet. +5 3,036 2,973 3,373 
ron & Steel che 
_ Pigtron........--- Tons G27, Sli] 246,290) 918,441 Cotton Yarn... «- = > = a 41,376 46,738 44,263 
Ferro-alloys ........ ” 23, 369 18,428 BOP 472) nuvan len cir eee 10,082 11,112 11,105 
BEC hens in «+ fies: » 1,649,831; 1,684,591} 1,803,043|/ Bast Fibre Yarn. .... . i 4,954 5,383 5,604 
Open Hearth Steel. .... a 1,191,436] 1,196,558} 1,276,975|| Rayon Staple Yarn... . Re 16,333 17,330 17,219 
Converter Steel ...... >? 146,260 154,482 178,249] Synthetic Fibre Yarn... < 7,109 8,379 8,710 
Electric Furnace Steel. . . -- 312,135 333,551 347,819 > 
Cotton Tiextilers. glee -cr 1,000 sq. m. 238,406 262,614 255, 324 
Forged OST Sas, See >> 15,644 18,711 19,594 Woollen Textile ...... = 24,019 26,114 25,768 
Cast Steel ...... rons » 25, 668 28, 808 a1 260) (Silk. Textiles: =. sce 240. “ 20,429 20,484 19,641 
Hot Rolled Steel Materials . 50 1,170,669} 1,244,347, 1,312,129) Bact Fibre Textile : 7,633 9,057 9,672 
Steel Shape (medium) < 21,584 25,618 39,037] Rayon Textile. ...... G 65,244 60,558 61,871 
Steel Bars (small)... .. ” 12,959 13,027 16,452 Rayon Staple Textile . . . af 79,179 83,197 84,190 
onl a re cs 74,939 86,348 89,997 Synthetic Fibre Textile . oN 26,369 29,879 30,588 
Steel Sheet (thick) 50 216,164 225, 207 244,757!) Paper & Pulp 
Steel Sheet (thin) ..... 5 60,069 64,109 50,889 Dalia © «Bie ss <=: fone 263,113} 271,575 295,511 
Steel Band (wire)... .. i 258,272, 266,037; 285,750 Western-Style Paper mn 181,500]  189,283| 205,180 
ard (Board: sec pte mae tells 121,460 126,361 137,330 
Rolled Special Steel Materials Pe: 87,792 96, 387 96,072) oe ” 
BRCCIMIDe ©. cs + ns ” 83,757 89,487 97,884]! Chemicals 
Cold Rolled Steel Sheet SF 153,590) 142,245 147,987), Ammonium Sulphate . . Tons 214,277| 191,474) 217,929 
Galvanized Steel Sheet. . . F 67,928 72,191 70,500! Superphosphate of Lime. . re 166,290 186, 259 215,741 
Minter Sheet), J... :: 7 33, 898 34,473 36,831 Carbide .. 2... eee z 59,932 40,437 84,568 
: p Chemical Fertilizer | ve 172,414 193,571 220,892 
Machinery & Machine Tools : 1. g55||_ Calcium Cyanamide es 26,017 24,614 34,985 
Steam Boiler 7....... T/H 336 37 , 
Steam Turbine ....... KW 11,950; 16,892 GAS DOAN Wite@at.. “oust Seay ew dees 4 59,915 55,260 59,768 
upbiiee.. ¢ s eee ne 32,063 100,000 12,880) Sulphuric Acid .,..... as 370,958 354,913 378, 643 
ae : ic S 65,168 72,119 
Gasoline Engine ...... » 54,425 ae Epis eee Soda 5S) Gime): cae rs. pee pie: ian 
GHP Burners en - sts) oon » 28,265 0,8 ~ ISIE SEE Ge Canin Cogs Coal ” S : : 
Pa een eee et | G8 OIG 7 50S) 83.002 SOAR ns, carte ae eas 8 ap 26,942 275330 29,270 
Diesel Engines ....... 2 CELDT Raine pret! Minar nae On RE Ba 917977, 2276921 24200 
Bearings o.< 1. ss Tons 2,002 2,297 2,398) aint. ..... ” 935 89] 
Transmitter... ...... » 999 1,087 TO Pats oop ws es seo 1,000’sq. m. 748 
Machine Tools ....... » 2,700 »00) : eae 
Rolling Machine ...... » 10,695 10,376 10,712 ‘Cement. Sea ee i 0 ‘Tons 1 123 1,624 1,968 
2,255 2,319i"Sheet Glass. . ... . s nem ,000 Boxes | , 3 
pane Oe Eo ak iene u teen 1,201 1,380|| Porcelain & Ceramics... Tons 52,199 58, 191 59,650 
Poe coat? 1 have = 2'608 3,363 3,525|| Glass Products ...... a 35,623 38, 243 41,890 
Oe ee 5 2/545 3,731 3'460|| Fire Brick ......... B 114.570, 122,673, 126,729 
Eomp Tee er tae > ae 937 977 
efrigerator .......- | etscellane ss. ~ £76 5.280 5 840 
. : 5 nese (ghee tee PCG ons ’ ; , 
Spinning Machine . . . . . Betts neal otewgtzae seciiieather a... ee . 7,035) 7.8481 «8, 319 
Weaving Machine .... . "Unit 914 249 938|| Match ......... ..| Match tons 34,596 37,793 37,618 
hae ge ae Betas 4,650 7,407 CLOVE enc nag Maksets cia) aakee | 1,000 Gross 610 1 9% ae 
ultivator -- +--+ sss es ; ; 7 . .| 1,000 Dz. yl ’ : 
rrendeiractOr.| « <). <ste + » 10,192 14,298 172562 * Metal Toyince. .. 22%. 1 Zz 


Note « Provisional figures. * Revised. 
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22. Machinery Orders (in million yen) (Economic Planning ne: 
1960 1959 
1959 aa 
= n Feb. eb. 
Items Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Ja 
2 5,337 
19 15,174 415,963 8,08: 133 
By Products 8,187 9,727 4,607 4,2 1B 718 17208 2. 
Prime Movers . . eae rae 12'379 17,330 15,127 ee SEG 3 068 3,945 2,644 
Conaneiion Aepacte aie prise ee : 27, 866 24; 964 30,090 18,726 
Comuueicetcn /ppal BPEL 9 fa fc 19 obo 23,276 27,067 * oe e , oe hee 9 TE 3836 2,081 
Industrial Machinery .....+-+-+-++> } 2,951 p , : : 864 eds ) 
Machine Tools.......-++-+ erie Pte 1'578 3480 2:87 7,318 2,308 as ee ‘ 
eG ee eG io | om | ese | ok | | tas | is | | 
Total of the Above .......-..--:-; 57, ¢ 441 3,853 1,524 3,873 809 
ts 1,624 2,293 Teas 0 2362 27500 2722 1,676 
Iron & Steel Frames... .- +++ +++ 2,580 2,247 ce, iss ee 0° 368 13°762 8/334 
Piectae Wires guGables sn Ae oe irene 15 776 16842 157703 13592 20,357 10,909 
PIO EA Lice Cecio uauacieiie: (ecMis: Sa os, Te, 5s att > , kr 
4,031 5,539 3,670 
Bc ae ts ean 6188 | 11,355 | 10,110 | 4,959 | 1,085 Be ae | as 
EE ate eee co ee ee ee ee ee 
Fivate’. .s Rie) clesaMepton se) a), '# (0) (ay foaisiure mien uy re , 30,443 ‘ f ; i 3 ee 
oe ee oath Te) | Te | 3a) ee | ee 
Extilesmpen wiser etal: ici eiie Sat ion aes ; : 
GHemicalsn saree eee eek 7,118 9,229 6 117 12065 9.547 8.072 11,329 7,008 
She eee 3'540 5,206 1,867 
Tron & Steel... ....---.-2---, none 3°812 4398 47594 4376 540 206 867 
Shipbuilding <2 ser 2S ac] Be Vn a | a ee 
ipbuilding cease + «+ = nee os 2,016 ' ; 8! 1338 
Othersg 2) fy cipseci eee) (ol ols else lie) a , 23327 15/601 27,785 29'208 ‘ j 
Non-Manufacturing ....-......- ete Hie Ti’ ei6 1028 3°110 3°700 5°274 2,132 
badchglores A A wy Ged Aeastdieo 8 pms ’ ’ 1 16.399 17.921 5,967 q 
Beceem 2 wee 3,569 5,138 440 3,671 $09 921 967 oe 
GoalaMining mee Qn pee OD Od 740 9.399 2.376 2,171 1,789 2,204 2,580 2,082 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishery ..... egies re ree 5135 57194 4'307 7’ 886 3,852 
S lesa Sk se a a: Soe ee 2).487 2,849 3,522 3,019 2,620 2,565 2,996 2,12 
aleswA vents en cemcetit, Oueas shane cmon la A 4 ’ 
349 66,939 67,625 41,335 
PO ee es 722.568 73.492 746,302 746 188 reeiaa | 0783"350 776,247 700,589 
Coe Tinh Wer ke i eee 53,446 65,990 64,258 67,042 62,118 52,073 76,231 51,20 
23. Total Power Generation & Consumption o> kwu) (MITI) 
- =a - is ; 1959 coe 2 1960 = 
Items May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct: |. Nov: |) Dec: Jan. Feb. eb. 
; ,743 | 8,319 | 7,992 | 7,979 | 8,390 | 8,239 | 8,872 = v 6,898 
iden ben ae Se. Ae Se 6368 oi68 6,075 5,562 5,080 5,465 4:678 4,598 ye 5,185 
maernal Power ena be 1,700 2,575 | 2,244 | 2,430 | 2,990 | 2,925 | 3,561 | 4,27 ae * : 
7 | | ,39 7,158 5,974 
Generation by Electric Industries pos | gaz | am | pus | soe | peo) que | ams) gam | pase | game 
eee GE aN Su ee 1,231 2068 1,755 1,939 2,382 2,367 23979 3,656 3,289 3,830 1,297 
RP ER 5 aha é 5 | 
i 4 6,224 | 6,273 | 6,537 | 46,573 | 7,127 = “> 5,305 
pee 24 Rowe ee aaa ore os O00 Poe 076 4,353 | 3,968 | 4,253 | 43°635 | 43.574 * -- || 4,028 
Penunee ghek foe ae 1,211 | 2,000 | 1,690 | 1,871 | 2,304 | 2,284 | 42,902 | 43,552 - ct 1,277 
Powecacan che counces tt ee 885 685 825 791 | 695 | ~ 790 4957 4657 649 504 685 
% mS 2 924 
peopl rerays & Household Use .... pe ve ae re | bile 1086 ae | = “8 8 ve 
Pi bate AM Se ily ace <5) a MeO 507 | 489 | 491 517 | 558 | 582 | i ya bs 466 
| | | 
24. Coal Supply & Demand 4 000 metric tons) (MITI) 
ath eet _ Stock Deliveries") "7 eliverics ee Ree? Home |_____Month-end Stocks — 
Produc: | “ié, Farge | adjust- | eakintsse | OF Which) Others velConsume| Coal arge 
pogiac ont | tion Dest ae sist Total | Deliveries Resorts ¥ eon p Total Dealers piers ie 
es ee si — Factors A Ni hein | SE BS 5 Niger eee tho 
, 31 © 124 | 4 296 t4-a8 4,465 5 een ay 4,320 | 11,651 5,232 6,419 
ss eae Mae 37818 a | 99 ee?) 4,593 4,629 0 =) 36 4,692 | 10,775 4,455 6,320 
ber ..| 4,143 764 414 | © 8 | 4809 4,93 0) ; " ‘ : 

1960: cee ees O16 415 620 6 | 4°337 4.472 1 4 135 4,956 8,562 3,276 5,286 
‘February. ..| 43032 719 455 2a eaarag 4,809 4 0 i 5,200 7,388 2,587 4,831 
Marcher os «:. . 4,345 354 oar 9 4,708 ‘ ree ; : : : 

1959: March =... ..| 73.313 | 79 | a9 15 eS a07s | 28,605. ls 71 © 198 | 3,794 | 11,003 | 4,514 6,489 

25. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials (in tons) (MITI) 
Seek cal ee. a =o |. Steel Materials 
Year & Month hak Rey Rape een ‘ irs Sa a Steel, as vila 0 Specie eres see 
tN x | Production |_ Deliveries | In Stock Production |_ Deliveries | In Stock Production Deliveries In Stock 
1959: August ..... 792,972 140,123 338,412 1,069,805 765, 281 340,810 73,143 56,518 32,731 
September . | | | 804,500 131/150 330, 230 1,105,769 792,310 369,954 73,227 54,850 35,310 
October ..... 887,414 123/085 345,114 1,195,339 863 392 399, 282 74 291 59,318 34; 072 
November .. . . 900; 959 146, 102 344544 1,184,338 873,672 407,495 81,722 64.554 33°750 
December |... 898,399 147,249 392.975 1,177,603 887,516 379,495 86,889 69,920 32965 
1960: January ..... 899,917 135,332 362,844 1,170,660 801; 927 4247722 87,792 69,819 32.723 
1959: January ..... 694,801 117,886 398,416 831,217 589, 894 372,172 50,521 40,919 _ 33,136. 


Notes: 80 machinery companies together with 18 iron frame, bearing & electric wire co 


: j mpanies are surveyed for Table 22. Table 24 does 
not include import coal. Others in ‘Demand’ column is the balance of sales volume by un-authorized sales agents plus dust coal 
output. “At Collieries” column includes the coal stocks on the seaboard mines. « Revised at source. 


Table In 22, the number of companies surveyed was increased from 80 to 127 retroactively to 1957. 


; : 


S wus Sieelr be Demand of Textile Goods (In tons for years; 1,000 sq. m. for textile) (MITI) 


ReLanitce Cotton Yarn Rayon Yarn mars > Staple Fiber Yarn Cotton Textiles 
Production] Delivery | Inventory |Production Delivery | Inventory |Production| Delivery | Inventory mes Delivery | Inventory 
| 1959: Sept. . . . 43,748 27,567 22; 50K 10,139 7,107 12,462 19,27 2 
; : , > , , s27), 15,842 9,554 | 244,172 243.625 428,665 
1 Nov. ie Tae 25,911 22,875 10, 286 6,474 13,114 17,992 15,004 9,765 | 222,042 230,471 402,370 
‘ 1 Ree oe pe 23,480 10,261 6,664 14,079 17,873 14,523 10,047 | 244,638 245,166 404,691 
1960: a tee 40° 602 8, 267 25, 094 10,521 7,286 13,019 18, 464 15,330 10,365 | 253,212 | «253,695 | 405,413 
f eee ie - 26, 248 26, 286 411,066 6,674 13,475 16,814 13,968 10,256 | 238,406 235,496 416,939 
Bb 5, 967 30,077 27,833 10,858 6,630 13,616 17,922 14,665 10,978 | 262614 263,390 | 432,390 
JG ae OS) 37,347 24,803 20,798 8,471 5,765 10,707 15,559 13,047 12,810 | 228,990 234,907 | 473,990 
27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp (MITI) 
Pulp (long ton) [ Paper, Western Style Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
Year & Month Bead F Pica Ge ton) ee 
roduc- or ned r 3 ‘a Self-Con- Ser -Con- 
tion: Paper Deliveries In Stock ie aonk. zy rene See: In Stock Tage Deliveries Ree a In Stock 
1959: Aug. ... 253,873 145,221 108,332 65, 291 184,409 172,904 6,075 68,412 324,024 302,851 13,660 98,625 
SE Dtan amie 259,126 147,084 106,088 71,245 184,365 176,667 6,443 72,667 328 , 032 310,490 13,995 | 102,172 
(Oh cee 271,186 158,874 111,593 71,964 193,815 180,035 6,729 79,718 345,776 322,540 15,920 | 109,488 
oe ena 272,931 158,957 116,571 69, 367 189,693 180,574 6,813 82,024 345,077 325, 288 15,159 | 114,123 
BOS a 282,101 164,457 115,214 71,779 196, 352 186,527 7,019 84,830 356, 894 339,113 15,893 | 116,011 
1960: Ten. sags ty 263,113 154,352 108,489 72,051 181,500 171 521 6,476 88,330 4332, 399 4308, 118 14,041 |4126,251 
Feb. 2... 271,575 158,334 113,914 71,378 189, 283 176,339 6,859 94,418 345,829 316, 187 15,038 | 140,855 
Maries coxa 295,556 174,681 121,929 70,324 208,601 198,406 7,172 97,441 Olea 349,217 16,051 | 153,385 
I 
1959: Mar. ... 244,584 143, 295 100,734 67,060 179,515 176,858 6,422 50,932 309, 403 300, 258 13,928 72,694 


: 28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate  qy metric tons) (MITT) 


Vearse& Month Ammonium Sulphate Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
on Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries | In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock 
1959: sleet eee cess we ee 235,767 176,484 312,187 36, 467 33,572 9,153 62,817 50,154 20,323 
ieee... oo eon 219,389 182,220 340,301 38,478 37,422 8,626 63,893 50,442 22,247 
- Se a 200, 869 194,074 340,199 38,158 35,589 9,629 62,965 53,576 20,973 
OC ees =e ec Be 193,135 200,960 343 574 40,555 38,707 9,907 68, 239 56,520 22,167 
ING or. eee es See 195,225 163, 285 366, 452 39,430 39,094 8,750 69,639 SS ile reals) 23,445 
GC) aes, rcs is Ruths) s) Ses 195,632 181,016 370, 263 40, 868 40,138 7,885 69,782 60,070 22,203 
PADOs ail. week tel ok. fo. . Se 214,277 204,339 370,856 42,655 39,165 9,522 68,865 55,800 24,494 
Leo <_< © ae ae 191,477 260,348 292,212 40,916 39,884 8,847 65,168 57,741 21,948 
ee | ie ee 209 , 603 324,539 164,798 42,714 40,260 9,429 M2, 3% 61,102 21,065 
HOS Vlar wee eides sw sie ee 237,727 315,419 208,458 35,011 35,570 9,254 56,536 45,961 21,415 
29. Supply & eer of ee & Sheet Glass (MITD 
| __Cement(In 1,000 tons) Gee. tbe _ Sheet Glass (In 1,000 boxes) 
Year & Month ak Inventories | pat Sales _ E Total I ne 
| ee. (Consumption Sales lat Monith-end Production Ponsareron Baports meee ota nventories 
1959: Aug. 1,419.1 14 1,432.9 349.1 938.4 94.0 164.5 606.3 770.8 800.1 
Sept. 15h 8 9.1 1,539.8 312.4 860.5 100.6 143.2 663.5 806.6 764.8 
Oct. 1,658.9 oun 1,641.9 319.6 973.8 MISS} 129.4 815.9 945.3 697.5 
Nov. | 1,650.2 | tie 1,656.9 305.6 994.9 107.4 150.7 837.7 988.4 609.8 
Dec. 1,710.1 Nee, 1,717.0 291.4 1,089.4 ies 151.0 853.0 1,003.9 577.6 
1960: Jan. | 1,422.7 4.1 1,381.5 328.2 1,095.1 118.7 156.7 611.2 767.9 786.8 
Feb. | 1,623.9 | 6.1 1,629.9 315.6 1 Oubxe 116.3 165.7 pizel 737.8 961.1 
morep eh 11 Oy usec Bee} eA | 888 | tee | 48 | BO 798.8 
30. Supply & Demand of Rubber . siny! BS Products (ntrana) (MITD 
fe ia 1 aa. ey ie Rubber Goods j ’ => eel ae ie nS = i as 
Year & Month | Production | Sales athenthrena Dalvery | “Ingenio Production: | Sales Mpates > | Oates aaa ecteae 
® CB) gaa C) Se (8/5) MC/ Api ee oA eal OE (©) | By) (C/A) 
1959: Aug. ... 14,748 14,812 6,420 101 44 12,007 11,412 7,026 95 58 
ae eee 15,788 5,811 6,340 100 40 12,978 12,907 0 4 5 
Ost... * 16,479 16,288 6,511 99 40 13,640 13,55 Hone ie 2 
IGN. se 15,963 16,018 6,429 100 40 13,556 13,749 Han a a 
Dee.) io. 17,003 17,640 5,913 104 35 14,891 14,865 se o = 
9960; Fah... » 15,501 15,261 6,163 99 40 13,762 13,516 >700 39 Fe 
Feb. gisye 17,213 16,548 | 6,940 96 40 15,190 14,961 ey 
ie om iis} eno | st |__ a0 dor | aren | 5a | ts 56 
31. by Store Sales (In million en) (MIT) 
aes N f i ie |= ae 7 hk 1 ix < i Honces 7 Dane - ei S Fen | eee on cae 
0. 0 i eisesonakss hold Provisions ‘Restaurant ervices ore ers ertifi- 
By Month Stores Total | Clothing | Effects i Sundry si, Utensils ‘i : ‘ sions e im it I <a | Sales oes cates 
Fi 1 = ihe — | a Fis | | 
| 230 3,019 | 905 202 10 330 || 206 
1959; Sept... . 211 23), 23) 10,385 | 1,760 “2,791 3, en 390 272 | 7 rye 
ee ane ae Hee eRe ee 3060 47380 47345 | 1,039 269 22 414 || 293 
pees pn | FBLBI6 38°001_| 987 6,965 8,328 16,093 | 1,285 | 326 33 797 2,063 
Cre, ete ’ , | ? | , ? , ? | | > 
Bose | | Bie) am] ie) te) ie) ee) Me) | oe) ole 
ees tt bes 224 35,566 17,061 | 2.857 | 4,391 4963 | 5,046 | 1,226 | 275 16 433 538 
1959: Mar... . 206 30,668\_ | 145628651 S2,500) | _ 3,849 | 3,521) 4 45 1,090) | 2880 367 463 


eee Ose en vero 1,000 1b.=0.45359 tons for yarns; 1,000sq. yds.=0.83613 sq. m. for textiles ; 11b.=0.45359 kg. for papers. 


32. Letters of Credit Opened and Received 


362 SPECIAL PROCUREMENTS + FOREIGN TRADE 


(In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 


JUNE, 1960 


= Esra pone Open 
Year & Month Dollars | Eee ee | Total Dollars Sterling Account 
5,585 246 , 782 91,359 109,160 4,796 
Bertie wails et 8 eer 106,138 8,017 266,121 116: 254 99, 598 4,221 
Ber ac st ee «ve 142 Ae 105, 928 11,826 89°507 2,245 
September’ 22s pie ee | ae |S | a 7 
Qetobet Tei] Mee | tose | ate | dees 1 eg ais ge 
December... 4.9 er are 177,043 108, 600 2 3 254.702 110.077 | 95,613 7,625 
TOGOwulanuaryies bee a ceases cats 150,805 97,423 6, 47. 50” 483 133°633 499 2,696 
WWebruaryss aor ees a 142,243 oer ey oe 135°957 «113071 14/959 
TEES 2 RS axel 137k 1021406 7,534 252,312 113,837 | 95,482 10, 934 
etl ag no cee OyoMeS deo , , , ? ~ 
~ 204,553 
195GneADpril hs es ooh ee Oe 131,936 85, 800 5,025 222,762 87,087 102,484 14,981 ; ¢ 
; 
33. Exports and Imports by Value (Ministry of Finance) 
== = =f 
———— SSS “Value (In $1,000) Value (In million yen) - 
Year & Month _ Exports ____ Imports Balance ___ Exports Imports I Balance : 
A 505 4,028 
1959: August 6... 00. cee 301,479 290.290 11,189 bees be py 6 5825 
pepermber Cee 3? (oil met eae Ke ie 124’ 361 1077130 17,231 4 
ctober eon «tet as a fs 5 > , "901 104.302 
Ni Bers. hee ce 292,475 989,728 23747 105, ; 
ee ae a Caer 4394276 372, 826 21,449 141,939 134,217 ihe ie 
1960: January 2. 2217731 330,768 | 4 113,087 4 78,383 oti pater 
EOEWAIY Wes Hey ey foi s-t n> 51) «1 ie | 2 > , 2 ‘ 4156.700 a 30,704 
3 Oe 349,906 4435, 194 +) 85,288 4125.966 i 
Mare een Ce: | 310,781 | 355,006 4) 44/995 111,881 127,802 4 15,921 
WSOMAGEVIE ee Gn os 261,054 _| 299, 041 © 37,987 93,979 107,655 © 13,675 
34. Value of Export and Import by Economic Classification (In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
i a aes ere “| Crude ‘| Fabricated oe 
Total Foodstuffs _ Materials Basic Material . Finished ae =~ 
\"Value [ _% |) Value | % | Value], % | Value _ - ee. = % a - - 
: oak | .0 0/21, 484 | 7.3 12,063 4.1 52,353 17. , : ; : 
ep. BESS O tle Sag TERE rea ce 7.0 | 113500 2:9 | 57.003 | 14.5 | 297,098] 75.4 878 0.2 
x | 1960: January ....... 917,731 | 100.0 | 16,025 7.3 6,020 2.8 40,297 18.5 154,783 | 71.1 606 0.3 
p February....... 318,072 | 100.0 | 19,325 6.1 8,305 2.6 56,729 17.8 932,525 | 73.1 1,188 0.4 
0 NALGHI Te, yee 349/906 | 100.0 | 19,391 5.5 10,378 3.0 84,742 24.2 233,704 | 66.8 1,691 0.5 
PURE Tosomeneaccn. -. fs Stee. 279,006 | 100.0 | 19,846 TA 7,052 2.6 | 12,253 | 22.3 188,386 | 67.5 1,469 0.5 
1959: November ...... 289.728 | 100.0 35,561 | 12.3 | 181,189 | 62.5 | 34,963 | 12.1 37,627 ERG) a eS 0.1 
I ee Deccaber Meee 372,826 | 100.0 | 45,488 12.2 | 236.438 63.4 38,439 10.3 51,574 | 13.8 887 0.3 
m | 1960: January ....... 330,768 | 100.0 | 45,896 13.9 | 209,342 63.3 34° 808 10.5 40,369 | 12.2 353 0.1 
Pp February....... 363,900 | 100.0 | 45,422 12.5 | 219'775 60.4 45,868 12.6 52,325 | 14.4 510 0.1 
" March eaea waters: 435,194 | 100.0 | 63,113 14.5 | 255,443 58.7 48.494 11.1 67.481 | 15.5 660 0.2 
t | 1959: March ........ | 295,476] 100.0 | 48,761 | 16.5 | 159,713 | 54.0 | 27,716 9.4 58,772 | 19.9 514 | 0.2 
35. Exports and Imports by Continents* 
($1,000; Customs Bureau, Finance Ministry) 
Year & Month _—'| ‘58, Total | 59, Total | ’59 Oct. Nov. | Dec. 60 Jan. Feb. | Mar. || ‘59 Mar 
E ial otal a ee EACH. 2,876,560 3,456,492 345,447 292,475 394,276 | 217,731 318,072 349, 906 279,006 
TE a ee ate cao ee tk 10747322 1,165,705 112,481 97,576 132,511 69, 252 111,518 115,766 102,878 
x Sire Acingaen era hee 649/520 754,256 77,278 68,852 89,297 48,054 78,146 74,274 65,019 
Dam 2hurdpe sr ok. c.g a 333,301 374,970 46,108 31,203 39,626 28,323 32,786 64,623 38,747 
CBbleN America fo ues eee 848,456 1,246, 253 115,773 106,834 1347553 81,578 116,958 115,073 89, $28 
RM meScoAmerica’ uote. sa 114,982 141/675 11,782 21,469 | 20,313 14,744 11,800 10,345 7,827 
EPOMMARrICAy) . wot ons ee | 415/511 409/891 47,536 | 24.502 | 52'216 17,287 33,262 31,387 31,061 
Sale Oceania >< imc) 8.% FA 89,771 __| 117,897 11,764 | 10,799 | 14,963 | 6,505 11,509 | 12,594 || 8,665 
Pevetotaieas 5". re bane 3,033,125 3,599, 491 290,291 298, 844 297 ,582 289, 728 363, 900 435,194 295,476 
NSE mA eRe tL SMEs 982, 448 1,168,853 93° 460 88,545 102; 408 100,323 111,944 137,680 93,965 
m SAE A ciate ao cua 427'073 579,164 50,601 47,978 50,525 48,534 61,044 64,740 41,664 
POM Burope. a St Meeks 268,654 364,599 28.087 30,532 27,822 27,498 36,112 41,312 30,196 
Ce WNW Aterica cos) aht-i& 1,356,682 1,488,878 119’ 040 125/821 1127204 107,203 160,126 191,761 130,574 
tise Americat 0 on ih 80,687 108,380 10,534 12,405 14;678 10,360 8,537 93445 6,289 
DMM Nirica ©. (hoy. ot et. 83.737 128'995 12/106 11/122 10,916 12)487 19,370 17,825 9} 857 
CEST ee ee 0 206,801 340,266 | 27,058 30,410 | 29,541 31,838 27,798 37,159 24° 593 
36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
(In 1,000 dollars) (Bank of Japan) 
Receipts Payments ce - 
Year & Month Se = = = a ice Balance 
Exports Invisible Total Imports Invisible Total 
1959s Total a... ee 3, 164,296 881,494 4,045,790 2,855,046 709, 698 3,564,744 481,046 
Issef August... .9. . «eee, | 270,520 | 72, 254 342,775 245,768 115,252 361,020 4 18,245 
September. ....... | 285,037 | 74.763 | 359, 800 250,836 57,878 308,714 51,085 
October hes sai nl ake 298,737 72,995 371,732 258.491 47,978 306 , 469 65, 262 
November.) a0h., e 279,772 65,653 345,425 267,548 50,320 317,868 27,556 
December ........ 310,189 86, 244 396.434 283,502 86,991 370,493 25,940 
19603 January) . wow cel ose 250,309 66,164 316,474 256,539 52,659 309, 199 7,974 
February 4273, 190 76, 382 349/572 4272955 62,071 335,027 214,545 
Marchtaes.\. aageaeca 320, 294 78,515 398,809 297,378 58.512 355,891 42,918 
| 
1950s March tee ther tae ae | 265,620 67,360 332,980 222,357 52,299 274,656 58,324 
Notes: * includes optional cargoes in exports and imports from such special Spices “6 palasia fisheries. Japanese territorial waters, foreign 


territorial waters, and high seas in Imports. Figures in Tables 33, 34, 35 ware subject j 
Cen en Se g sod jected to annual readjustments. Hence the wholesale 
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37. Exports and Imports by Country 


(In 1,000 dollars) (Ministry of Finance) 
i SS Exports Imports 
- ment Countries 
Aree Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb. 
4 1959 1959 1959 1960 “1960 1959 1959 1959 | 1960 1960 
4 Total Exports or Imports ..| 345,447 292,475 394,276 217,731 318,072 297,582 289,728 | 372,826 | 330,768 | 363,900 
9 Korea wo seuss 6, 123 3,376 5,245 3, 266 6,775 511 327 1,009 518 400 
£o CONTE 5 aan Sep 232 240 417 191 384 1,704 1,700 1,936 2,032 1,836 
ee 8 Rukyu Islands... ... 7,439 7,503 8,479 4,802 5,794 1,517 1,006 1,531 1,674 2,230 
A 
€ Hong Kong”... cies. . 14,213 12,838 16,370 8,796 12,952 2,639 2,361 2,240 2,776 2,099 
0 POMmMOsdten.) cvs is ss 7,631 6,049 8,794 6,630 6,807 1,485 5,497 6,372 5,610 5,692 
$ South Viet Nam...... 3,926 3,940 5,224 3,293 3,089 29 148 315 580 444 
bs Thailand ......... 10,282 9,612 12,251 6,386 9,383 2,187 3,502 5,914 6,255 6,582 
2 Malaya Union....... 1,862 2.014 2,935 1,653 2,489 15.045 | 14,728| —*16,948| 14,159 | 15,943 
f £ RingaDOre)e aucj.c ange «os 6,171 6.718 10,066 5,707 7,261 1,063 782 692 508 602 
$+ 4° Philippines ........ 15,372 9,367 11,085 6,039 7,574 11,113 11,576 13,670 11,528 14,589 
= British Borneo. ...... 156 128 183 101 124 || 5,781 4.905 7,085 8.750 4,914 
oe Indonesia ......... 3,771 4,494 6,887 6,436 16,802 6,054 4,504 6,551 6,903 5,930 
£ Burma woe te tare ae 6,414 5,904 6,611 2,250 4,271 917 629 628 631 651 
£ iodinyereeee ht os 9,812 6.000 7,060 4,048 4,934 8,007 7,426 8,501 8,227 8,769 
£ [PALS CEA angles eames 2,648 3.476 5,495 1,635 5,950 2,177 1,530 1,898 3,323 3,278 
_& ESOT Sele one 2,052 3,193 3,926 1,610 2,308 682 630 811 878 1,283 
$ al Be des oir 4,931 2,609 4,323 2,411 1,884 1,613 907 2,550 1,553 1,294 
& Weaciager carne <6 Meche 1,136 766 820 128 900 6,324 6,837 5,655 6,408 4,647 
$ RaudwArablar ss)... ..< 826 766 1,646 611 1,421 11,166 10,604 9,492 11,354 7, 268 
0 Rewail a Merete te Wap ect a 1,275 1,376 1,915 613 1,645 14,428 13,822 14,895 13,158 17,001 
£a pweden ee 0. ah. 2,031 1,609 2,929 1,163 1,765 613 696 795 497 768 
MERMAEGe. = 7.6 tect ee 913 933 1,337 4,103 748 450 244 332 514 658 
£ United Kingdom ..... 16,034 6,898 10,692 5,701 7,377 5,734 7,698 9,319 7,310 8,307 
£o Netherlands ........ 2,178 2,904 4,320 1,660 1,898 3,099 2,023 2,280 2,577 2,880 
$ Belpiunrmasee ee. Seer 1,729 1,834 2,260 843 1,540 746 1,245 1,691 1,142 1,319 
£o IEARCE Meee =). ei endo< 1,370 1,068 2,345 997 1,163 1,744 2,355 2,752 2,459 2,419 
£a West Germany ...... 5,229 5,300 5,677 2,976 3,888 8,921 6,874 10,136 8, 883 9,634 
Switzerland 42. 4 2250s 3,703 2,506 2,751 1,516 2,036 2,046 1,741 3,019 2,516 2,630 
£o Halse 5 toeeRr ot axic SANs, 2,026 1,432 1,900 674 1,755 529 1,008 790 547 660 
U.S.S.R. (in Asia zone) . . 1,628 2,878 5,888 475 1,558 4,145 4,383 3,778 2,618 4,107 
$ Ganada tee os. ake aay 9,530 9,879 10,651 7,417 9,473 9,774 11,979 18,808 15,912 18,222 
$ ERS a ee agn aa 99,413 88.789 116,154 70,166 91,858 82,334 78,692 111,941 107,952 132, 489 
$ Were het oo. 1,366 1,991 1,521 796 1,030 14,604 12,554 15,946 9,046 7,725 
Ranamayirey -.< 2.6. 56, 7 1,329 1,022 1,205 612 9,556 1,940 17 919 ‘ 18 1,012 
$ Giba ims ats, cues Ss 840 797 1,094 239 407 2,882 2,869 5,124 1375 5 
Wenezielas.:..-.. > 3,417 9,948 3,289 1,586 3,286 54 75 479 5 oe é 317 
$ ELUM yoda aie on8y in 8 © 619 854 897 237 1,141 1,96 1,734 2,852 ei 2,397 
$ Challe. geese a ee 677 1,501 1,050 316 866 2,052 67 594 232 
0 Brave Mee, op cuit el one 2,291 3,946 10,785 9,904 1,298 7,535 3,329 5,805 Paes 1,720 
£o Argentina sess. 2 «6. 2,814 3,590 1,891 1,419 2,569 2,943 4,047 3,218 , 3,093 
0 Beybt. Je: ee, 865 1,806 1,866 937 756 853 1,642 1,838 1,304 1 tp 
£ British West Africa .... 6,714 5,354 6,526 3,202 4,489 480 773 746 623 
$ Rberial einai «.« fhe tts. 28,483 6,713 27,362 6,762 15,510 238 7 261 28 580 
Mshamae Bes yy Pe Seeuar os 2,334 1,904 2,011 1,173 1,969 221 519 235 244 454 
British South Africa... . 3,017 3,327 5,430 | 1,543 3,889 1,707 1,650 1,468 id ape 
& Union of South Africa. . . 3,709 3,343 5,414 2,378 4,263 3,474 4,106 3,243 3,73 ,695 
£ Australia. ......-+-- 7,815 6,284 10,586 3,688 7,243 || 24,117 27,492 32,312 29,670 22,6083 
£ New Zealand .......; 1,521 1,800 1,415 | 813 711 || 2,360 2,118 1,936 2,950 2,392 


Note: 0 denotes open account area; $. dollar area: £, sterling area. 
*Southeast Asia Total includes Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Cambodia, L 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. * Revised at source. 


£o stands for Specified Area A and B. 
aos, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, the Philipdines, Indonesia, Burma 
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38. Exports by Major Articles 


(In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
1959 1960 ed 
Articles Unit December January February Jan.—Feb. Jan.—F ou 
Volume | Value Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value || Volume | Value 
fe = —| 318,072 —| 535,803 —|> 449.8 
Total Exports ...-..-+-+++:-:* — 141,939 217,731 318,07, 
— —| 10,047 —| 16,370 —| 19,435 —| 35,805 — 36,241 
WeOOC errata) oo ce tc cel ge face Use ors e a , ¥ 46,144 24,791 
5 +5 eboat ithe se ain ie Bie a Pare. 34,262; 7,884} +—«'18,048] 8, 154} 26,649] 13,218) 44,697| 21,372 ; A | 
es oe a Sg 7 14,199; 1,526) 9,959  3,161| 15,623] 4,804) —-25,582/ 7,965, 23, 134 6,886 
Tunas tek 0s oS: «Sere , 10,818} 1,157| 8,502} 2,422} 13,103) 3,853, 21,605) 6,275) 20,612) 5,514 
Gaede Batled Fish’. ok als a 17,994} 5,897, 9,508 + 4,168 9,561 7,570/ 16,069} 11,738), 20,785, 15, 844 
Salmonwe tee ge os Uae i 10,620]  4,057/ 2,007} +~—« 2,000, ~=—«« 2,788] «3,716 «= 4,795) 5,716, 10,201) 8,537 
nates) ae ce oes ., x 1,162 360 536 422) 1,259 809, 1,795] 1,231 2,133) 1,951 
26,433} 6,705 

Fruit & Vegetables... ...---> te 12,422 965, 19,815, 5,847; 9,587] 3,160) 29,352; 9,007 ; , 
(Ginedapotlled Fruits ©. 00% 5 3,390 434, 12,399] 4,541 5,434) «1,977| 17,833] 6, 517|| «14,499 5,129 

ea eee! vdeo ~ yee 761 112 546 246 521 271| 1,067 516 939 bt | 

Beverage & Tobacco .....--+-+-- — — 194 — 151 — 355 = 505 = 830 
Raw Materials, except Fuels. ....-.- — — 4,178 — 6,013 — 9,590: —_— 15,603 = 10,456 

umber, of terns tree: ime * cu.m. 42,176 959 27,262 1,699 26,173 «1,633; 53,435| 3. 33ai| 41,340 2,949 

Textile Fibre & Waste......-- omit. 5,657| —-2, 681 3,224) 3,256 4,961 6,114, 8,185 9,371 5,523 5,159 
Raw Silk... + eee ee ees Ss 551 1,838 217; ~—-2,009 380) 3,625 597, 5.634 408 3,059 

Mineral Fuels... ..-.--+-+-+---> = — 999 — 1,571 a 1,278 = 2,850 — 1,223 
Animal & Vegetable Oils. ....-..- _ = 778 — 664 — 625 — 1,290 = 1,986 

Amimal Oileyae mark) @. acse ceeteuoins m.t. 6,897 610 224 343 298 343 522 686 673 741 
Wihalem@illnms) cite! stistcerce! i ce sites) 16 Pe 6,479 402 3 17 Lay a, 3 17 8 3 

Vegetable Oil .....--+.----- ie 1,512 165 1,040 319 985 279 2,025 598 4,855 1,231 

Chemicals, Orugs .. =... .<. 0s. <= — 5,446 — 10,145 — 13,527 is 23,672 — 29,365 
Pharmaceuticals. ..........- 2 = 564 = 1,059 = 1,219 = 2,277 = 2,284 
Chemical Fertilizers... ....-.. Ait. 91,506] 2,089| 77,343} 4,515} 123,048] + 5,555| -200,391| 10,070 335,701) 18, 020 

Manufactured Products by Materials. . _— = 63,848 tee 94 , 897 =) A987) —| 242,879 — 194,609 

Rubber:Goods as ss se « cio heenel« - = 1,212 — 1,332 — 2,710 = 4,042 a 3,203 

Wood & Cork Products........ - = 3,854 — 6,687 = 8,340 — 15,027 = 13,500 
Bly. wOOderE Taysaritenss clac toiieice 2 sis 1,000 s.m. 10,558 3,060 6,718 5,439 8,175 6,624 14,893 12,063 15,471 10,201 

Paper & Related Products ...... m.t. 15,462 1,630 10,564 3,050 13,272 3,890 23,836 6,940 15,762 4,432 

Textile Yarns & Fabrics ....... — —| 34,404 —| 44,937 —| 80,496 —| 125,433 = 97,382 
WoolleneYarn er. 26.5 0 6 ee site. m.t. 371 501 164 650 251 984 415 1,634 494 2,096 
Cotton Yarns) imme) oe) seiaaien = ms 1,125 604 328 502 3,372 4,349 3,700 4.851 1,730 2,668 
Rayon tYarn(. . uets & «2 te ot aS 1,488 541 1,107 1,110 1,559 1,583 2,666 2,693 1,892 1,875 
Spun Rayon Yarn. ......... ss 2,759 891 995 886 350 783 1,845 1.669 2,153 1,859 
Cotton Fabrics... ..--.--.. 1,000 s.m. 125,930 13,050} 59,451] 16,473} 104,514] 29,252) 163,965) ye”oc]| 149,752 38, 234 
Silk Fabrics... . 2. +--+ --- 1 12,900 2,627 2,367 4,138 9,217 5,388} 14,290 8.169) 9,867 5,334 
Woollen Fabrics... ......-.-- Ae 4,000 2,464) 15,984 3,626 4,391 7,645 6,758, 11.783 3,254 5,555 
Rayon Fabrics. .........-. fe 26,889 2,286 25,479 5,502 28 683 6,543 44667 10.169) 34,473 6,987 
Spun Rayon’ Fabrics’ 2... 2... . - 62,238 4,747 16.131 10,146 71,610 15.648 85,080. 15,100 

en Mineral Products... . = pal 4,672 =) 7,766 2 10,911 oa 18,676 Be 14,809 

SEIS A OEE Soy OMOR SER re, m.t. 100,977 547; 90,514 1,339) 118,511 1,854} 209,025 3,193|| 169,015 2,666 
Glass & Glass Products....... = = 824 az! 1,267 = 
ee Saleem —| 3,066 =| ee 

. ia iia ere re De, OLSON ty CLO = reas 2,315 | 3,624 4 5,122 =) 8.746 aa 6,681 
eae” ee a Rants kg. 3,886 833; 3,419, 1,820) 4,349] 2,723] 7,768] 4. 54a 7,288 3,399 

Base Metals ...... = 39 ‘ 

fey oe ey oh Se ee _ 11,33] - 20,296 = 25,300 = 45.596 — 41,707 
Tron & Steel... .......... m.t. 169,625} 10,375| 112,202) 18,914} 138,301] 24,086}. 250,503! 43 000l| 284,025 38,038 
Steel Plates (ungalvanized).... 37.034 2.112 5,566 , 
Galvanized Steel Plates es , i aa ; Stole SB 68,442 10,758 BO ,a06 a 
NRE Nata, + ES ” 28,715 2,028} 18,390 3,591) 26,261 5,358} 44,651 8,949 38,429 6,978 
el Daeg ts ” 2,376 952; 1,515) 1,383) 1,786} 1,214) 3,301 5,522 3,669 
> , , 2,997 ’ 5 

MetaleProductsi.h05 2 ses See fe = a 5,128 7,912 ’ 

, =| , - 12,011 - 19,923 _ 13,982 

Machinery & Transportation Equipment e.. Te 210 az 

Machinery (excl. electric machines) . = sabe Wen at ae cy 75,184 —| ~128,528 = 113,631 
Textile Machines & Parts ..... = al 2 018 9: ieee: | 29,262 ni 17,208 

: ,018 = 371 —| 4,809 = 7] = 3,479 
Sewing Machines.......... = 207,656 1,933] 115,512 2,921 180 - 

Electric Machine ........... eae nds aon ae ts ae 172,686 4,558} 288,198 7,479 256 , 966 6,786 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators. os ef 50d = 1150 ss se —|h"$29;, 369 = ie 
Electrile*Bulbs: a. pee eos : ey = , ax 2,903} ez , 

Nl 30,502 328} 18,459 540} 30,913 861} 49,372} 1 401/| ~—45,718 1,126 

Transportation Equipment ...... — =a . ’ 7 | 
Railway Rolling Stock & Parts... S 2 ae ries ea BI og ath —| 69,897) —| 78,697 
Buses, Druckss, . 740 eee 3 i 5 a oh val + 925 = 2,616 
Shins heir on See eee ae nae 1,396 sa ae 1,141 2,564 1,965 4,558 791 1,594 

1. 7,979} 14,399] 83,424 465) 98,194} 31,319] 181,618] 57.784) 252,199 71,077 

Miscellaneous 99 2096 “ | 

S35! fo te ee Ts is han lee meee = _ = 34, 

Glothingaraea ieee oo, Le ee wd a ae a 12 oe | ae | 82,979 = 60,183 

Camerateyrn. 5). ‘ ; =| , —| 28, 564/| _ 22,905 

on agen ken t 89, 180 5 1,20 : 

OVO aN c. is, Coad Cok ree a = 2 i | 4 D pee Oa Se 2,823 17,038 1,869 

Fr ie : 2 7 6,300 =|) 10,423 — 7,991 

ive Animals not for Food. ....., , = _ J 

Re-export Goods. . . oo a roe eA = = me a ee ri 70 = 121 — 121 

| ) ‘ | 1,062 = 1,571)| et) 1,246 
= ———— = : | | | | 
i = —— aS 
Note: Figures of group total include others F — 


than represented. Unit is million yen for December, 1959, (asters lee iene 
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; 39. Imports by Major Articles 
LS - ($ 1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
1959 1960 1959 
} Arti i 
. ‘des Units December January February Jan.—Feb. Jan.—Feb. 
a Volume Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value Volume | Value 
q: 
Total Fmiportsivs Go. "sts eran ae 
: * ee —) 134,217 —| 330,768 —| 363,900 —| 694,668 —| 49,739 
i 
_ Food a 
eels Spas ssiie. « s (e) ehimMeal ie ©) salto = — 17,060 es 32,738 ae 31 aN 
Cereals & C ; ,796 64,534 71,990 
ad vereal Preparaiiaus m.t 414,041 10,652 —| 17,792} 249,098} + 16,075| 520,313) 33,867 598, 492| 39/436 
cea ee Mele kee ye ” La 6,282; 176,686, 11,828} 133,784)’ 9,046 + 310,470| + 20,874 326,613, 21,917 
ee ee ees cl gs Coase) Weng BS (etc vc eet nme 
H aize (Corn) ...----.--- ee 116,358, 2,416] 6,087 «5,018 108,799 «6,391 «194,886, 11,410|| 156.210 8,994 
‘Fruit & Vegetables ....... 14,710 1,008 
4 : oan i ; ; 11,162 1,875 13,624 1,934 24,786 3,809 17,940 3,197 
pees Steer Preparations /®e i . 122,257; 3,324) 113,893] «8, 344] «111,404 8,531] + 225,297|  16,875|| 238,056, 20, 881 
ies ee Oe oF 1,163 396 890 791 9 818 1,817 1,609 1,458 1,495 
Beverage & Tobacco ........ _ = 119 2 
: — 3,211 — 5,056 - 8,267 = 5,913 
1 Sete? oh el eS ee ee _ — 0 pa 3 ‘ 076 ml 4 F 928 po 8 ‘ 004 ei 5 y 616 
a Raw Materials, except Fuels... . . — = 69,849 —| 176,488 —| 192,433 —| 368,921 —| 216,849 
Fides) 6 Skins. . i). s#2) suse ee mt = 968 = 1,901 — 2,409 — — 4,766 
nie r 171,846) _7,311/ 175,248, 19,228] 170,709} 19,533] 345,957| 38,761|/ 262,508] 28,073 
y-beans ..........--. . 112,901] 4,023,135] 123,932 11,473] 116,936) 11,292] 240,868} 22,765 171,982} 16,192 
ISGDDER ayo She. Uh we 6. ee 8 23,080 6,218 21,140 16,644 23,788 1 
” , , : ; : 8,206 44,928} 34,849 30,073} 17,477 
ee ber al Rete: ” 14,982, 4342} 14,281] 12,305) 15,167] 13,052) 29,448) 35,957/ 21,981) 13108 
intemal: 2. mcm ree & c.m. 17,198 "999 66 : ral , = , — ; 
Be ois Pacers? SOP" -n 617, 198 5,992 377 , 666 He 479,951 Fon 857,617 eae: 665,322 eae 
‘oo Fibres & Waste ...... m.t 109,254 26,978) 96,155} 66,693} 110,487| 70,415] + 206,642) 137,108] 143,813] 92,534 
es ee i eee 
33 ee ee o i : ‘ b ; 141,683 : : , 
eoiton, Ginned SIE cian a e 71,079} 147374 58,584) 32.641 72,230/ 40,801] 130,814} 73,442 82,150) 48,044 
aS ast Fibres... ..... a 11,122 1,100 12,384 3,463 16,076 4,388 28,460 7,851 20, 302 4°532 
Fertilizers & Non-metallic Minerals _ a 2.664 = 9,474 — 7,327 — 16,801 —| 11,450 
ORIG ea ora m.t 129,781 749| 157,015} —-2583| «(161,153) + ~—-2,671/ + 318,168} 5,254] 241,568] 4,076 
Nhe a0 Air, pee en ae ene aioe on Aa a 204,539 632} 159,581 1,354) 171,601 1,483} 331,182 2,837 279,758 2,267 
Re ge? ang » 1,713,770] 18,484) 1,484,768) 48,493) 1,660,111} 55,279] 3,144,879 103,772|| 1,586,859] 42,000 
shes ae | a eel See ae ae ae arg) as) ee i 
5 kahit Se ee a ; : 366, , ; 4383 43 ; ; , 
Neopper Gree OP Be ae es ee eee ead vee] 
ppper Ore gn 6 6 5 ss es * 3 1,713 839 d ; 6,575 75,270 , > 3 
apes! Orey Rare 5. toh Es aos ay 126, 890 805 47,518 856 57,231 1,148} 104,749] 2,004 45,393 905 
dcr Ore. .......-- 1 77,319 28? 62,291 653 60,732 895] 123,023 1,547 88,776 919 
anganese Ore. ....-... » 17,210 194 15,909 418 20,624 694 36,533 1112 41,696 1,462 
Non-ferrous Metal Scrap .... - na 8,421 1,525 8,810| 4,692 9,509 4,993 18,319 9,585 8,922) 4,192 
EOP rer Scrap .......2..- & 397 106 1,377 1,012 565 405 1,942 1,418 261 179 
rass Scrap... ..--+--- ” 6,104 1,135 5,679 2,988 6,683 3,565 12,362 6,553 7,191 3,526 
PMASESAIUE EIS We ek a. see te _ = 18,695 <= 53,665 = 50,59 —| 104,263 —_ 78,373 
aa eer cha sie eietiehenwly y m.t. 392,165 2,453] 506,301 8.884 506,798 8,991} 1,013,049} 17,875 615,558) 11,609 
Bi nthracite . - .. . ponte er ce » 53,912 300 80, 037 1,387 68,518 1,232} 148,555 2,619 93, 234 1 i 
Z pupinous (for coking) ..... 2 32,079 207| 27,108 449| 38,753 559| _ 65,856} —_‘1, 001 79,374 vee 
pricteumints yee. i. eee k.L. 2,661,840|  15,967| 2,606,047  44,290| 2,450,102} 40,248) 5,056,149| 84,538] 3,348,151) 95.5 
Crude & Unrefined........ 5 2°376.153| 13,805; 2'321,947/ 37/5981 2,196,400 347533) 4°518.347/ 72,131|| 2,905,604] 96,242 
BCAVV ROM pete sais. Gai . 258,311 1,718) 248,127 4,340| 228,313 4,053 76,440 8,393 425 , 692 7,856 
Animal & Vegetable Oils....... — = 1,384 = 2,620 _ 2,822 nig 5,442 = 5,763 
Avimal Fats & Oils. 0.5 5... m.t. 16,935 905 11,034 1,860 12,458 2,061 23,492 3,920 22,194 4,717 
Beef Tallow .........-.4- ap 16,905 895 11,013 1,843 12,408 2,005 93,421 3,848 22,045 4,633 
Weeetable Oils 5 2s es i 4,644 449 2,384 677 2,021 668 4,405 1,345 3,544 860 
Chemicals, Drugs.........---. — — 7,913 = 19,323 - 22,066 = 41,389 Ses; 668) 
Inorganic Chemicals ........ _- _ 623 _ 1,183 _ 1,397 _ 2,580 — Le 
Organic Chemicals ......... _— _— 1,310 _ 2,812 = 5,645 _ 8,458 =| 5,417 
Potassic Fertilizers .........- m.t. — 909 — 2.277 _ 3,257 = 5,534 = 5,304 
Synthetic Plastic Materials .... . < 4,88 1,482 3,693 3289 3,563 3/019 7,256 6308 7,553 6,133 
Manufactured Products by Materials . — — 6,728 = 15,605 _ 21,835 = 37,439 = 16,826 
Textile Yarns & Fabrics ...... —- —_ 452 — 1,634 - 1,393 = 3,027 = oe 
BaceuMetalsieas a. 2. m.t 113,557 5,083 74,424 10.394) 112,869 16,431] 187,293} 26,825 30,716 8, o 
igonueca steel. Mest. a > a0 104,575 2,613 68,851 5,045 99,191 6,995 168,042} 12,041 24,842 we) g 
Non-ferrous Metals ........ Pe 8,932 2,469 5,546 5,349 13,678 9,436 19,224 14,784 5,874 ae 
eee e ee ee ee 
1 ec Et CUS RE Me mye AC : vt 5 F , 09 , , 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment _ — 10,251 _ 23,361 = OZ ek = 56,582 = 59, 690 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . — | — 7,772 —| 15,252 = 24,511 — 39,762 — 49,199 
Plectric: Machines .....:.00 6; — | = 943 —| 4,026 SS) 2,616 _ 6,642 —_ 5,145 
Transportation Equipments ..... = =| 1,535 - 4,083 = 5,594 — 9,678 = 5,346 
Passenger Cars, complete ..... unit 108 79 441 1,652 527 1,038 968 2,690 || 1,460 1,840 
Aircraft & Parts .......... _ — 568 _ 924 — 1,200 _ 2,124 — 1,132 
Miscellaneous: .<. . 6.0 6 te © we _ — 1,910 554 = 1,194 — 1,749 — 1 yore 
Live Animals not for Food ...... _- 62 — 107] = 56 — 164 — i 
Re-import Goods. ..........--. _ — 248 248 ae 486 —_— 704 - 84 


Note: Figures of group total include otfiers items out Prcned ‘above. 


Unit is million yen for ‘December 1959 
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40. Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange 
= Au- | 
thorised oe thorized 
A ivi (Paid-up)| Divi- 
Paid-up)| Divi- i Names of Shares F 
Names of Shares Coat dends April May a dends 
In mil: High | Low | 76 lion yen 
lion yen 
Mining Coal & Petroleum “ 
% 7. : 12 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining 4,095 12 80) 75 80, euees a cacatag ic kas aioe 0 
er he | Mining | |; - 3°98 2B "80 "5 1 Maruzen Oil |. .......- 11/025 15 
umitomo Metal Mining... . : ¢ SELLY | tt ee , 10 
Mitsui Metal Mining... ... . 40 1) Bl] oa Nenryo Kogyo 3... 37950, 20 
itsay Mining . i 2. + 2 3 + @ , a 4 4 F , 4 
Mitsubishi Miningasithay ss aus 5400 7 a = aa Mitsubishi Chemical Ind. 5,950 12 3 
Sheen Mane 6S eee 3,472 i 87 4 54 Rubber, Glass & Ceramics t 
Wibe Undustries:\.5 psy.) = = ee 9,45 1 
i i Yokohama Rubber...... .- 2.000 10 174 142 
NE ee elie re 3197 10 132 ie eo AcoHi Glass SO eo ae, 8,000 18 269 243 2 
BOCES OT SRD CE ae me Nippon Sheet Glass ...... 2,500 20, «= 338} «= (308| =: 304 
Nihon'Cement’ 2. . <3-)- . = = 5,000 15 184 164 181 
Iwaki’Cement $2 2 2.2 = << 1,500 36 390 347 398 
Onoda ‘Cemeénteer. - 2 sae c 12,000 13 105 91 a 
Foodstuffs Nippon Toleies. 5 a cre ees 800 23 568 525 
p : Nippon Gaishi® . .. . 2212.2 © 1,000 20 493) 468 446 
Nieken Plour Miieese ° 2 1440 so) 1a 138 iad 
ippon Flour Mills ...... ; Metal Industries 
Nisshin F1 Milling 5.72: 1,500 16 139 132 138 
Dainippon Sugar Mfg. | | | | 792 25, 415, 395, 400) yawata Iron & Steel... ... 38,000 | 121} ~« <107] 
pce crue et cS Ras ems 600 30 370 355 375 Fuji Iron ReSteel... 5 eat eee 32'000 12 94 85 90 
Japan Beet Sugar Mfg. .... 1,350 16 184 146 N66) KaiwrasakiiSteclme = Lee es 17/500 8 76 n68 69 
Morinaga Confectionery ... . 1,200 30 188 175 179|| Nippon Kokan ........- 23.175 12 72 65 66 
Meiji Confectionery ...... 1,260 18 217 189 193] Sumitomo Metal Ind. .... . 17.812 6 71 62 65 
Nippon Breweries ....... 2,800 18 390 363 365|| “Teanekstcel Memnan a anes 12000 2 101 85 89 
Asahi-Breweries\ 5. . 35s. 2,800 18 415 ao 301 “polevo Ropeme es en oe 800 15 217 201 = 
Alaa pie ae ties, as) dad) ea) Japan Light Metal . 2... . 3.630 10, 516-400} 458 
Japan Distiling Ce Cae ong iss [ 128 83 0 ‘TRoyouseikanwm 2... sues 4 (A) 1,600 15 
onen Oil Mills ........ , 5 P 
Nissin Oil Mills 2.2022 1,000 2o| 164) 85] 55 any 
oda We OUGE Ht oe 5. ssi aleem - 5 305|| eihara Mfeuen...5 . Seo oe Baa 467 485 
AIMoMet Mi. dal. - hs 2,296 25] 667|4q.01600 pacerell HusktheGpaeaae 3 oF aw: on 20 Sele Seeheeeoge 
Nippon Cold Storage ..... 3, 000 14 122 100 123 ToyolBearifig@t oc os f-. "300 20 407 375 318 
Koyo Seikopaa.hs css 4 © flea 14,000) 25 355 
Electric Machinery 
Textiles 
Hitachi Ltda. =. £2 Pe sees 30,000 15 297 251 269 
Loyoyspinning srs mse. cs ae 8,062 16 125 110 12)|| Tokyo Shibaura Electric... . 25,000 15 324 277 268 
pare careen Spinning). 2 . ne 4,005 12 89 80 88|| Mitsubishi Electric. ......- 12,800 15 242 202 210 
Dai Nippon Spinning. ..... 6,562 18 105 90 ool Buy BlectriesMig. oro ae 5/400 15 285 248 250 
Ric Spiapinge Se eeyh vey 3,600 16 80 69 77|| Furukawa Electric ....... 6.000 12 142 124 135 
Nisshin Cotton Spinning 2,028 26 192 170 14i| Nippon Electrie.:). 2%... © 8,000 1F 695 606 498 
oe Spinningwees «diese ren 18 103 90 100 E 
Itto Spinning. Gite is 4 wes ; 12 136 75 116 Transportation Equipment 
Ohmi Kenshi Spinning . 3,000 8 58 48 52 
Japan Wool Diextileyiee ae 2,716 20 118 67 120|| Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & 
Daito Woollen Spinning 1,500 15 74 110 73\| Engineering oo tem. See 11,200 12 122 98 114 
Weikoku-Textile 200.0... os 1,220 8 50 45 55|| Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Ind. . 9,000 12 106 85 90 
MeikekugRayonweey os aayt 5,557 12} 120 99} — 158|| Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
coe paven Radin gta fod! ay a 12,000 18 334 121 990 Engineerningy - -. a. - > oe 4,500 15 98 88 88 
Miter bids R Seni te Cmomene »945 8 84 72 88|| Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. Reorg. . 12,348 12 270 227 224 
K ubishi Rayon ....... 2,480 12 126 90 131|| Ishikawajima Heavy Ind. .. . 5,200 12 131 103 120 
urashiki Rayon. ....... 3,000 15 160 140 158) Nissan Motor.)......... 6.930 15 372 325 382 
AsahiiChemical™). 2.5 V5. (B) 8,000 18 245 223 252 jue Mots A Pay 7,500 16 247 ae is 
Joyotar Motor 2%). a6 - sane 10,500 20 618 
Precision Machinery t 
Paper & Pulp Nippon Kogaku ........ 582 eer ae 185 181 
KokokwePalpe toe. atk 3,120 ny ss E Canon''Cameral gente. = 2 a) ss 1,600 10 254 220 208 
Sanyo ay CNG BD Rp actos tee 3,176 10 61 50 57| Other Manufacturing Industries 
ee ae oe ed a eee 
Sak Pulp.« ahr? oe. ai 54 53 oppan, Printing. pees eee 750 18 453 400 380 
RohoktupPulp) s.r eek 2,588 i : 
it Paper 5 ee Oe 5,000 se +i 3 Nippon Musical Instrument . . 1,000 20 893 810 714 
? HOLS OS SS a ; 8} 130 105 2 Trading Compani 
{ujo Paper een pes Sees nd ie 2,760 26 205 195 ae b> panics 
itsubishi Paper Mills 2,300 15 117 86 108} Mitsui Bussan ......... 6, 223 14 525 475 426 
Mitsubishi Shoji ........% 10,000 14 229 210 203 
Mitsukoshivams i. 2) kins 3 ee 3,645 20 237 209 216 
Chemical Indusries RealEstate 
Mitsui Real Estate ....... 4 
mre pies ne 2) Ay eG aE ees : ie a 126 BE deg oa foe oa Sg SEL eee 5° te0 : 28 aie a 
pee Panos teu ttt : 9,000 L oe ae oe eiwa RealjMstate — in 224% 1,323 12 218 191 209 
mitor emicalileweus sls : 12 ¢ - Ses 
Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo 4°50) ig pe ae oH Transportation & Shipping 
issan Chemical Ind. ..... 2,163} — 95 78| 89, Tobu Railways..... > 
NipponaSodal ea." seeus@ sare 1,696) 8 85 68) | Tokyo El. E Wy, ts oe eine 2,400 12 127 116 118 
foverSadac 00. sibel 1530) 15, 104| 88 oaigl iNigpen Express 1 tee Vite 
Toa Gosei Chemical Ind 3'O17 10) ioe i 119 Neen pe ereés se Gee ote A (B) 21,600 14 128 120 124 
Electro-Chemical Ind. . 1. | | 9'597 5 isd ap gt Gee USED aia. a cee 11,400) _ 67 55 57 
Shin-etsu Chemical Ind) |) | oe a ae io ae Sn 2. Ones Sips. (sine, Serta eo 7,600) = 38 30 30 
Mitsui Chemical Ind... |! | 3” 200 121 gale) 1081 we sell” Mavens Steagnenin cc Mea me: Bo She a ee 
Kyowa Fermentation. ...._ _ 2) 460) 10 147 110) re Ti ice ae ek 5 p00 ad 53 ne 42 
Dainippon Celluloid... . . | 2) 251| 6 149 106| i Mit: Lishi Iipcinc eel 13,200} en 32 28 28 
Nippon Chemical Ind. °°)! | | "800 15) 105 80) don ee SEP RIne See 4800, ee 44 39 39 
SARK Ocha he ca nate eek: | 1,320 18, 144] 137 5 i | 
= ; ,320) | 155 Warehouse & Entertain t 
Kenishcen eine ind tn. | 1 ah al 248) 217| 208 | ; Pug = on 
Tokyo Electric Power. : | | |(A) 45,000 tol sael_—Sssasl Sa Shochine Monee oe ew ve We ee 23 ete 
yo Gas. Va woe, yee 15,606} 12) 72| 64 “70| Nikkatsu : 2 ape 0 50 95 
as eae Vo fe Gis ous See 3,366. 1 «= sit Se 
Notes: (A) 500 yen shares. (B) 100 yen shares. Reet are all 50 yen. we : ; va tne 
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Over 100 branch offices Head Office : 
throughout Japan. Over- 21, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashi-ku, 
seas Representative Of- Osaka, Japan 

fices: New York & London Cable Add.: DAIBANK 
Network of overseas cor- Tel: (27) 1221 
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tHEN IS SAN 
. FIRE & MARINE 
‘“~* INSURANCE GCO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, 1-chome, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS IS ALSO IN OUR LINE 


Founded in 1902 for the 

financing of Japanese in- ATALOGue 
dustry in its incipient stage, aC Ye 
the Bank has been closely RUMBER 
identified with the sub- 

sequent development of 

Japanese industry. Along 

with its principal business 

of industrial financing in- 

cluding corporate trust 

service, the Bank furnishes 

complete service in inter- 

national banking through 

a world-wide network of 

correspondents. 


(NIPPON KOGYO GINKO) 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 

BRANCHES : Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, and other principal cities throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Sasa esac cet Ese 


World-Wide Banking Services 


wwe SUMITOMO BANK, iro. 


e, 
eS 


CATALOGUE 


NUMBER 


HEAD OFFICE: 


OSAKA, JAPAN 


138 Branches in Key Cities 
throughout Japan 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 
New York Agency 
London Branch 


Karachi Representative Office 
AFFILIATED BANK 


The Sumitomo Bank (California) 
Head Office: San Francisco 


Branches: Los Angeles, Sacramenté 


Casa Bancaria Brazcot Ltda. 
Sao Paulo 


xe IN JAPAN 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN mm 0 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: TAIPEI Se (aoe) ~ 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: LONDON, NEW YORK 


NEUEN |\ Brokers, Tuucstment Saukerr and 
Sponsors of Tuvestment “Sructe 


Your orders for both Japanese Securities and Japanese dollar bonds are solicited 


Free information available 


CATALOGUE 


Head Office : Kabuto-cho. Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Foreign Dept. Tel: 671-3992 
New York Affiliate : 111 Broadway, New York Tel: Cortlandt 7-5680 
Yamaichi Securities Co. of New York, Inc. 


| 
ae . 
THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST — tee | 


Nagoya, Japan 


178 offices: Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo 
and other major cities: throughout-Japan . 


“YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 149, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Trade Cm): 
promotion 
is our 


@ li 
speciality 
Whether the business you are transacting is 


local or international in scope, you will find 


our convenient world-wide banking service very 
helpful. 
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ART Lhe WATT 


A visit to our Bank where we have collected and 
stored an intimate knowledge of the Far East 
will be very much worth your while. 


= THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2 
Calcutta Representative Office: 
Mookerjee House, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y 
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